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“From opening salvo to final shot, No Certain Rest 
reads like Antietam: blood-soaked, fast-charging, 
filled with twists, and as hauntingly irresistible 
to a Civil War buff as the battle itself.” 


—Tony Horwitz, AUTHOR OF CONFEDERATES IN THE ATTIC 


A gripping novel of 
murder and mistaken 
identity, deftly weaving 
mysterious events on the 
Civil War battlefield of 
Antietam with a present- 
day National Park Service 
archeologist's obsessive 


search for the truth. 


“Delivers a Clever forensic mystery [that raises] powerful 
questions about the ethics of whitewashing historical truths... 
Lehrer’s style is fluid and fast moving; he skillfully develops 


suspense surrounding a compelling ethical dilemma.” 


—PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
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America's leading Civil War historian illuminates 
a pivotal moment in our most bloody conilict 
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The Battle That Changed the Course of the Civil War CrossRoa 


James M. McPHERSON 
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“Historian James McPherson is a 


national treasure.... Crossroads of 

Freedom is his latest gem. Vivid, elegantly 
written, and superbly rendered, this slender 
volume brings the momentous events surrounding 
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The Batlle Thal Changed the Course of the Civil V Var 


the fateful battle of Antietam to life as never before.” 
—JAY WINIK, author of April 1865: 
The Month That Saved America 


“What we have come to expect of James McPherson— 


a compelling account that displays his command of 
that Civil War era’s military and political history.” 
—Eric Foner, author of Reconstruction 


America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877 


“McPherson's engaging and perceptive 


narrative places Antietam within the broader 
context of the war, assessing major commanders, 
evaluating strategic decisions and movements, and 
explaining the battle’s background as well as its 
scismic political and diplomatic consequences.” 
—Gary W. GALLAGHER author of The Confederate Wa 


James M. McPuerson, author of Battle Cry 
of Freedom, winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
History and a New York Times Bestseller. 


“The bloodiest day in American history 
changed America forever. The master 
craftsman of Civil War historians, 
James McPherson, has written 


r a graceful and insightful book.” 


—Davip W. BuiGnar, author of Race and Reunion: 
The Civil War in American Memory 
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is a new volume in Oxford’s Pivotal Moments 
Series, hailed by The Baltimore Sun as 


“A series not to be missed by anyone 
interested in this country’s history.” 
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Society Members Receive: 

@ Seven 100-page issues per year of the world’s 
leading Civil War magazine, North & South.* 

@ An oversize Civil War calendar featuring the 
outstanding photography of Chris Heisey. 

@ A black and white Civil War sketch by artist 
Ron Lesser.* 

@ Do-it-yourself Civil War research pamphlet— 
including ancestor search. 

@ Organization-of-the-armies guide. 

@ Handsome Society lapel pin. 

@ Society bumper sticker.* 

@ Signed membership certificate.* 

@ Twice yearly newsletter (issue #1 scheduled 
for January 2003).* 


®@ PLUS discounts on all 
Society Tours, Conferences, 
and official products (e.g., 
hats, T-shirts). 


Full Membership: 
1 year $49.99 

2 years $79.99 

3 years $109.99 
Lifetime $500.00 


Associate Membership 
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THE LINCOLN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


Currier & Ives lithograph entitled “Freedom to the Slaves.” 
Once the conflict was perceived as a war against slavery, 
foreign powers became reluctant to align themselves with the 
Confederacy. (“The Decisive Event of the War,’ page 12.) 
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Map detail of “Troop Positions—Noon September 13, 1862.” 
(“The Twisted Tale of the Lost Order,’ page 54.) 
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The grave of Lieutenant John A. Clark (U.S.), buried next to 
the body of a Confederate where they fell at Antietam. 
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THE DECISIVE EVENT OF THE WAR 


No other campaign and battle in the war had such 
momentous, multiple consequences as Antietam. The 
supreme Confederate effort had been stymied, foreign 
powers backed away from recognition, Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and Northern voters did not 
overthrow the Republican Party.—James M. McPherson 


THE MAKING OF “GODS AND GENERALS” 


Making history as reality is Ron Maxwell’s passion. 
Generating good history from Hollywood is his indefati- 
gable mission. —Dennis Frye 


“IT LOOKED LIKE A TASK TO STORM” 


The Pennsylvania Reserves storm South Mountain, 
September 14, 1862. —D. Scott Hartwig 


THE TWISTED TALE OF THE LOST ORDER 
Although George McClellan failed to make the best use of 
Special Orders 191, its loss wrecked Robert E. Lee’s grand 
campaign plan. —Stephen W. Sears 


“THROUGH GOD’S BLESSING” 


Stonewall Jackson’s triumph at Harper’s Ferry. 
—Dennis Frye 


ANTIETAM: THE BLOODIEST DAY 

The Battle of Antietam was a Union victory, but piece- 
meal attacks prevented the Army of Northern Virginia 
from being decimated. —Ted Alexander 
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Editorial 


ALL WELCOME 


INCE WE TOOK OVER THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 

almost three years ago, it has had a relatively low 

profile—several tours a year, one conference, and a 
modest array of member benefits. This is now about to 
change. 

October will see our first Annual General Meeting, 
scheduled for the Saturday evening of the Annual Confer- 
ence, to be held in Richmond on October 18-20. The 
theme of the Conference will be “Could the Confederacy 
Have Won?” with speakers Gary Gallagher, William 
Freehling, Richard McMurry, John Simon, and John Clark. 
Each brings a different perspective to the Conference 
theme, and this should make for a very lively and enter- 
taining weekend. The talks will be published in pamphlet 
form, and will be available free to participants. Further 
details on the Conference can be found on page 50. 

In future, subscribers to the magazine will be styled 
“associate members” of the Society, and will receive—in 
addition to North & South—a twice- yearly newsletter 
(planned for January and July), a membership certificate, a 
Society bumper sticker, and a signed sketch by artist Ron 
Lesser (who did this issue’s cover). In addition, they will be 
able to take advantage of the discounts we are currently 
negotiating with our advertisers. Those who pay a member- 
ship fee of $10.00 over and above the basic magazine 
subscription rate will be styled “executive members,” and 
will receive additional benefits including a magnificent 
oversized color Civil War calendar featuring the photogra- 
phy of Chris Heisey, a Society lapel pin, a “do-it-yourself” 
Civil War research guide, our Guide to the Organization of 
Civil War Armies, and discounts on all Society tours, 
conferences, and official products. Plans are also in the 
works to publish anthologies of articles from North & South 
on particular themes; these too will be available at a 
discount to executive members. 


ANTIETAM 


Finally, if you should happen to be attending the 140th 
anniversary reenactment of the Battle of Antietam the 
weekend of September 13-15, do try to stop by the Society 
booth, where a variety books—including James 
McPherson’s Crossroads of Freedom—will be on sale. We will 
also be taking orders for the upcoming The Civil War 
Reenactors’ Encyclopedia by William C. Davis. 
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SMITH VS TAYLOR 

Your most recent issue of North & South 
was, as usual, outstanding. I wanted to espe- 
cially recognize Jeffrey Prushankin for his ar- 
ticle about the E.K. Smith-Richard Taylor feud. 
Dr. Prushankin clearly outlined the command 
problems that existed in Louisiana in 1863-64. 

I have always felt that Taylor’s ultimate— 
though probably unrealistic—goal was the re- 
capture of New Orleans. Unfortunately he 
never had the resources to seriously threaten 
the city during the LaFourche Offensive (sum- 
mer 1863) because Walker’s infantry division 
was not available. 

The Confederates lost another fantastic 
opportunity when, during the Red River Cam- 
paign (spring 1864), Walker’s and Churchill’s 
infantry divisions were removed from Taylor’s 
control during his pursuit of Banks after the 
Battle of Pleasant Hill. Most certainly there 
was a chance to seriously cripple, or even de- 
stroy, the Federal army and/or navy before 
they escaped western Louisiana. Had this oc- 
curred, the way to New Orleans would have 
been open. It is one of the great “what if’s” of 
the war. 

I would add that between April 8-13, Tay- 
lor lost three valuable officers (Mouton—KIA 
at Mansfield; Green—KIA at Blair’s Landing; 
Walker—transferred to Arkansas) and this 
must have further depressed his hopes of suc- 
cess and added to the tension between himself 
and Smith. —Curtis Milbourn 

San Angelo, Texas 


PRISON CAMPS 
I would like to thank David Mayhew for his 

feedback concerning my article, “Guests of the 

Yankees,” [Vol. 5, #5] and respond to his letter, 

which appeared in the September 2002 issue 

(Vol. 5, #6), as it highlights several common 

misconceptions. He states that the number of 
deaths in both sides’ prison camps was “appall- 

ingly high.” By modern standards | heartily 

agree, but I do not believe that twelve percent 

overall Confederate prisoner mortality was 
“appallingly high” by contemporary standards. 

As James McPherson observed in Battle Cry of 
Freedom, “Only by twentieth-century standards 
was Civil War disease mortality high.” In Doc- 
tors in Blue, George Adams revealed that in May 
1864 the Army of the Potomac “impressed 


- Crossfire 


observers as healthy despite its 11.41% disease 
morbidity for that month.” Several months 
later, in July, the Army of the Potomac’s dis- 
ease mortality rate was 27.10 percent. In July 
1862, the 4th Ohio reported 800 men ready 
and able for duty. Four months later that num- 
ber was a paltry 120 despite very few battle ca- 
sualties (1 killed and 10 wounded). Diarrhea 
was the major culprit. Dr. Daniel M. Holt, at- 
tached to the 121st New York, wrote in Janu- 
ary 1863: “The health of the regiment is bad. 
Death is upon our track, and almost every day 
sees its victim taken to the grave. Yesterday two, 
and to-day two more were consigned to their 
last resting place, and still the avenger presses 
harder and harder....” Disease mortality was 
simply an enormous problem, one made worse 
in prison camps, as another writer pointed out 
in the same issue, because the men remained 
for long periods in a single location. (Much 
thanks to Dr. Seliger for pointing out a source 
I had not consulted but certainly will very 
soon). 


Which leads to my next point. The assump- 
tion that crowding was “the underlying prob- 
lem” responsible for sickness and disease mor- 
tality in Union prisons is understandable—but 
flawed. Although crowding did not help the 
situation, poor personal and environmental 
hygiene were far greater contributors to the 
spread of leading killers such as dysentery and 
pneumonia than prisoners’ proximity to each 


other. It is unlikely, for example, that 8,000 men 
in a given area spitting tobacco juice every- 
where, relieving themselves wherever they liked, 
cooking and eating with contaminated uten- 
sils, and frying their nutritionally unbalanced 
meals in great gobs of grease would have been 
much healthier than 12,000 confined in the 
same area. Furthermore, during the winter 
months, prisoners would have still huddled 
about stoves and spent most of their time in- 
side, sharing their germs. The North could have 
built a half-dozen more prisons to ease crowd- 
ing (something understood solely as a comfort 
issue rather than a health issue by contempo- 
raries) but the prisoners and their living areas 
would have been just as filthy and disease con- 
trol would have been just as big a problem. 

Ialso feel compelled, though it goes against 
my upbringing, to defend Grant against the 
accusations that he bears a considerable degree 
of responsibility for the mortality in Union 
prisons because of his no-exchange policy. 
James McPherson has already done an admi- 
rable job proving that the initial 
halting of exchanges was directly 
related to the Confederacy’s 
policy that made African Ameri- 
cans taken in uniform along with 
their white officers liable to sum- 
mary execution. The only secu- 
rity the federal government had 
against atrocities committed 
against black troops was the pos- 
sibility of reprisals against south- 
ern prisoners. That concern was 
not mere window dressing. Black 
troops were murdered in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas. General George 
Pickett wrote that, “Had I caught 
any negro, who had killed either 
officer, soldier, or citizen of the 
Confederate States, I should have 
caused him to be immediately 
executed.” General Edmund 
Kirby Smith ordered “no quar- 
ter to armed negroes and their 
officers.” Even had Richmond 
agreed to exchange man for man 
in August 1864 (and I am not 
convinced that Confederate au- 
thorities had “fully acquiesced” 
by that point), black soldiers obviously re- 
mained subject to extra perils. It would have 
been irresponsible for Washington to have 
given up what little protection it could provide 
to its soldiers. 

As for the apparent indictment that Grant 
was “primarily interested in denying the man- 
power resource to the South,” my initial re- 
sponse is, of course. He knew very well that 
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resuming exchanges would benefit the Confed- 
erate war effort and prolong an already incred- 
ibly destructive war. The assertion that Grant 
had some sort of moral or humanitarian obli- 
gation to aid the enemy’s war effort borders 
on the ludicrous. Besides, had Grant been the 
calculating brute he is often made out to be, 
he could have filled up Union prisons even 
faster. According to a letter from Henry Halleck 
to General Canby in New Orleans in Septem- 
ber 1864, Grant’s suspension order applied 
only to those currently in Union prisons. Ac- 
cording to Halleck, Grant never intended 
battlefield exchanges to cease. “You and the 
officers under your command,” Halleck related, 
“are therefore at liberty to continue the ex- 
changes in the field as provided for in the last 
clause of article 7 of the cartel of July 22, 1862.” 
While I have not looked into Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin F, Butler’s possible motivations 
for offering an apology for the no-exchange 
policy, it is possible that it was calculated for 
political effect. Butler was a Democrat, and in 
the “bloody shirt” campaigns following the 
Civil War being a member of that party was a 
distinct liability. Northern Republicans fre- 
quently cast the Democrats as Confederate 
sympathizers responsible for the war and all 
its horrors—especially those in southern pris- 
ons such as Andersonville and Belle Isle. It is 
possible that Butler was attempting to help his 
party overcome the “bloody shirt” by arguing 
that the Republicans’ war record was not al- 
ways stainless. This is, however, merely con- 
jecture on my part. —James Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 

Clinton, North Carolina 


GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 

I know I am not alone when I say how ea- 
gerly I look forward to Stephen Sears’ new book 
about the Gettysburg Campaign. 

In “We Should Assume the Aggressive,” 
[Ne&S, Vol. 5, #4] adapted from his new book, 
Mr. Sears has tackled some of the most trou- 
bling aspects of that campaign: what the deci- 
sion-makers agreed upon; what, if any, mili- 
tary objectives were identified; and what 
Robert E, Lee envisioned for the course of this 
campaign, 

Davis and Seddon surely approved of the 
campaign. But what exactly did they approve? 

Lee articulated no single military objective. 
Rather, he recited a combination of intentions: 
turning Hooker out of his Rappahannock po- 
sition; shifting the burden of subsistence from 
Virginia to Pennsylvania; trumping Federal 
offensive plans for the summer; “gaining a de- 
cided advantage over a Federal army”; etc. 

Looking at that list, we can reasonably pose 
at least these questions. Where specifically were 
they going? How long did Lee imagine he could 
remain north of the Potomac before the al- 
ways-larger Federal army caught up? If he in- 
tended to evade the Federal pursuit, where 
would he go? 


The overall impression is that Lee intended 
to remain north of the Potomac for weeks or 
months. Until when? How would he know 
when and if the campaign had succeeded? 


FIDHRENG FORMED: \ 
\\CAVABRY ACTIONS iN THAY 


‘mi LY REDRAER CAMPNIGN 


North & South, Volume 5, #4 


As Mr. Sears points out, Lee was “circum- 
spect” on the matter of battle in his after-ac- 
tion reports and postwar comments. Nor did 
he, prior to the campaign, address in writing 
to either Seddon or Davis the prospect of a 
showdown battle. While Davis and Seddon 
must have understood that movement of the 
Army of Northern Virginia into Pennsylvania 
carried the risk of battle, in what terms did they 
discuss that possibility during the May 15 
meeting in Richmond? Lee had never been san- 
guine about the Confederacy’s prospects in a 
drawn-out war of exhaustion. His decisions on 
the Peninsula, at Second Manassas, and at 
Chancellorsville, reveal a general prepared to 
pay a heavy cost to wreck his enemy, so as to 
secure sooner rather than later a favorable out- 
come to the War. 

If Lee deliberately sought battle north of 
the river, why did he allow himself to be sur- 
prised by Meade’s crossing into Maryland? 
Why did Lee not keep his best cavalry divisions 
closer to his army? Rather than stringing his 
three corps out over dozens of miles, wouldn’t 
he have operated under the military equiva- 
lent of “here, kitty, kitty?” 

In his June 8 letter to Secretary Seddon, Lee 
comes close to describing a “here, kitty, kitty” 
objective to his movement. He is nerving 
Seddon to the inevitable risks of an aggressive 
campaign, then says that he wishes the Federal 
army “drawn out in a position to be assailed,” 
that is, turned out of its Rappahannock forti- 
fications and maneuvered/enticed onto a field 
where it can be hurt. Is Lee here reeling out a 
bit more of his intention, the army now hav- 
ing begun its sidle toward the Valley? If he is, 
why did he allow himself to lose track of the 
Army of the Potomac? 
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Also, how does the conscious pursuit of a 
climactic engagement connect to Lee’s expec- 
tation that his army will remain in Pennsylva- 
nia for weeks or months, allowing Virginia a 
respite and an undisturbed growing season? 

Finally, consider Lee’s report of January 
1864: “It had not been intended to deliver a 
general battle so far from our base, unless at- 
tacked, but coming unexpectedly upon the 
whole Federal Army, to withdraw through the 
mountains with our extensive trains would 
have been difficult and dangerous.” Had Lee 
and Davis agreed that battle was to be avoided 
except on specific terms? Lee understood the 
Lincoln Administration’s preoccupation with 
the defense of Washington. Shouldn’t he have 
expected Lincoln and Halleck to order the 
Army of the Potomac to conform as quickly 
as possible to Lee, while covering Washington? 

Lee’s Battle Report described his campaign 
for the benefit of the civilian leaders who had 
approved it. Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that 
Lee took the occasion to remind Davis and 
Seddon of what they had agreed to attempt? 
“It was determined to draw it [the Federal 
army] from this position [the Rappahannock], 
and if practicable to transfer the scene of hos- 
tilities beyond the Potomac... If unable to at- 
tain the valuable results which might be ex- 
pected to follow a decided advantage gained 
over the enemy in Maryland or Pennsylvania, 
it was hoped that we should at least so far dis- 
turb the plan for the summer campaign as to 
prevent its execution during the season of ac- 
tive operations.” Lee sounded here as though 
an impressive, Federal-morale-sapping “ad- 
vantage” was desired, but not his only purpose 
in heading north. If battle came, fine, but it 
was only one of a number of possible benefits 
to pursue. 

If Lee did move north primarily looking 
for a showdown, he may have concealed his 
real agenda both from the civilian leadership, 
only to be surprised by the rapid Federal con- 
formity to his movement. In the alternative, if 
he undertook the campaign more in the spirit 
of his Battle Report, with battle but one of the 
possible outcomes, should we deem Gettys- 
burg more of an unfortunate improvisation 
occasioned by poor reconnaissance? 

I do not propose to answer these ques- 
tions, only to raise them. The centrality of 
Robert E. Lee to the Confederate experience 
and the near-run incidents of Gettysburg that 
tantalize the imagination ensure that the cam- 
paign will remain a subject of continuing in- 
vestigation. Do the persistent questions sur- 
rounding the preliminaries merely dramatize 
the perceived importance of that battle to the 
fate of the Confederacy? Or do they, taken in 
their entirety, reveal a campaign begun in 
haste, its implications not clearly thought out, 
its principals not in accord as to what was to 
be gained and how? 

—Donald Cleary, Maplewood, New Jersey 
(Crossfire continues on page 96) 
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P.O. Box 3482, Gettysburg, PA 17325 
Phone: 717-338-1525 


www. gettysburgreenactment.com 


Albert A. Nofi 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“Close up!” 

In the first weeks and months of the 
war the men on both sides were very 
green and very brave, as can be seen from 
an incident in western Virginia. 

The campaign in western Virginia 
during the summer and fall of 1861 was 
neither characterized by great battles nor 
notable feats of arms. Mostly it was char- 
acterized by small groups of amateurs 
chasing each other in the wilderness. 
There were a few skirmishes dignified as 
“battles’—Philippi, Romney, and others 
—where the number of killed and 
wounded combined hardly numbered in 
the teens. It was a campaign in which 
neither side demonstrated skill, much 
less brilliance, and even Robert E. Lee 
himself was “defeated” by George B. 
McClellan. 

At one point in the campaign, a 
company of green Illinois volunteers was 
wearily making its way down a road. The 
troops were marching in execrable or- 
der, strung out in a straggling line rather 
than in neat ranks, a matter which greatly 
annoyed their commander, though he 
himself was as green as they. 

Finally the captain had had enough, 
and shouted, “Close up, boys! Damn you, 
close up! If the enemy were to fire on you 
when you're straggling along that way, 
they couldn’t hit a damn one of you! 
Close up!” 

Whereupon, anxious to prove they 
were good soldiers, the men closed up. 


Every Cloud has a Silver Lining 
When Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia invaded Pennsylvania 
in mid-June 1863, they encountered a 
mixed welcome from the local people. 
While some folks were defiant, many 
were fearful of the invaders, and a few 
were even friendly. There were also some 
who pretended to be friendly in the hope 
of protecting their goods and property, 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


claiming to have been secret supporters 
of the Confederacy, a masquerade that 
seems to have fooled nobody. 

A few of these folks even claimed to 
be members of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, a secretive pro-slavery organiza- 
tion that had maintained a shady exist- 
ence for some years before the war. This 
led to some odd encounters during the 
early stages of the invasion. 

It seems that as Confederate troops 
advanced they were greeted by people 
making arcane signs with their hands. 
Upon inquiry, it transpired that these 
folks had paid some “secret agents” of the 
Knights to join the organization, and so 
learned the secret gestures and hand- 
shakes that members used to identify one 
another. They used these to demonstrate 
to the invaders that they really favored 
the Confederacy. 

Unfortunately for these opportunis- 
tic “Reb-Symps,” it turned out that the 
“secret agents” who were selling creden- 
tials of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
were just a couple of con artists who had 
seen their opportunity and taken it. 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> The pigstickers carried by “Rush’s Lanc- 
ers” (6th Pennsylvania Cavalry), one of 
the few lancer regiments in the war, were 
made of Norwegian fir, weighed eight 
pounds, measured 8.5 feet long, had a 5.5 
inch long steel butt piece, a blade nearly 
fifteen inches long, and were decorated 
with a scarlet pennant. 

> With the winter of 1861 looming, some 
patriotic Quaker ladies in Pennsylvania 
decided to do something for the boys in 
blue and knitted a large supply of mit- 
tens, which, alas, were of only marginal 
use to the troops since the good ladies re- 
frained from providing for separate trig- 
ger fingers. 

> During the Mexican War, First Lieuten- 
ant U.S. Grant, one of the finest equestri- 
ans in the army, rode a horse for which 
he paid only $5.00, at time when mules 
were being bought for $35.00. 

> Claiming that Confederate Brigadier 
General Lucius M. Walker had failed to 
render his division proper support dur- 
ing the retreat from Helena, Arkansas, on 
July 4, 1863, fellow Confederate Brigadier 
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Federal Musketry Trials, 1860 

In the spring of 1860 the U.S. Army 
convened an ordnance board in Wash- 
ington to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
standard issue .69 caliber smoothbore 
flintlock musket, not much changed 
from the weapons that George Wash- 
ington’s Continentals and militiamen 
had wielded over eighty years before. 

The test firings were conducted by 
ten men, who each fired five rounds at a 
target that was 10-feet square. The re- 
sults were interesting. 


| Trial Firing Range Hits Percent | 
FirstTest ‘100 yards. 3774 
| Second Test 200yards 18 36 
Third Test 300yards «7 = 14 
Now considering the size of the tar- 
get, even the seemingly impressive sev- 
enty-four percent hits at one hundred 
yards was hardly a demonstration of 
much accuracy. Of course, by this time 
the army had already made the decision 
to go over to rifled muskets. But there 
were still a lot of the old smoothbores 


General John S. Marmaduke challenged 
him to a duel, and the following Septem- 
ber had the satisfaction of cutting down 
his comrade-in-arms in properly genteel 
fashion, with a slug through the body. 


> Confederate Brigadier General Nathan 


“Shanks” Evans, a fine officer, had an or- 
derly who carried his “barrelita,” a little 
wooden cask that held a gallon of whis- 
key, just in case he felt the need for a drop 
in the midst of battle. 


> The pre-Civil War curriculum at West 


Point included only six hours of instruc- 
tion in military theory and strategy in the 
entire four year program. 


> On February 12, 1890, Abraham Lincoln 


Post No. 634 of the GAR was formed, a 
not unusual occurrence during the period, 
save that this took place in Lima, Peru, by 
Union Civil War veterans in the Ameri- 
can expatriate community—diplomats, 
engineers, entrepreneurs and the like— 
who received a charter from the Pennsyl- 
vania Division of the GAR, and elected a 
rising New York politician as their honor- 
ary president, one Theodore Roosevelt. 


> Confederate Brigadier General Lewis A. 


Armistead, who fell at the “Angle” at 


“Now for a yellow sash or six feet of ground.” 


—Colonel Arnold Elzey, Ist Maryland, P.A.C.S., Bull Run, July 21, 1861 
(A yellow sash was one of the emblems of a brigadier general.) 


around, and over the next few years a lot 
of them saw service. For example, at 
Gettysburg, over two years into the war, 
most of the Union’s Irish Brigade was 
equipped with .69 smoothbores, as were 
about twenty other regiments, in whole 
or part, including the famed Ist Minne- 
sota. Even more Confederate units were 
equipped with them, some right to the 
end of the war. 


“General... ?” 

In June 1862, as Union forces were 
pressing in on Richmond, Confederate 
Major General Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson was just completing his famous 
“Valley Campaign.” With the situation 
before the Confederate capital growing 
desperate, General Robert E. Lee, newly 
appointed to command the Army of 
Northern Virginia, summoned Stone- 
wall from the Shenandoah Valley. 

Having begun the movement of his 
troops by rail to Richmond on June 19, 
Jackson himself prepared to board a 
train for a meeting there with Lee. Hav- 
ing told no one save his chief of staff 


Gettysburg, was the nephew of Major 
George Armistead, who commanded Fort 
McHenry during the famous British at- 
tack in 1814. 

> During the campaigns of 1864 and 1865, 
the Union army required 50,000 tons of 
hay and about 2.5 million bushels of 
grain—corn, oats, or barley—per month 
to feed its mules and horses. 
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where the army was bound, Jackson’s 
imminent departure caused some con- 
sternation among his staff and senior 
subordinates. 

As Jackson climbed aboard the 
train, one of his officers asked, “General, 
where are you going?” 

Giving the man an icy stare, Jack- 
son said, “Can you keep a secret? Yes? Ah, 
so can I.” 


What’s in a Name? 

Although the term “Civil War” is 
now most often used, not too long ago 
the name of the great struggle differed 
markedly in different parts of the coun- 
try. Oddly, “Civil War” had some usage 
in the South in the early years of the con- 
flict, though “War for Southern Indepen- 
dence” had considerable popularity, 
while the North favored “The Rebellion.” 
And, indeed, “War of the Rebellion” is 
the formal name by Congressional fiat, 
which only gradually gave way to “Civil 
War” in the North. In contrast, the South 
gradually came to favor “War Between 
the States” in the years after Appomattox, 


> Onsentry duty at Middleton, Maryland, 
on Sunday, June 28, 1863, Private Char- 
ley Wilson of the 143rd Pennsylvania ex- 
acted a toll from some young women who 
passed his post returning from a picnic, 
in the form of a kiss. 

> Confederate Major General John “Prince 
John” Magruder had a penchant for 


amateur theatricals, which perhaps helps 


The Giesboro, D.C., Cavalry Depot grain wharf, July 1865. 


implying the “compact” theory of 
American government. 

But other names for the conflict 
have been numerous; one researcher 
enumerated one hundred and twenty of 
them, and he clearly missed a few. Some 
of the more popular have been: 

The War for Separation 

The War of the Sections 

The War for Constitutional Liberty 

The Confederate War 

Mr. Davis’ War 

Mr. Lincoln’s War 

The Southern Rebellion 

The Great Rebellion 

The War for Southern Rights 

The War of Northern Aggression 

The Reb Time 

The Late Unpleasantness 

The War for Abolition 

The War for Southern Liberty 

The Second American Revolution 

The War of Yankee Arrogance 

The War of Southern Arrogance 

The War of the 1860s 


None of these was quite satisfactory, 
and in common usage “War Between the 


explain why he was so successful in de- 
ceiving Union Major General George B. 
McClellan during the opening weeks of 
the Peninsular Campaign in 1862. 

> By 1893 the Civil War was costing the 
U.S. Treasury $193 million a year in 
pensions. 

> Possibly the oldest piece of military 
equipment still in regular issue, the 
“shelter-half;” known at the time as the 
“dog tent” and later as the “pup tent,” 
was introduced to the U.S. Army just 
prior to the Civil War based on the 
French “tente d’abai,’ and has changed 
little since. 

> Over the course of the war, African- 
Americans comprised about a fifth of 
the sailors in the Union navy. 

> Atthe time of the famous clash between 
the C.S.S. Virginia and the U.S.S. Moni- 
tor, on March 9, 1862, the crew of the 
latter included a sailmaker, who must 
have had very little to do. 

> When Ulysses S. Grant married Julia 
Dent on August 22, 1848, a distant kins- 
man of the bride and friend of the 
groom served as best man—James 
Longstreet. 
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States” and “Civil War” have had no com- 
petitors for nearly a century now, despite 
the fact that they both refer to the same 
events, and that neither is particularly 
accurate. A civil war is a dispute over con- 
trol of the state, which was not at all the 
issue, since—aside from some genuinely 
extreme fanatics—the South did not wish 
to take control of the United States but 
merely to secede from it. Similarly, “The 
War Between the States,” aside from be- 
ing grammatically poor, presupposes the 
Southern political agenda. 

Actually, “War for Southern Inde- 
pendence” is certainly accurate, whether 
one agrees or disagrees with the instiga- 
tors of the war, while “War of the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion” is also accurate, given 
the leadership of secession. Of course, 
neither of these is entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

There is, of course, a perfectly accu- 
rate and politically neutral name that has 
never found much favor: the “War of Se- 
cession.” 


PROFILE 
Tiffany’s and the American 
Civil War 


For more than one hundred and 
sixty years, the United States government 
has joined monarchs and millionaires by 
looking to the jewelers at Tiffany’s of New 
York to craft worthy mementos of his- 
toric events as well as gifts for honored 
citizens. This proved no less true during 
the War Between the States. From a sou- 
venir to mark President Lincoln’s inau- 
guration, to flags, swords, and other ma- 
teriel during the war itself; to medals for 
gray-bearded veterans years after, Charles 
Lewis Tiffany’s “army” of talented crafts- 
men and silversmiths supplied valued 
goods to the Union war effort. 

Tiffany was born in Killingly, Con- 
necticut, in 1812, and at the age of fif- 
teen was placed by his cotton-manufac- 
turer father in charge of an adjoining 
general store. Charles managed the busi- 
ness successfully, and by 1837 he joined 
his schoolmate, John Young, in New York 
City, where they opened “Tiffany and 
Young,” a small stationery store on 
Broadway. 

Though their first day’s receipts 
amounted to less than $5.00, Tiffany and 
Young soon gained a reputation for sell- 
ing articles of beauty and taste from the 


world over, including those from 
branches they opened in Paris and Lon- 
don. In 1848, they began to manufacture 
their own jewelry, and started to acquire 
historic gems, including many crown 
jewels from Europe. Charles Tiffany had 
a remarkable talent for publicity, and 
joined with PT. Barnum in several suc- 
cessful ventures. In 1852, Charles bought 
out his associate’s interest, and the store 
became “Tiffany and Company,” a name 
that stands to this day. 

Tiffany’s connection with the Civil 
War started with no less a seminal event 
than the inauguration of Abraham Lin- 
coln as president, when the firm was 
commissioned to design a presentational 
pitcher to mark the occasion. Lincoln is 
known to have made some personal trips 
to the store during his wartime visits to 
New York City. Though “Honest Abe” 
may have been simple and plainspoken, 
Mary Todd Lincoln was not, and the 
president made several purchases for her 
at Tiffany’s, amounting to nearly 
$3,000—an enormous sum for the time, 
more, in fact, than his average annual in- 
come as a lawyer. Among the more fa- 
mous pieces were pearl-laced bracelets 
and a matching necklace that he be- 
stowed upon the First Lady in 1861, 
which now reside in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

When the war began, Tiffany wasted 
no time taking the side of the Union. 
With his connections in Paris, he was able 
to submit a catalog of French army 
equipment to the quartermaster-general, 
with a promise to make or order anything 
needed. He bought the property next 
door, expanded the store, and pushed the 
diamonds and brooches aside to make 
room for an increasing inventory of mili- 
tary goods. Advertisements in publica- 
tions such as Frank Leslie’s Weekly and the 
Army and Navy Journal promised prompt 
shipment to “all parts of the Loyal States.” 
Soon, orders began to pour in for surgi- 
cal equipment, regimental colors, uni- 
forms, badges, and even Derringer pis- 
tols. “Business in the diamond 
department is very slow,” a wartime Tif- 
fany salesman wrote in his diary, “but we 
are very busy in gold braid and cutlery.” 

Indeed, it is with “cutlery,” in the 
form of swords and sabers, that Tiffany’s 
made its greatest contribution to the 
Union during the Civil War. The 
company’s archives are rife with requests 
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such as that contained in a telegram from 
Union Major General John C. Frémont, 
headquartered in St. Louis: “Continue 
sending swords same as sixteen for- 
warded today. Send rapidly as possible 
and advise by telegraph of each ship- 
ment.” Records indicate that Tiffany con- 
tracted with the federal government for 
more than 9,000 swords in the first year 
of the war alone, and more than 20,000 
by war’s end. Some were of the presenta 


Major General John C. Frémont's telegram. 
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Elaborate Tiffany craftsmanship. 


tion type, but others were warranted to 
“cut wrought iron.” 

In 1863 the war literally came to 
Charles L. Tiffany’s front door. During 
the draft riots in New York City in July of 
that year, he received word that a mob 
was moving down Broadway intent on 
storming and destroying businesses in 
that area, including his own. Unlike many 
other wealthy New Yorkers, Tiffany did 
not flee the city. Instead, company lore 
has it that he barricaded the doors of the 
store, charged hand grenades with pow- 
der, and passed out rifles to the employ- 
ees. Thus equipped, Tiffany’s “army” 
stood ready. Fortunately, the police 
stalled the rioters before they reached the 
storefront. 

Perhaps the most famous items 
made by Tiffany’s during the war were 
the two swords offered at the great Met- 
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ropolitan Fair, held as a benefit for the 
United States Sanitary Commission in 
New York City on April 4, 1864. The 
elaborate pieces, valued at over $1,000 
each, were to be given to two Union he- 
roes, one each from the army and navy. 
The army sword’s scabbard was of gold, 
and studded with rubies, diamonds, and 
sapphires, representing the national 
colors. Anyone attending the fair could 
vote for his or her favorite hero by pay- 
ing $1 for a ballot. Lieutenant General 
Ulysses S. Grant and Rear Admiral David 
G. Farragut were declared the winners, 
and almost $100,000 was raised by the 
voting! 

Tiffany’s was by no means the only 
Civil War-era upscale retailer recogniz- 
able to modern-day shoppers. The 
“Brooks Brothers” were selling clothing 
at their store on Broadway and Grand in 
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New York City (which did not escape the 
wrath of looters during the draft riots). 
F.A.O. Schwarz opened his Baltimore toy 
store in 1862, and Marshall Field had al- 
ready been doing business in his popular 
store in downtown Chicago for a decade. 

In Philadelphia, John Wanamaker 
and his brother-in-law had opened their 
“Oak Hall” men’s clothing store on April 
8, 1861, just a few days before the shelling 
of Fort Sumter. Friends warned 
Wanamaker that the war would bring ruin 
to his fledgling business, but in time he 
secured contracts to supply uniforms to 
Union regiments and custom-made 
clothing for officers. 

Wanamaker tried to enlist in the 
army, but was rejected due to a lung con- 
dition that had plagued him since his 
youth, Instead, he devoted his energies to 
founding the United States Christian 
Commission, which cared for sick and 
wounded soldiers on both sides. He do- 
nated an entire day’s store receipts to the 
aforementioned Sanitary Fair. The war 
stimulated his sales and recognition, and 
by the 1870s, Oak Hall, later “Wana- 
maker’s” was a fixture in Philadelphia, and 
the largest retail clothier in the country. 

Even after Appomattox, Tiffany’s 
continued to do a brisk business in war- 
related items, as towns across the coun- 
try desired to present their favorite of- 
ficers with testimonials, medals, and 
hundreds of commemorative swords, 
many set with precious stones. In 1873, 
Tiffany’s crafted elaborate silver services 
to be given to the Geneva arbitrators of 
claims against Britain arising from the 
operations of the Confederate raider 
Alabama. 

The patriotism and creativity of 
Charles Lewis Tiffany resulted in some of 
the most precious mementos of the Civil 
War era. When he died in 1902, he was 
America’s preeminent jeweler, and had 
left a legacy of quality and taste that stands 
to this day. Still headquartered in New 
York, Tiffany and Company has more 
than 5,000 employees worldwide. 

—Contributed by Jim Schmidt 
Abbott Park, Illinois 


Left: First Lady Mary Todd Lincoln in her 
inaugural gown. She is wearing the 
famous pearl-laced bracelets and 
matching necklace that are now held by 
the Library of Congress. Photographed in 
1861 by Matthew Brady. 
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James M. McPherson 


Antietam: The Decisive 


Four days after the Battle of 
Antietam, Captain Robert Gould 
Shaw of the 2nd Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry wrote to his 
father: “Every battle makes me 
wish more and more that the war 
was over. It seems almost as if 
nothing could justify a battle like 
that of the 17th, and the horrors 
inseparable from it.”' Shaw had 
been in the thick of the fighting 
and his brigade had suffered 646 
casualties. Like him, many other 
soldiers who had lost friends dur- 
ing this bloodiest day in Ameri- 
can history wondered if anything 
could justify such slaughter. 

That same question lingers 
today, 140 years later. But even 
in 1862, many contemporaries 
foresaw that the showdown at 
Sharpsburg would have a deci- 
sive impact on the future of the 
continent. From London, where 
he followed the American Civil 
War with close attention, Karl 
Marx wrote in October 1862 that 
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Antietam “has decided the fate 
of the . . . War.” Jefferson Davis 
felt “very low down” after the 
battle, reported his secretary of 
war, because the Confederacy’s 
“maximum strength has been mo- 
bilized, while the enemy is just 
beginning to put forth his 
might.” Years after the war, Ma- 
jor Walter H. Taylor of General 
Robert E. Lee’s wartime staff de- 
scribed the battle of Sharpsburg 
as the decisive “event of the 


war.’’3 


Why did contemporaries con- 
sider Antietam the decisive event 
of the war? To answer that ques- 
tion, we must turn the clock back 
several months. From the capture 
of Forts Henry and Donelson in 
February 1862 through the cap- 
ture of Memphis in June, Union 


arms had won a string of victo- 


ries that gave them command of 
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much of the south Atlantic coast, bef 
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Mississippi Rivers, and the 
South’s largest city and port of 
New Orleans. Northern forces had 
consolidated their control of 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and western Virginia (soon to be- 
come the new state of West Vir- 
ginia). In eastern Virginia, the 
Army of the Potomac under its 
charismatic but cautious com- 
mander, George B. McClellan, — 
had advanced up the peninsula 
between the York and James a 
ers to within six miles of Rich- 
mond. By June 1862 the d 
the Confederacy seemed 
bered. as," 
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blow tells fearfully against the 
rebellion. . . . It requires no very 
far-seeing prophet to predict the 
end of this struggle.” Even the 
usually restrained New York 
Times predicted as early as Feb- 
ruary that “it will not be long ere 
this huge and infernal revolt 
shall be crushed out.’ 

“The rebels themselves are 
panic-stricken,” gloated the 7r- 
bune.® Indeed, many of them 
were. “The enemy have shown a 
daring that has taken us hy sur 
prise,” admitted the Aichmond 


Enquirer, semiofficial organ of 
Jefferson Davis’ administration. 
The Richmond Dispatch, with the 
Confederacy’s largest circula- 
tion, lamented in March 1861 
that “we have nothing but disas- 
ter.” The outspoken editor of the 
Richmond Examiner agreed that 
the Confederacy had never 
known “an hour of deeper gloom 
or greater peril. © Even the irte- 
pressible fire-eater Edmund 
Ruffin, who proudly ‘claimed ta 


have fired the first chat aU EOrt ae 
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the fall of New Orleans had 
“depress[ed] my spirits more 
than all the previous losses to our 
arms & cause. | cannot help ad- 
mitting the possibility of the sub- 
jugation of the southern states.” 
Another Yankee-hating Southern 
patriot, Lieutenant Charles C. 
Jones Jr. of Georgia, wrote 
bluntly in May 1862: There is no 
denying that our country’s for- 
TUHES are in a most desperate 
plight. Us See Aare ahead but 
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Captain Robert Gould Shaw (left): 

“It seems almost as if nothing could 
justify a battle like that...and the horrors 
inseparable from it.” 


Napoleon III (right), the Confederacy’s most 
enthusiastic European supporter. 


AS THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC CLOSED 
IN ON RICHMOND, PANIC SEIZED THE 
CONFEDERATE CAPITAL. Members of the 
recently adjourned Congress decamped 
for home with what newspapers branded 
unseemly haste. The secretary of war 
boxed up his department’s archives for 
shipment if necessary. The secretary of 
the treasury had the government's gold 
reserves readied for evacuation. Visiting 
Jefferson Davis’ household during these 
tense days was his niece, who wrote to 
her mother in Mississippi on May 7: 
“Oh, mother, Uncle Jeff. is miserable. ... 
Our reverses distressed him so much. 
The cause of the Confederacy looks 
drooping and sinking.... I am ready to 
sink with despair.” Davis sent his family 
to North Carolina, and Cabinet mem- 
bers followed suit. Rumors circulated 
that Richmond would be abandoned to 
the enemy. “No one, scarcely, supposes 
that Richmond will be defended,” wrote 
the War Department clerk John Jones in 
his diary.® 

These events had important conse- 
quences abroad. Like the secessionists of 
1776, those of 1861 counted on foreign 
recognition and assistance to help them 
win their independence. The Con- 
federacy’s principal foreign-policy goal 
in 1862 was diplomatic recognition of its 
government by European powers. In Feb- 
ruary 1862 the Confederate States of 
America celebrated one year of de facto 
existence, which had convinced many of- 
ficials in Britain and France that it had 
earned de jure recognition. But the mili- 
tary reverses of the next four months 
stemmed the tide toward recognition. 
From London the Confederate envoy 
James Mason conceded that the news of 
Forts Henry and Donelson “had an un- 
fortunate effect on our friends here.” The 
American minister to Britain, Charles 
Francis Adams, informed Secretary of 
State William H. Seward in March that 
as a result of Northern victories, “the 
pressure for interference here has disap- 
peared.” By April even Emperor Napo- 
leon III of France, the Confederacy’s 
most enthusiastic supporter in Europe, 
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had turned cautious. From Paris the 
American minister, William Dayton, 
wrote that “the change in condition of 
affairs at home has produced a change, if 
possible more striking abroad. There is 
little more said just now as to ... the pro- 
priety of an early recognition of the 
South.”? 

At home and abroad, therefore, 
prospects for the Confederacy seemed 
bleak in the spring of 1862. “Our cause is 
hopeless,” wrote a Virginia cavalry officer 
at the end of April, “unless some change 
takes place.”!° Great changes soon did 
take place that turned the fortunes of war 
around by 180 degrees. This reversal of 
momentum began in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where Stonewall Jackson’s small 
army outmarched and outfought several 
Union divisions that could never quite 
combine against Jackson. These victories 
in the Valley from May 8 to June 9 dra- 
matically boosted Southern morale. 

Meanwhile on June 1, after the in- 
decisive Battle of Seven Pines just east 
of Richmond, Robert E. Lee replaced the 
wounded Joseph E. Johnston in com- 
mand of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Two weeks later General Braxton Bragg 
took command of the Confederacy’s sec- 
ond army, which became the Army of 
Tennessee, and began planning a cam- 
paign not only to reclaim its namesake 
state but also to conquer Kentucky for the 
Confederacy. Lee moved first, launching 
a counteroffensive against McClellan on 
June 26 that drove the Army of the Poto- 
mac away from Richmond in a series of 
bloody engagements that became known 
as the Seven Days battles. By the Fourth 
of July, instead of marching trium- 
phantly into Richmond as Northern 
newspapers had confidently predicted a 
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few weeks earlier, the Army of the Poto- 
mac was gloomily licking its wounds at 
Harrison’s Larding on the James River. 

The Seven Days lifted Southern mo- 
rale almost to a state of euphoria. On the 
Fourth of July the Richmond Enquirer de- 
clared that “the almost funereal pall 
which has hung around our country since 
the fall of Fort Donelson, seems at last to 
be passing away.” The Dispatch pro- 
claimed that “history has no record of 
such a succession of triumphs... . 
Throughout all time they will stand with- 
out parallel in the annals of warfare.”!! 
Georgia Lieutenant Charles Colcock 
Jones Jr. exulted that “the recent successes 
of our arms, by the blessings of God, have 
been ever more remarkable and encour- 
aging than were our former reverses de- 
pressing and unexpected.” War Depart- 
ment clerk John Jones commented that 
“Lee has turned the tide, and I shall not 
be surprised if we have a long career of 
successes,” !? 

The plunge of Northern morale af- 
ter the Seven Days was all the greater be- 
cause expectations built on almost un- 
interrupted success over the previous 
four months had been so high. A panic 
on Wall Street sent stocks as well as the 
value of the new greenback dollar into a 
temporary free fall. Newspaper editori- 
als contained such phrases as “entirely 
unexpected,” “exceedingly discouraging 
and gloomy,” “disappointed and morti- 
fied,” “stunning disaster.” 

In Washington a State Department 
official said that the Fourth of July was 
“the gloomiest since the birth of this re- 
public. Never was the country so low, and 
after such sacrifices of blood, of time, and 
of money.” Lincoln told a Connecticut 
congressman that when he learned of the 
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retreat to Harrison’s Landing, “I was as 
nearly inconsolable as I could be and live.” 
Senator Orville Browning of Illinois saw 
the president on July 15. “He looked 
weary, care-worn, and troubled,” thought 
Browning, who advised Lincoln to get 
some rest. “He held me by the hand,” 
wrote Browning, “and said in a very ten- 
der and touching tone—‘Browning I 
must die sometime.’”!* 

A week later Lincoln had recovered 
some of his spirits. He informed his Cabi- 
net of a decision that would turn out to 
be one of the most momentous of the war. 
Southern states had seceded and formed 
their slaveholding nation to protect their 
“peculiar institution.” Slaves constituted 
the principal labor force that sustained the 
Southern economy and the Confederate 
war effort. From the onset of the war a 
growing number of Republicans had 
urged a policy of emancipation to strike 
a blow against this keystone of Southern 
society. For a year Lincoln had deflected 
this pressure, fearing that an emancipa- 
tion policy would drive the border slave 
states into the Confederacy and alienate 
Northern Democrats. But by July 1862 he 
had decided that these risks were more 
than balanced by the potential benefits of 
an edict that would convert black labor 
from a Confederate to a Union asset. 
Emancipation, Lincoln told the Cabinet, 
was “a military necessity, absolutely essen- 
tial to the preservation of the Union.... 
The slaves [are] undeniably an element 
of strength to those who [have] their ser- 
vice, and we must decide whether that el- 
ement shall be for us or against us.” The 
North “wanted the Army to strike more 
vigorous blows. The Administration must 
set an example and strike at the heart of 
the rebellion”—slavery.'° 
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Most Cabinet members supported 
this decision, with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm. But Seward advised against is- 
suing the proclamation during this pe- 
riod of discouragement with the military 
situation. Wait “until you can give it to 
the country supported by military suc- 
cess,” said Seward. Otherwise the world 
might view it “as the last measure of an 
exhausted government, a cry for help... 
our last shriek, or the retreat.!® Lincoln 
accepted this advice and put the procla- 
mation away to wait for a military vic- 
tory. It would prove to be a long, dismal 
wait. 

One of the most alarming features 
of this waiting period, from the North- 
ern perspective, was the impact of the 
Seven Days in Europe. Emperor Napo- 
leon urged Britain to consider a joint of- 
fer of mediation to end the war or the 
basis of Confederate independence. On 
July 19 Prime Minister Viscount Palmers- 
ton headed off a motion in the British 
Parliament for recognition of the Con- 
federacy only by persuading the members 
to trust the Cabinet to act when the time 
was right—which he hinted might be 
soon. Even pro-Union Britons seem to 
have given up hope. Richard Cobden 
wrote to Senator Charles Sumner in July 
that “there is an all but unanimous belief 
[in England] that you cannot subject the 
South to the Union. .. . Even they who 
are your partisans & advocates cannot see 
their way to any such issue.”!” 

One of the staunchest friends of the 
Union in France, Comte Agenor-Etienne 
de Gasparin, wrote to Lincoln that only 
a resumption of Northern military vic- 
tories could stem the tide toward Euro- 
pean recognition of the Confederacy. 
Lincoln’s reply reflected the frustration 


The American minister William Dayton (left) 
wrote from Paris that “the change in condition 
of affairs at home has produced a change... 
more striking abroad.” 


Senator Orville Browning (right): the president 
“looked weary, care-worn, and troubled” 


he was feeling during the first week of 
August. “It seems unreasonable that a se- 
ries of successes,” he wrote in reference 
to earlier Union victories, “extending 
through half-a-year, and clearing more 
than a hundred thousand square miles 
of county, should help us so little, while 
a single half-defeat [the Seven Days] 
should hurt us so much.”!® 

Unreasonable it may have been, but 
it was a fact. And worse was yet to come. 
In August, Confederate armies in Tennes- 
see launched a two-pronged invasion of 
Kentucky. In Virginia, Lincoln and his 
new General-in-Chief Henry W. Halleck 
decided, over McClellan’s bitter protest, 
to withdraw the Army of the Potomac 
from the Peninsula southeast of Rich- 
mond to reinforce the Army of Virginia, 
recently formed from the various units 
that Stonewall Jackson had beaten or 
outmarched in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Jackson beat part of this army again near 
Culpeper on August 9 in the battle of 
Cedar Mountain. McClellan was slow to 
carry out his withdrawal from the Pen- 
insula; he seemed in no hurry to rein- 
force the Army of Virginia commanded 
by his despised rival John Pope. Lee de- 
cided to strike Pope before most of the 
reinforcements could arrive. In a com- 
plicated set of maneuvers he sent 
Jackson’s corps on a long flanking march 
to get into Pope’s rear, then reunited the 
army near the Manassas battlefield of the 
previous year. On August 29-30 Jackson’s 
corps withstood disjointed attacks by 
Pope’s disparate divisions, and on the 
30th James Longstreet’s corps spear- 
headed a counterattack that swept the 
field and won the most decisive victory 
in the career of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Lee decided to use this triumph as a 
springboard to invade Maryland, in tan- 
dem with the western Confederate 
armies’ invasion of Kentucky. The dual 
invasions might win these vital border 
states for the Confederacy, which could 
tip the balance in favor of Confederate 
victory. Equally important, Lee hoped his 
invasion might tip the scale in favor of 
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Brigadier General John Pope (left) was 
blamed for the beating Federals had taken at 
Second Bull Run. 


George Templeton Strong (right): “the nation 
is rapidly sinking just now.” 


the Peace Democrats in the forthcoming 
Northern congressional elections. “The 
present posture of affairs,” Lee wrote to 
Davis on September 8 after his army had 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland, 
“places it in [our] power .. . to propose 
[to the Union government] . . . the rec- 
ognition of our independence.” Such a 
proposal, coming when “it is in our 
power to inflict injury on our adversary 
would enable the people of the United 
States to determine at their coming elec- 
tions whether they will support those 
who favor prolongation of the war, or 
those who wish to bring it to a termina- 
tion.” 
“Those who favor prolongation of 
the war,” in Lee’s terminology, were of 
course the Republicans. “Those who wish 
to bring it to a termination” were the 
Peace Democrats, whom the Republicans 
considered the dominant element in that 
party and branded as treasonous “Cop- 
perheads.” Peace Democrats insisted that 
Northern armies could never conquer the 
South and that the government should 
seek an armistice and peace negotiations. 
The bleak military situation after Second 
Manassas boosted the credibility of such 
arguments. Northern morale fell to the 
lowest point of the war thus far. News- 
papers of various political persuasions 
agreed that “the Country is in... extreme 
peril. The Rebels seem to be pushing for- 
ward their forces all along the border line 
from the Atlantic to the Missouri.” And 
“disguise it as we may, the Union arms 
have been repeatedly, disgracefully, and 
decisively beaten.””° The New York Times 
reported that many people were asking: 
“Of what use are all these terrible sacri- 
fices?” Unless there was some change, de- 
clared the Times, “the Union cause is 
doomed to a speedy and disastrous over- 
throw.” The prominent New York lawyer 
George Templeton Strong wrote in his 
diary that “the nation is rapidly sinking 
just now, as it has been sinking rapidly 
for two months and more. . . . Disgust 
with our present government is certainly 
universal.”?! 

It was this disgust that Northern 
Democrats (and Robert E. Lee) counted 
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on to give them control of the House in 
the 1862 congressional elections. Repub- 
licans feared the prospect. “After a year 
and a half of trial,” wrote one of them, 
“and a pouring out of blood and trea- 
sure, and the maiming and death of thou- 
sands, we have made no sensible progress 
in putting down the rebellion ... and the 
people are desirous of some change.”?* 
The Republican majority was vulnerable. 
Although there were 105 Republicans 
and only 43 Democrats in the current 
House, the 30 border-state Unionists 
sometimes voted with the Democrats. 
Thus, even the normal loss of seats in an 
off-year election might endanger the Re- 
publican majority. And with Confeder- 
ate invaders in two border states and Lee 
even threatening Pennsylvania, 1862 was 
hardly a normal year. In mid-September 
it appeared certain that the Democrats 
would win control of the House, which 
might cripple the Northern war effort. 
The diplomatic as well as political 
consequences of Southern victories were 
full of promise for the Confederacy. 
France renewed its efforts to get Britain 
to join in an offer of mediation. British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer William 
Gladstone was more than ready for such 
a step. “It is our absolute duty,” he wrote 
on September 8, “to recognize that South- 
ern independence is established.” 
Gladstone was not a new convert to 
this position. The real threat to Union 
interests would come from the conver- 
sion of Palmerston. After Second 
Manassas he too seemed ready. The 
Federals “got a very complete smashing,” 
he wrote to Foreign Secretary Lord John 
Russell on September 14, “and it seems 
not altogether unlikely that still greater 
disasters await them, and that even Wash- 
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ington or Baltimore might fall into the 
hands of the Confederates.” If something 
like that happened, “would it not be time 
for us to consider whether . . . England 
and France might not address the con- 
tending parties and recommend an ar- 
rangement on the basis of separation?” 
Russell concurred, and added that if the 
North refused the offer of mediation, “we 
ought ourselves to recognise the South- 
ern States as an independent State.” The 
two British leaders agreed, however, to 
hold off until the results of Lee’s inva- 
sion became clear. “If the Federals sus- 
tain a great defeat,” said Palmerston, their 
“Cause will be manifestly hopeless. ..and 
the iron should be struck while it is hot. 
If, on the other hand, they should have 
the best of it, we may wait a while and 
see what may follow.”™4 

Lincoln was acutely sensitive to the 
political and diplomatic dangers posed 
by Lee’s invasion. But the military crisis 
had to be dealt with first. The Union army 
that fought and lost Second Bull Run was 
an ill-matched amalgam of troops from 
Pope’s Army of Virginia, part of General 
Ambrose Burnside’s IX Corps transferred 
from North Carolina, and parts of 
McClellan’s Army of the Potomac trans- 
ferred from the Peninsula. McClellan had 
delayed reinforcing Pope with his two 
strongest corps and had suggested to Lin- 
coln that they should be used to secure 
Washington and “leave Pope to get out 
of his scrape” by himself. Lincoln was ap- 
palled. He considered McClellan’s behav- 
ior “unpardonable”; a majority of the 
Cabinet wanted to cashier the general.” 

But Lincoln recognized McClellan’s 
organizational skills and the extraordi- 
nary hold he had on the affections of his 
men. He also knew that the army was in 
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a mutinous frame of mind toward Pope, 
blaming him for the beating they had 
taken at Second Bull Run. “The whole 
army is disgusted,” wrote a New Hamp- 
shire captain. “You reed not be surprised 
if success falls to the rebels with aston- 
ishing rapidity.” Washington Roebling, a 
New Jersey officer and future builder of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, reported that “our 
men are sick of the war. They fight with- 
out an aim and without enthusiasm; they 
have no confidence in their leaders.”*° To 
revive morale, Lincoln decided to give 
McClellan command of all the Union 


Federal wounded left behind during McClellan's precipitous retreat after the Seven Days battles. 
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troops in this theater with instructions 
to meld them into the Army of the Poto- 
mac and go after the enemy. To Cabinet 
members who protested, Lincoln con- 
ceded that McClellan had “acted badly in 
this matter,” but he “has the Army with 
him. ... We must use what tools we have. 
There is no man in the Army who can 
lick these troops of ours in shape half as 
well as he. ... If he can’t fight himself, he 
excels in making others ready to fight.””” 

The memorable response of soldiers 
to McClellan’s restoration to command 
confirmed Lincoln’s judgment. As the 


British Chancellor William Gladstone (left): “Tt 
is our absolute duty to recognize that South- 
ern independence is established” 


Prime Minister Viscount Palmerston (right): 
“If the Federals sustain a great defeat, their 
Cause will be manifestly hopeless.” 


general rode out from Washington to 
meet the tired, demoralized men retreat- 
ing from the Bull Run battlefield on Sep- 
tember 2, the word spread like lightning 
through the ranks that “little Mac” was 
back in charge. “From extreme sadness 
we passed in a twinkling to a delirium of 
delight,” wrote a junior officer. “Men 
threw their caps in the air, and danced 
and frolicked like schoolboys. The effect 
of this man’s presence upon the Army of 
the Potomac . . . was electrical, and too 
wonderful to make it worthwhile at- 
tempting to give a reason for it.””* 
McClellan did reorganize the army 
and “lick it into shape” in a remarkably 
short time. And as they marched out 
from Washington to seek the enemy, 
morale was higher than it had been for 
three months. But McClellan reverted to 
his wonted caution, estimating enemy 
strength at two to three times its actual 
numbers and moving at a snail’s pace of 
six miles a day as if he were afraid of find- 
ing Lee. And as he had done on the Pen- 
insula, McClellan clamored for reinforce- 
ments, particularly the 12,000-man 
garrison at Harper’s Ferry. 
General-in-Chief Halleck refused to 
release these troops to McClellan. That 
refusal created both a problem and an op- 
portunity for Lee. The garrison threat- 
ened his line of supply through the 
Shenandoah Valley. So on September 9, 
while the Army of Northern Virginia was 
in Frederick, Lee drafted Special Orders 
No. 191 for the dispatch of almost two- 
thirds of the army in three widely sepa- 
rated columns under the overall com- 
mand of Jackson to converge on Harper’s 
Ferry and capture it. The opportunity: a 
large supply of artillery, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, shoes, and clothing for 
his ragged, shoeless, hungry men. The 
problem: McClellan might get between 
the separated parts of the army during 
the three to five days it would take to 
carry out the operation and destroy the 
fragments in detail. But Jeb Stuart’s cav- 
alry had kept Lee informed of McClel- 
lan’s slow progress, so the Confederate 
commander was confident he would have 
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General Stonewall Jackson (left), photo- 
graphed during his victorious Valley 
Campaign, which boosted Confederate 
morale. 


General Winfield S. Hancock (right) 
concluded that “the battle of Antietam was 
the heaviest disappointment the rebels had 
met with.” 


time to reunite the army before confront- 
ing the Yankees. 

McClellan, however, had an extraor- 
dinary stroke of luck that upset Lee’s 
plans. When the Army of the Potomac 
arrived at Frederick on September 13, 
Corporal Barton W. Mitchell of the 27th 
Indiana spotted a bulky envelope in a 
field outside town. Curious, he picked it 
up and discovered inside, wrapped 
around three cigars, a copy of Lee’s Spe- 
cial Orders No. 191 that had been lost by 
a careless Southern officer. Mitchell’s eyes 
grew wider as he read through the orders 
studded with names that Northern sol- 
diers knew all too well—Jackson, Long- 
street, Stuart, Hill, and signed by Lee’s 
adjutant “by command of Gen. R.E. Lee.” 
Mitchell took the orders to his sergeant, 
and together they went to their captain, 
who sent them on to the regiment’s colo- 
nel, who rushed the orders to division 
headquarters and then on to McClellan 
himself. By one account, the division ad- 
jutant had known Lee’s adjutant in the 
old army and recognized his handwrit- 
ing, thus vouching for the genuineness 
of the orders.?? 

In any case, McClellan accepted their 
authenticity. The orders gave him a pic- 
ture of the division of Lee’s army into 
four parts, each at least eight or ten miles 
from any other while the most widely 
separated units were thirty miles apart 
with the Potomac River between them. 
No Civil War general ever had a better 
chance to destroy an enemy army in de- 
tail before it could reunite. To one of his 
subordinates a jubilant McClellan ex- 
claimed: “Here is a paper with which if I 
cannot whip ‘Bobbie Lee, I will be will- 
ing to go home.” At noon on September 
13 McClellan sent a telegram to Lincoln: 
“I think Lee has made a gross mistake, 
and that he will be severely punished for 
it. I have the plans of the rebels, and will 
catch them in their own trap? 

But McClellan was determined to be 
careful. No rashness. After all, in his mind 
the Rebels outnumbered his army. Thus 
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he must move cautiously. Six hours 
passed before McClellan issued the first 
orders to the commanders who were to 
march to the South Mountain gaps and 
attack the divided enemy. And when were 
they to march? Immediately? No, tomor- 
row morning would do. One can readily 
imagine what would have happened if the 
situation had been reversed and Lee had 
discovered that McClellan’s army was di- 
vided into several parts too distant from 
each other for mutual support. He would 
have had Jackson on the march within 
the hour, with Longstreet right behind. 
The first Union troops did not move un- 
til eighteen hours after McClellan had 
seen Lee’s orders. And that was all the 
margin Lee needed to avert disaster. 

The next four days—September 14- 
17—passed in a kaleidoscopic pattern of 
marching and combat. On September 14, 
desperate fighting by outnumbered Con- 
federates at Fox’s, Turner's, and Cramp- 
ton’s gaps in South Mountain a dozen 
miles west of Frederick prevented a 
Union breakthrough until that night. Lee 
recognized the danger, however, and is- 
sued orders for all units to retreat across 
the Potomac to Virginia. But when he re- 
ceived word next morning (September 
15) that Jackson expected to capture 
Harper’s Ferry that day (which he did), 
Lee charged his mind and decided to stay 
in Maryland for the showdown battle he 
had sought. 

Lee ordered all parts of his army to 
concentrate at Sharpsburg, where a line 
of ridges ran through the rural landscape 
of pastures, crop fields, and woodlots 
from the Potomac three miles north of 
the village to Antietam Creek a mile and 
a half southeast of it. “We will make our 
stand on these hills,” said Lee.2! It was a 
good defensive position with both flanks 
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anchored on water. It had one disadvan- 
tage—the only route of retreat was a 
single ford over the Potomac three miles 
to the rear. But Lee was willing to take 
that risk to salvage his campaign, confi- 
dent that when reunited his veterans 
would wrest victory from the Federal 
jaws. 

McClellan and the vanguard of his 
army arrived on the east side of the Antie- 
tam during the afternoon of September 
15. McClellan sent no cavalry reconnais- 
sance or probing attacks across the 
stream. He also let most of September 16 
slip by without action while he studied 
the situation and most of Lee’s army ar- 
rived to take up defensive positions. In 
late afternoon two Union corps crossed 
the Antietam northeast of the Confeder- 
ate position. Part of them got into a noisy 
firefight with the Confederate left, tele- 
graphing McClellan’s intention to attack 
this flank at first light on September 17. 
That is exactly what happened, inaugu- 
rating twelve hours of the war’s most in- 
tense combat that produced some 23,000 
casualties, more than 6,000 of them killed 
or mortally wounded. 

McClellan planned to attack the 
Confederate left, follow it up with an at- 
tack against the right flank on the Antie- 
tam, and when Lee weakened his center 
to defend the flanks, assault the center 
with his reserves. It was a good plan and 
might have worked if McClellan had car- 
ried it out. But the various attacks came 
seriatim, one corps ata time, enabling Lee 
to shift his troops from one flank to an- 
other to shore up threatened positions. 

On two occasions in early and late 
afternoon, Union attacks on the enemy 
center and right achieved potential 
breakthroughs. But McClellan, believing 
that the enemy outnumbered him and 
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Federal troops come under artillery fire as they advance during the Battle of Antietam. 


that Lee was holding back large reserves 
(which existed only in McClellan’s mind), 
refused to commit his own reserves. 
Never during this long day of carnage did 
more than 20,000 Union troops go into 
action simultaneously, and 20,000 of 
them never fired a shot at all. This fail- 
ure did much to neutralize McClellan’s 
actual two-to-one numerical superiority 
(75,000-80,000 men to Lee’s 35,000- 
40,000). 

The Army of Northern Virginia held 
on by its fingernails through these bloody 
hours of fighting in places that the battle 
made famous: the East Woods, the West 
Woods, the Cornfield, the Dunker 
Church, Bloody Lane, and Burnside’s 
Bridge. After a night of horror when 


many wounded died in no-man’s land 
between the lines, the morning of Sep- 
tember 18 dawned with the Confederates 
still standing defiantly in place. Despite 
receiving reinforcements during the day, 
McClellan did not renew the attack. That 
night the Army of Northern Virginia re- 
treated across the Potomac. Except for a 
feeble pursuit on the 20th that was easily 
repulsed, the battle of Antietam was over. 

McClellan missed many opportuni- 
ties to win a decisive victory. But by com- 
pelling Lee to retreat without achieving 
his objectives in Maryland, the Army of 
the Potomac could claim at least a lim- 
ited victory. The Northern press puffed 
it up into a great triumph, all the more 
heartening because of the pessimism that 
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Charles Francis Adams (left) kept a sharp eye 
on the British government as it contemplated 
recognition of the Confederacy. 


Robert E. Lee (right). When news of his 
retreat arrived in London, Viscount 
Palmerston backed away from the idea of 
intervention. 


had preceded it. “At no time since the war 
commenced did the cause of the Union 
look more dark and despairing than one 
week ago,” declared the New York Sunday 
Mercury on September 21, but now “at 
no time since the first gun was fired have 
the hopes of the nation seemed in such a 
fair way of realization as they do today.” 
The New York Times proclaimed that the 
effects of this “GREAT VICTORY” would 
be “felt in the destinies of the Nation for 
centuries to come.” 

The Times was right about the long- 
term consequences of Antietam. Five 
days after the battle, Lincoln called a spe- 
cial meeting of his Cabinet. “I think the 
time has come,” he told them. “I wish it 
was a better time. .. . The action of the 
army against the rebels has not been 
quite what I should have best liked. But 
they have been driven out of Maryland.” 
Lincoln had made a “promise to myself 
and (hesitating a little) to my Maker” 
that “if God gave us the victory in the 
approaching battle, I would consider it 
an indication of Divine will” in favor of 
emancipation. The victory at Antietam 
was God’s sign that “he had decided this 
question in favor of the slaves.” There- 
fore, said the president, he would issue 
that day the proclamation warning Con- 
federate states that unless they returned 
to the Union by January 1, 1863, their 
slaves “shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free.”*? 

Perhaps no result of Antietam was 
more momentous than this one. But 
there were others almost as important. 
The congressional elections still loomed. 
In every midterm election of the past 
twenty years, the party in power had lost 
control of the House. Until Antietam, 
that dire prospect seemed likely this time 
as well, with unfathomable consequences 
for the government's ability to carry on 
the war. But now, commented the New 
York Times, “our armies have achieved 
brilliant victories” that reinvigorated 
Northern morale and a determination to 
see the war through to final victory. 
Democrats did make significant gains in 
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the elections. But Republicans main- 
tained control of the House by a com- 
fortable margin. A shift of an average of 
one percent of the votes to Democrats in 
sixteen Republican-held districts in nine 
states, however, would have given Demo- 
crats control of the House. And there can 
be no doubt that a Confederate victory 
at Antietam and/or the continued pres- 
ence of the Army of Northern Virginia 
in Maryland or Pennsylvania would have 
swayed that tiny percentage of voters— 
and more.*° 

Antietam also had a signal impact 
abroad. The London Times, normally 
pro-Confederate, was stunned by the “ex- 
ceedingly remarkable” outcome of the 
battle. “An army demoralized by a suc- 
cession of failures has suddenly proved 
at least equal, and we may probably say 
superior, to an army elated with triumph 
and bent upon a continuation of its con- 
quests.” American Minister Charles 
Francis Adams declared that the South 
Mountain battles and Antietam had “re- 
stored our drooping credit here,” and “as 
a consequence, less and less appears to 
be thought of mediation and interven- 
tion.”3¢ 

Adams was right. When news of 
Lee’s retreat arrived in London, Prime 
Minister Palmerston backed away from 
the idea of intervention. The only favor- 
able condition for mediation would have 
been “the great success of the South 
against the North,” he told Foreign Sec- 


The Emancipation Proclamation trans- 
formed the war, and caused European 
governments to back away from 
recognition of the Confederacy. 


Currier & Ives lithograph 

(left) entitled “President Lin- 

coln and Secretary Seward 
Signing the Proclamation 
of Freedom, January Ist 
1863.” 


retary Russell. “That state 
of things seemed ten days 
ago to be approaching,” 
but with Antietam “its ad- 
vance has been lately 
checked,” making “the whole 
matter . . . full of difficulty.” Fur- 
ther news later of the battle of 
Perryville, which forced the Confeder- 
ates to abandon their invasion of Ken- 
tucky, was frosting on the cake. “I am 
therefore inclined,” wrote Palmerston, “to 
change the opinion I wrote you when the 
Confederates seemed to be carrying all 
before them, and I am [convinced] .. . 
that we must continue merely to be look- 
ers-on till the war shall have taken a more 
decided turn.”*’ It never did take a de- 
cided enough turn for Palmerston. Never 
again did the Confederacy come so close 
to obtaining European recognition as it 
did in September 1862. 

No other campaign and battle in the 
war had such momentous, multiple con- 
sequences as Antietam (and to a much 
lesser degree Perryville). Union armies 
had stymied the supreme Confederate ef- 
forts. Foreign powers backed away from 
intervention. Lincoln issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Northern voters 
did not overthrow the Republican party, 
which forged ahead with its program to 
preserve the Union and give it a new birth 
of freedom. 

The war had other crucial turning 
points. In July 1863 the dual Union tri- 
umphs at Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
struck another blow that blunted a re- 
newed Confederate offensive in the East 
and cut off the western third of the Con- 
federacy from the rest. In September 1864 
Sherman’s capture of Atlanta reversed an- 
other decline in Northern morale and set 
the stage for the final drive to Union vic- 
tory. These also were pivotal moments. 
But they might never have happened if 
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the Confederate offensives in Kentucky 
and especially in Maryland had not been 
defeated in the fall of 1862. 
Contemporaries recognized Antie- 
tam as the preeminent turning point of 
the war. Two of the war’s best corps com- 
manders, who fought each other at 
Antietam (and several other battles), 
Winfield Scott Hancock for the Union 
and James Longstreet for the Confed- 
eracy, made precisely that point. In 1865 
Hancock looked back on the past four 
years and concluded that “the battle of 
Antietam was the heaviest disappoint- 
ment the rebels had met with. They then 
felt certain of success and felt that they 
should carry the war so far into the 
Northern states that the recognition of 
the Confederacy would have been a ne- 
cessity.” And twenty years later, Long- 
street wrote simply: “At Sharpsburg was 
sprung the keystone of the arch upon 
which the Confederate cause rested.”** 
Only with the collapse of that arch could 
the future of the United States as one na- 
tion, indivisible and free, be assured. 


JAMES M. MCPHERSON is the George 
Henry Davis Professor of American His- 
tory at Princeton University, where he has 
taught since 1962. He has authored a 
dozen books, mostly on the Civil War era, 
including Battle Cry of Freedom, which 
won the Pulitzer prize in 1989, and For 
Cause and Comrades: Why Men Fought 
in the Civil War, which won the 1998 Lin- 
coln Prize. His book on Antietam— 
Crossroad of Freedom, 1862: The Battle 
That Changed the Course of the Civil 
War—will be published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, September 2002. 
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THE MAKING OF 


“GODS AND GENERALS” 


IT’S 4:30 A.M. AN EERIE PREDAWN 
BLACKNESS CONSUMES THE STREET. 
The silence is loud. No one talks. No one 
walks. No one stalks the town. 

Iam alone—standing in front of the 
Beale House, awaiting the eruption of 
battle. I know I’m on a battlefield, for de- 
struction invades my senses. Everywhere, 
everywhere, things are broken. Tumbled 
bricks, once proud walls, litter the street. 
Piles of stone, scattered in fragments, 
obstruct the sidewalk. Broken glass and 
remnants of windows shatter beneath my 
feet. Legs and arms of busted beds and 
childrens’ chairs lie buried in mattress 
feathers. Law and order have abandoned 
this town, and war’s violent tornado has 
sliced its ugly path. 

It’s Fredericksburg, Virginia. Decem- 
ber, 1862. 

Then, suddenly, a clattering diesel 
engine generator violates the silence. A 
tower of stadium lights rudely hurls me 
139 years back to the future. In seconds, 
I’m home . . . standing amid the movie 
set of “Gods and Generals.” Another day 
of motion-picture filming has dawned. 

Creating reality that suspends real- 
ity—that’s the business of Hollywood. 
The Fredericksburg I “experienced” does 
not exist, but the story of seven score 
years ago—the story of a wrecked town, 
a battered bastion, and wasted lives—will 
leap from history onto big-screen cellu- 
loid this December, introducing millions 
to America’s most terrible trial—our 
Civil War. 

“Gods and Generals” features the 
war in Virginia. It is the motion picture 
prequel to the 1993 film Gettysburg. It 
portrays the saga of the Old Dominion 
from its secession in April 1861 through 
the Battle of Chancellorsville nearly 
twenty-five months later. It features grip- 
ping glimpses of fields of battle at First 
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Manassas, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville. The story, however, un- 
veils its drama primarily through the eyes 
of Robert E. Lee (Robert Duvall), Tho- 
mas J. “Stonewall” Jackson (Stephen 
Lang), and Lieutenant Colonel Joshua 
Lawrence Chamberlain (Jeff Daniels) of 
the 20th Maine Infantry. 

“Gods and Generals” is not a war 
movie. It is, instead, a movie about people 
who are affected by war. Its themes uti- 
lize war to relate the harshness, delicacy, 
and fragility of human existence. People 
of the past become very alive, very real, 
and very vulnerable. Their history be- 
comes our shared experience, uniting us 
with them—a union made possible 
through the timeless bonds of feelings 
and emotions. 

People will relate to “Gods and Gen- 
erals” because it’s a story about people, 
not gods and generals. Icons like Lee, 
Jackson, and Chamberlain metamor- 
phose from stone statues and black and 
white photos into deliberate, but passion- 
ate people. We find ourselves struggling 
with their decisions. A recurring tale— 
“What shall I do?” —casts a mesmerizing 
spell. Questions abound, and answers are 
difficult. Do I fight for my country or ally 
with my state? Do I teach good students 
or lead good soldiers? Do I leave my wife 
and children for duty on the battlefield? 
Do I sacrifice my home for patriotism 
and honor? Am I willing to die for my 
cause? What is my cause? 

No less important than personaliz- 
ing near myths are the interpersonal re- 
lationships developed and expressed 
throughout the film. A father fails to rec- 
ognize his battle-weary son. A mother 
says good-bye to her two sons off to war. 
A fearless man fears the common dan- 
gers of childbirth. A soldier “adopts” a 
little girl as a substitute for his daughter. 
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A wife prays for her devoted husband, 
trusting his safety to the Lord. These mo- 
ments are not simple anecdotes and not 
meaningless fluff. They are, in fact, ex- 
pressions of events and emotions that 
convey a remote past into a personal pres- 
ence. 

The primary story of “Gods and 
Generals” is real, not contrived. We didn’t 
make it up. We didn’t conjure up the 
main characters. We didn’t invent the 
prime story line. We didn’t create the 
drama, trauma, and tragedy. In an indus- 
try driven by entertainment, achieved 
through fantasy, one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of “Gods and Generals” is to con- 
vince viewers this is not fiction. 

Even many of the words of the char- 
acters are from documented history. The 
movie's screenplay, written by Ron Max- 
well—and based upon the bestselling 
novel “Gods and Generals” by Jeff 
Shaara—extracts primary sources such as 
diaries, journals, letters, and newspapers. 
Firsthand accounts leap from the book 
page to the movie screen. Quotations 
from the period convey sincerity and 
gravity, and bolster the sense of realism. 

Making history a reality is Ron 
Maxwell’s passion. Generating good his- 
tory from Hollywood is his indefatigable 
mission, Mission impossible? Skeptics 
have good reason to doubt. Recent films 
such as “The Patriot” and “Pearl Harbor” 
are, as history, abominations. Their sto- 
ries reflect modern mythology, in which 
history is used and abused. Hollywood 
knows that history, as history, does not 


Opposite: a scene from 
First Manassas. 


All photographs in this article are by Van 
Redin, courtesy Ted Turner Pictures’ “Gods 
and Generals,” distributed by Warner Bros. 


sell. Real history will not pack greenbacks 
into the box office. Real history is flawed, 
by Hollywood standards, because it can- 
not entertain; is slow and monotonous; 
fails to thrill the “Star Wars” computer 
generation; and seldom meets the audi- 
ence demand for sex, language, and vio- 
lence. A real history movie out of Holly- 
wood? Laughable! 

Not so for Ron Maxwell. Maxwell 
adheres to reality over fiction. He under- 
stands history as people, not dates. He en- 
visions history as choices, not chronol- 
ogy. He views history as day-to-day 
drama—a drama propelled by the indi- 
vidual and his power to make his own 
decisions. For Maxwell, the attraction of 
history is that it’s never past, but always 
in the present. 

This philosophy of “active” history 
permits Maxwell to draw drama from the 
soul of his characters. By understanding 
Robert E. Lee’s devout service to his 
country—but his even deeper love for 
Virginia—Maxwell “feels” Lee’s torturous 
choice between union or secession. By ex- 
ploring the deep religious conviction of 
Stonewall Jackson, Maxwell “hears” Old 
Jack’s prayers for guidance and deliver- 
ance. By knowing Chamberlain’s certi- 
tude against slavery, Maxwell “struggles” 
with Chamberlain’s dilemma concerning 
the morality of freedom at the cost of 
battlefield killing. 

Maxwell does not approach history 
or historians with a pretentious attitude. 
He eagerly seeks the advice of profession- 
als in the field. He shared the draft screen- 
play, in fact, with a dozen Civil War his- 
torians, requesting their earnest 
evaluation. “I received a pile of comments 
thicker than the script!” Maxwell recalled. 
“But they were useful suggestions. They 
improved the story and the product.” 
Maxwell thus depends upon the research 
of scholars, whose collective knowledge 
yields the character foundation for his lu- 
minaries on film. Ron’s library is not a 
source of pride, but a source of study. 
Through his books, he has met many 
friends; and among his best friends are 
Lee, Jackson, and Chamberlain. 

Although based upon facts, “Gods 
and Generals” is not necessarily factual. 
History leaves many gaps, and although 
painful for historians to admit, we don’t 
always know the facts. Even facts are sub- 
ject to interpretation, and over time, mu- 
tation. As Napoleon once declared: 
“Whatis history but a fable agreed upon.” 


We often know what happens, but we sel- 
dom know “who said what” to make it 
happen. Herein lies Maxwell’s magic. Us- 
ing factual history as his foundation, 
Maxwell’s screenplay expresses the words 
that illuminate the happening. His actors 
generate the energy and emotion that 
guide the words into meaning. The en- 
suing conversations, deliberations, and 
decisions create realism, but not actual 
reality—impossible to recreate. 

Because of Maxwell’s dedication to 


| history—and Hollywood’s scorn for the 


subject—“Gods and Generals” required 
a venue outside of the Hollywood stu- 
dio. Making a motion picture without the 
financial backing of Tinsel Town can be 
difficult at best and insurmountable at 


worst. Millions of dollars are required, 

| not only to hire the quality screen talent, 
but to pay for the dozens of supporting 
services and hundreds of people a big- 
screen movie requires. 

Where to find the money? Where 
does Maxwell look for bucks, indepen- 
dent of Hollywood? 

Ted Turner. The monolith of Atlanta 
had shared a penchant for Civil War his- 
tory since his finishing school years on 
the Missionary Ridge battlefield at Chat- 

| tanooga. Turner’s cable empire funded 

various television movies such as 

“Andersonville” and “The Hunley.” 

Turner provided $14 million for the early 

1990s production of “Gettysburg,” which 

| Maxwell wrote and directed. The subse- 


Ron Maxwell on the set of First Manassas. The battlefield sets required 
five hundred to one thousand acres, but the average local farm tallied 
about two hundred acres a piece. 
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quent success of “Gettysburg” cemented 
the relationship between Maxwell and 
Turner, but would Turner once again 
open his vault? 

Maxwell needed a story first. He re- 
quired a prequel, in book form, to 
“Gettysburg.” He turned to his friend Jeff 
Shaara. Jeff had grown up tramping 
around Civil War battlefields with his fa- 
ther, Michael. Michael Shaara’s novel The 
Killer Angels, upon which the movie 
“Gettysburg” is based, won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1976, but Shaara’s accomplish- 
ment—and his award-winning novel— 
went largely unnoticed during the anti- 
war Vietnam era. Michael’s untimely 
death left Jeff as bearer of the family writ- 
ing genes, but Jeff’s talent remained la- 


tent until Maxwell persuaded him to au- 
thor “Gods and Generals.” Released in 
1996, Jeff’s book rode a crest of interest 
in the Civil War, ascending to stardom as 
a New York Times best seller. 

Armed now with a story, and an un- 
precedented popularity in the Civil War, 
Maxwell still could not approach Turner, 
or anyone else, for millions for the 
prequel. He needed something more than 
Shaara’s book. He needed a screenplay. 
And he needed money to write the 
screenplay. 

Here’s where | entered the picture. | 
believed I could find some money for Mr. 
Maxwell. No, not from my account. As a 
National Park Service ranger-historian 


| for twenty years, and subsequently as 


Confederate officers, left to right, Major Walter Taylor (Bo Brinkman), General 
Robert E. Lee (Robert Duvall), General James Longstreet (Bruce Boxleitner), and 
Colonel William Pendleton (John Castle), with director Ron Maxwell. 


president of The Association for the Pres- 
ervation of Civil War Sites (APCWS, a 
non-profit battlefield conservancy), my 
wallet was thin. Although poor in dol- 
lars, I was rich with contacts, especially 
in my home-base of Washington County, 


| Maryland. 


Washington County bulges with 
Civil War sites. The Antietam Battlefield 
lies in the southeastern section of the 
county. The gaps of South Mountain de- 
fine its eastern border, and Harper's Ferry 
and Maryland Heights sit along its south- 
ern boundary on the Potomac River. 
During the Gettysburg Campaign, Lee’s 
army invaded and retreated through 
Washington County. Geographically lo- 
cated at the narrowest distance between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, the border 
county in the border state witnessed ac- 
tion and hosted the armies in all four 
years of the war. 

What better place to film a Civil War 
movie than in the heart of Civil War 
country? I was aware of Maxwell’s desire 
to film on location—in proximity to the 
real history. Maxwell draws energy and 


| inspiration from the hallowed ground of 


a battlefield. Although it is Hollywood’s 
fashion to film American war movies out 
of the country, where it’s less costly and 
less regulatory, it is sacrilege for Maxwell. 
Witness Gettysburge—most of the filming 
occurred in the shadows of the Round 
Tops. 

Hence my challenge: How to pry 
Maxwell from Pennsylvania? Ron had a 
good experience in the Quaker State, and 
when we began discussing the prospects 
for “Gods and Generals” in 1996, he in- 
dicated his desire to again use the Gettys- 
burg area as his base. Thus I embarked 
on my methodical scheme to steal Ron 
from Pennsylvania. 

First, I had to convince the local poli- 
ticians of the county and the city of 
Hagerstown that Maxwell’s venture was 
worth up-front money. My strategy was 
not history, but economics—landing a 
major motion picture would generate 
millions for the area’s economy. In addi- 
tion, it would position Washington 
County and Hagerstown as the epicen- 
ter of Civil War tourism in the mid-At- 
lantic. Quietly, in one-on-one discus- 
sions, a consensus developed. We should 
aggressively pursue Maxwell and Jeff 
Shaara. 

The pursuit began in earnest in April 
1997, when APCWS hosted its 10th an- 
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nual conference at Hagerstown. Nearly 
eight hundred conferees participated in 
sessions and tours, featuring more than 
fifty Civil War notables, including Max- 
well and Shaara. The highlight event was 
“Stars of Gettysburg,” a live, Larry King- 
style show before a capacity audience at 
the Maryland Theater in Hagerstown. 
Again, Maxwell and Shaara were stars. 
These events showed our enthusiasm and 
dedication as a Civil War-friendly com- 
munity, a contagion captured by our 
guest duo. We also hosted a private tour 
that touted our Civil War assets and our 
willingness to commit financial resources 
to “Gods and Generals.” 

By the end of the weekend, Maxwell 
and Shaara were sold on the idea. Five 
months later, during the hoopla of the 
community’s 135th Antietam com- 
memoration in September, the county 
committed $250,000; the city $50,000; 
and local businesses another $50,000 in 
guaranteed loans to Antietam Filmworks 
(a new company started by Maxwell and 
Shaara) for development and long range 
preproduction for “Gods and Generals.” 
Our theft from Pennsylvania was com- 
plete. 

Although we had won the company, 
we had not won the lottery. Maxwell still 
needed the millions to produce his inde- 
pendent film. Three years passed. Our 
local governments and businesses, at risk 
for the $350,000 in loans, expressed ner- 
vousness, realizing the dire political con- 
sequences of money in, but no money 
returned. We all understood the risk, but 
we never doubted the result. We believed 
in Maxwell, and had faith he would pre- 
vail. 

Ted Turner’s commitment to the 
project in early 2001 ended any doubts. 
Washington County would be the home 
for a Civil War motion picture. “Gods and 
Generals” was ours. 

Ted Turner Pictures was created, and 
“Gods and Generals” would be its first 
film. Maxwell would function as pro- 
ducer, writer, and director. Ron’s dream 
had been realized—nearly complete in- 
dependence. No studio bureaucrats; no 
Hollywood interference; no meddling 
with the product or its production. Ron 
had principal control. As writer, he could 
modify the screenplay at will. As direc- 
tor, he had one hundred percent artistic 
control. As producer, he could funnel 
Turner’s $54 million—yes, four times the 
cost of “Gettysburg”—to ensure maximi- 


zation of every dollar. Best of all, Max- 
well could select his own team. Actors, 
department heads, technical specialists, 
and film locations were all Ron’s choice. 
The only choice not available—and the 
hawks watched every dollar—was don’t 
over expend Turner’s budget. 

Starting with nothing—no staff, no 
building, no furniture, and no equip- 
ment—Maxwell wasted little time. First, 
a building. Where to locate the office? The 
loan agreement with Washington County 
required the office be established within 
the county. After an exhaustive search, it 
was decided: the former sewer depart- 
ment offices. Centrally located near two 
interstates, and within minutes of ware- 
houses for storage and indoor sets, the 
Williamsport office building fulfilled the 
need. An occasional wind shift some- 


| times stalled the creativity within the 


building, as we rushed to the windows to 
stave away interesting odors from the 
adjoining treatment plant. Yet overall, the 
geographic location saved time and 
money. 

As the details and minutiae of office 


| set up and staff hires continued, Maxwell 


directed his attention to more important 
matters—actors. Will Jeff Daniels, Colo- 
nel Chamberlain in “Gettysburg,” reprise 
his role? Is Martin Sheen, now president 
of the United States in “The West Wing,” 
available for a return as Robert E. Lee? 
And Jackson—the primary character in 
“Gods and Generals”>—who should be 
Jackson? 


Right: Colonel Joshua Chamberlain 
(Jeff Daniels) leads his men at the 
Battle of Fredericksburg. 


Daniels agreed to return as Cham- 
berlain, a role he performed so brilliantly 
nearly a decade before. Some wondered 
aloud if the audience would take him se- 
riously, following his box office success 
in the comedy “Dumb and Dumber.” Yet 
Ron had no reservations; he understood 
Daniels’ skills and abilities, and knew no 
one could portray Chamberlain better. 

Martin Sheen wanted to do it. He 
wanted to be both president and General 
Lee. Maxwell tried to mesh Sheen’s “The 
West Wing” schedule with ours, but it just 
became an impossible juggling of dates 
and times. Mr. Sheen, literally, was out 
of the picture. 

A substitute for Sheen came in- 


stantly to Maxwell. Robert Duvall. Duvall | 


had been Maxwell’s first choice for Lee 
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in “Gettysburg,” but a schedule conflict 
had prohibited Duvall’s participation. 
Perhaps the Academy Award winner 


| would be interested in “Gods and Gen- 


erals.” Maxwell contacted Duvall at his 
farm in the piedmont of Virginia. 
“Bobby,” as his closest friends call him, 
accepted the role, and considered it a 
great honor, especially since his family 
tree includes branches to Lee. Duvall even 
requested that his personal hair and 
makeup artist be utilized, even though he 
resides in Rome, Italy. Ron relented. “We 
want Bobby to look like Bobby Lee.” 

The Jackson question required con- 
siderable consideration. With box office 
draw always in mind, do you go with 
who’s hot? Is star recognition the key to 
the movie’s success? Most pragmatic of 
all—can you afford the big star? With a 
price tag of $10-$20 million expended for 
one actor, not much would remain to 
make the movie. Would Turner throw in 
extra dollars to pay for the sizzling com- 
modity? 

Ron wanted Russell Crowe. During 
his neophyte years, Maxwell had ac- 
knowledged Crowe’s talent, and had in- 
vited him to read for the Chamberlain 


role in “Gettysburg.” Knowing Crowe’s 
draw, Turner authorized a significant of- 
fer. We waited for Crowe’s answer ...and 
waited and waited. Finally, at the end of 
July, word arrived. The answer 
Crowe wanted to tour with his rock band. 

What to do with Jackson? Three 
weeks before filming was scheduled, we 
still didn’t have a Stonewall. Everybody 


no: 


in the company knew we didn’t have a 
Stonewall, and we also knew that with- 
out Jackson, no movie. Maxwell faced G- 
force pressure. Time was running out. 
Then it dawned. The key to Jackson, 
Ron reasoned, was not star-power. He 
needed a superb talent. He required a ver- 
satile dramatist who could reveal the 
complex and intricate Jackson. He de- 


Jeff Daniels and Ron Maxwell. 


ts 
\ 


sired an actor who could portray not only 
the “Mighty Stonewall”—stern, struc- 
tured, and indomitable—but also an art- 
ist who could reveal the heart and soul 
of Jackson as Christian, father, and hus- 
band. 

Stephen Lang became the obvious 
choice for Maxwell. Experienced in the- 
ater, television, and film, Lang possessed 
the right physical qualities to duplicate 
Stonewall (blue eyes, wavy dark sandy 
hair, medium frame, just under six feet, 
age near forty). More important, how- 
ever, was Lang’s ability to convey Jack- 
son not as stone, but as soul, Emotion— 


_ expressed by the actor and absorbed by 


the audience—is the key to a successful 
character. Lang can be, and must be, 
Stonewall Jackson in his entirety. 

Maxwell knew Lang could do it. He 
had worked with and directed Stephen 
in “Gettysburg,” where Lang portrayed 
the fiery and despondent George Pickett. 
Pickett’s vicissitudes served as a good 
warm-up for Jackson. The real question 
for Maxwell—could the “Gettysburg” 
audience transmute Lang from Pickett, 
or better, forget he even was Pickett. The 
answer lies in part in the wizardry of hair 
and makeup artists, But the principal 
weight fell upon Lang’s performance. He 
must convince viewers he is, and always 
has been, Jackson. 

Turner consented. “If you believe in 
Stephen Lang,” he assured Maxwell, “I be- 
lieve in you.” Stonewall was settled. 

Lang received notification of his se- 
lection as Jackson the second week of 
August. He had two weeks to prepare. 
The task seemed overwhelming. Not 
only must he memorize thousands of 
screenplay words, but he must give the 
words meaning and feeling. He must un- 
derstand his character, but also the char- 
acter of others. He must grasp relation- 
ships, both evident and subtle, and 
forward the past into present. Simply 
stated, the chemistry fails without Stone- 
wall Jackson, and Lang is the capital in- 
gredient. 

Lang immersed himself in the 
screenplay, but also spent considerable 
time discussing Jackson with Maxwell 
and myself. He wanted our views on Old 
Jack. He engaged us in repartee, quizzing 
us, challenging us, to provide perceptions 
of Jackson’s character and personality. 
Lang read voraciously, learning and in- 
ternalizing everything he could about 
Stonewall. Despite the shortage of time, 
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and the frenzied, frantic pace of the last 
days before “Action!”, Lang employed a 
“Jacksonesque” approach to Jackson— 
deliberate, methodical, and thorough. 

I shared a Jackson anecdote with 
Lang that I guaranteed no book included. 
It occurred in early June 2001. Ron, my- 
self, our director of photography Kees 
von Oostrum, and Ist Unit assistant di- 
rector Donald Eaton, were reviewing the 
screenplay—line by line—for nearly two 
hundred pages. Tedious, but necessary, 
we had been sequestered for over seven 
hours, constructing the mechanics of the 
movie from word after word. Finally, as 
we neared exhaustion, Donald sighed, 
and proclaimed: “And Stonewall Jackson 
died.” Suddenly, our eyes caught a shuffle, 
and we were jolted from our mental haze. 
Ten feet away were Maxwell’s dogs, Willie 
and Tibbie (two lovely Westies), who had 
been sleeping soundly for hours. The two 
canines, constant companions of Ron’s, 
had “experienced” the screenplay, sitting 
for months by the side of their human 
father as he researched and wrote the 
movie. When Donald Eaton declared, 
“And Stonewall Jackson died,” inexplica- 
bly, both dogs awakened from their slum- 
ber. Tibbie stood straight up, barking and 
growling—displeased, apparently, with 
the death pronouncement. 

Death, unfortunately, became even 
more personal for Maxwell during the 
film’s preparatory phase. Ron’s father 
died in New York in mid-June. Although 
not unexpected, the passing was un- 
timely, adding even more strain to 
Maxwell’s burdens. Remarkably, 
throughout the turmoil of his father’s 
death, Ron maintained his composure. I 
marveled—how could a man so full of 
emotion, and so understanding of emo- 
tion, not be broken? I soon learned the 
answer. His father had given him renewed 
strength, and a parting gift: insight into 
how to do the Jackson death scene. 

Amid the loss of his father and the 
frenetic whirlwind of the movie world, 
Ron found comfort in his two leading la- 
dies—Fanny Chamberlain and Mary 
Anna Jackson. Unlike in “Gettysburg,” a 
war movie, with virtually no women’s 
roles, “Gods and Generals” places strong 
emphasis upon strong women. Mrs. 
Chamberlain, portrayed by Academy 
Award-winning actress Mira Sorvino, 
struggles with her husband’s voluntary 
decision to go to war. She demands ex- 
planation. Why give up your teaching? 


What about your children? ... Why make 
mea widow? The battlefield frightens her, 
but in some strange vision, she foresees 
Lawrence’s future. Professor Chamber- 
lain, a master in rhetoric, struggles with 
words—he yields no satisfactory answers 
for his wife. Fanny begrudgingly relents, 
however, and in a moment of intellectual 
radiance, cites an obscure English poem 
that binds their lives and love. 
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The Jacksons cite scripture rather 
than poetry. Mary Anna Jackson un- 
doubtedly shares similar concerns as Mrs. 
Chamberlain, but she does not voice 
them. Instead, when word arrives that 
Major Jackson has been called to active 
service on behalf of his native Virginia, 
they first turn to the Bible, and Mary 
Anna prays with her husband. Both yield 
their destinies to the Lord; both know 


their bonds are cemented, now and ever 
after, through the will of a merciful God. 
Both share an inner peace as Jackson 
rides to war. Portrayed beautifully by ac- 
tress Kali Rocha (a Maxwell discovery), 
Mrs. Jackson chisels away the stonewall 
facade. Through Mary Anna, Jackson ex- 
presses his faith; displays his passion; and 
showers an endearing love. Mary Anna 
makes Stonewall Jackson human. 

With his leading men and women 
now in place, Maxwell focused upon lo- 
cations. Where to film? The answer seems 
obvious—film a Civil War movie on the 
Civil War battlefields, Yet this is problem- 
atic. The National Park Service, admin- 
istrator of the major battlefields, does not 
permit “opposing fire” (weapons pointed 
and discharged at enemy ranks). Even if 
permitted, monuments at the national 
battlefields, now part of the historic 
landscape, cannot be removed. In addi- 
tion, some battlefields have been altered 
irretrievably by developers’ bulldozers. 


Left: Kali Rocha as Mrs. Jackson and 
Stephen Lang as Stonewall Jackson. 
Below: A scene from the Battle of 
Fredericksburg. 


Fredericksburg is a classic example, 
where residential housing despoils the 
bloody fields of Marye’s Heights. 

Since the national battlefields offered 
little promise, another problem arose. 
Where to find terrain that emulates the 
real ground of a battlefield? We need a 
hill to recreate Henry Hill at First 
Manassas. We need a heights to represent 
Marye’s Heights. We need a cornfield to 
anchor bloody Antietam. We need a 
tangled wilderness, with intermittent 
open fields, to replicate Chancellorsville. 
Add to the terrain problem this compli- 
cation—fifty percent of the movie, as re- 
quired by the preproduction loan agree- 
ment with Washington County, 


| Maryland—must be filmed in Washing- 


ton County. 

Maxwell and I, along with Wash- 
ington County planning director Bob 
Arch, spent months—nay years— 
searching for our movie battlefields. The 
problem was not fields and trees and 
hills. Washington County possesses 
125,000 acres of undulating agricultural 
land in the heart of the Cumberland Val- 
ley. The problem was power lines. Coun- 
try roads crisscrossed the farm land- 
scape, and along the right-of-ways grew 
wires and poles—such a common site, 
our minds make them “invisible.” Not so 


| for the camera’s eye. 


Other problems prevailed. Barn si- 


| los created a visual encumbrance. Not yet 


invented at the time of the Civil War, 
these silage towers, painted an assortment 
of colors, interrupted the horizon on 
nearly every farm. Fences posed another 
difficulty—we needed wide expanses to 
maneuver men, artillery, and horses, with 
momentum not impeded by barbed wire 
or high tension fencing. Multiple prop- 
erty owners presented another challenge. 
Our battlefield sets required five hundred 
to one thousand acres, but the average 
local farm tallied about two hundred 
acres a piece. We discovered neighborly 
deals often aren’t neighborly, and collu- 


| sion can collide with cash. Accessibility 


offered yet another predicament—could 


| we transport nearly two linear miles of 


tractor trailers to the site? And if so, could 
we find enough dry, well-drained, flat 
space to park the trailer city? Finally there 
was noise—noise from nearby interstate 
highways; noise from country roads; 
noise from farm operations; noise from 
overhead planes. It’s amazing how far 
unnatural sounds carry in a natural en- 


vironment. The sensitive sound equip- 
ment of a movie set requires unfettered 
background silence. 

These obstacles proved nearly insur- 
mountable, but patience and persistence 
prevailed. We discovered a farm crafted 
for Chancellorsville; a model for Marye’s 
Heights; and suitable for non-battle, out- 
door scenes. The Austin Flook farm near 
Keedysville, about three miles east of the 
Antietam Battlefield, met our criteria, 
though not perfectly. A power line had to 
be dropped; several fences removed; farm 
roads improved; an access bridge built; 
fence row timber toppled; and bulldoz- 
ers stalled at an adjoining development. 
Cannon blasts and night-time filming 
occasionally disrupted the neighbors; but 
we, and not they, created the neighborly 
noise. 

Through nearly three months of 
“occupation,” retired farmer Flook, wife 
Joanne, and son Dwayne proved hospi- 
table hosts. Enthused by our presence, 
and receptive to our intense demands 
upon them and their property, perhaps 
the only issue unresolved was the Cali- 
fornian imports’ failure to grasp that 
Flook rhymes with “look” and not “luke.” 
Austin prowled the property persistently, 
not as a prowler, but more like the plower 
he practiced for sixty plus years. He en- 
joyed discourse, especially on politics, 
and never held opinion in reserve. The 
Californians considered him “local 
color,” but marveled at his shrewd busi- 
ness acumen, his knowledge of history 
and antiques, and his eighteenth century 
stone manor. Son Dwayne became so in- 


| trigued by the movie, we adopted him 


into one of my cannon crews, where he 
made appearances (in different scenes) 
as both a Union and Confederate can- 
noneer. 

Although the Flook farm solved 
many of our location problems, Manassas 
and Antietam remained problematic. Di- 
rector Maxwell required expansive, open 
spaces for these battlefields—1,000- 
acre, 360-degree vistas without twenty- 
first century despoliation, and with ter- 
rain to match the real battlegrounds. 
Does it exist? 

Ron discovered this pristine location 


| in the Shenandoah Valley, the southern 


sister of the Cumberland Valley. About 
midpoint between Staunton and Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, near the tiny hamlet of 
Middlebrook, is landscape that has 
changed little since the Civil War. Its ter- 
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rain offered every advantage, but its lo- 
cation suffered a significant disadvan- 
tage—it was three hours from our base 
in Williamsport. Three hours! ... one way. 
This distance dilemma created conster- 
nation for some within the film com- 
pany; but Producer Maxwell, indepen- 
dent of studio interference, produced his 
decision—we film in Virginia, because it’s 
best for the movie. End of argument. 

Maxwell also desired to couple his 
Old Dominion battlefields with two old, 
but familiar schools—the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute and Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity. Both provided leaders and sol- 
diers to the Confederacy, and both played 
roles in the opening days of the conflict. 
Maxwell wanted to film on location, but 
he was disappointed with his reception. 
The timing was bad for VMI; our first day 
of filming coincided with the first week 
of “Rat” (freshman) indoctrination. 
Could Hollywood and hollering coexist? 
The issue for W&L (known as Washing- 
ton College in 1861) was not students, 
but politics—the administration feared 
we would hoist the Confederate battle 
flag (an interesting irony, considering the 
“L” stands for Lee, as in Robert E. Lee, 
president of the college in the immedi- 
ate postwar era). In both cases, Maxwell 
utilized his diplomatic skills to overcome 
the campus resistance. He assured VMI 
we would not disturb the “Rats,” and he 
educated the W&L educators that the 
maligned battle flag did not yet exist. 
Agreements finally were sealed—a scant 
two weeks prior to filming. 

Planning, with such uncertainty, in- 
jects even more chaos into a frantic 
schedule. As we neared production, per- 
haps the greatest uncertainty remained 
Fredericksburg. Where do we film the 
battle in the streets of Fredericksburg? 
The real city never was given much con- 
sideration. Too much traffic; too many 
residents; too many businesses disrupted. 
We required a historic town that, for the 
most part, no longer functioned as a 
town. Where, in the mid-Atlantic region, 
did our empty town exist? 

Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia. 
Harper’s Ferry is both a town and a na- 
tional park. The living component, with 
mayor, council, and about four hundred 
residents, domiciles in the “Upper Town,” 
on a hill overlooking the confluence of 
the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers. 
Much of the “Lower Town,” which lies 
predominantly within the flood plain, has 


been under National Park Service juris- 
diction for half a century. Tourists are the 
life in the “Lower Town,” where they in- 
teract with a $100 million streetscape of 
restored and rehabilitated nineteenth 
century buildings—a perfect “set” for our 
Fredericksburg! 

Yet not so perfect. We needed to blow 
up buildings to replicate the savage bom- 
bardment of the town. Crumble historic 
structures in a historical park? We needed 
soldiers firing and bullets ricocheting. We 
needed glass breaking and bricks tum- 
bling. We needed fires burning and de- 
bris smoldering. We needed a war zone. 
Could we convert a pristine historical 
park into a West Bank Ramallah, and not 
really do any harm? 

This proposed level of “destruction,” 
and certain NPS constraints, led the 
company’s art department to argue for a 
fabricated Fredericksburg—fake blocks, 
fake facades, fake streets, fakes for every- 
thing. This “Fauxburg” would permit 
complete artistic freedom; allow unlim- 
ited utilization of pyrotechnics; and fea- 
ture spectacular stunts. We would con- 
trol our own environment, and 
manipulate our war at will. An intrigu- 
ing recommendation (and verily Holly- 
wood); but very, very expensive. When 
the tab came in at $4 million—for a set 
we would use one week and throw away 
the next—producer Maxwell made his 
executive decision. “One reason we’re 
here is Harper's Ferry,” he exclaimed. “We 
have a $100 million set in our backyard. 
Get me Harper’s Ferry!” 


Right: Ron Maxwell, Stephen Lang, 
Robert Duvall and Bruce Boxleitner 
in Harper’s Ferry on the set used 
for Fredericksburg. 


Getting Harper’s Ferry was my job. 
I had worked there, the national park ten 
minutes from my boyhood home, for 
twenty years. As the former chief histo- 
rian, I knew the resources; supervised 
much of the staff; understood NPS pro- 
tocols; and had experience with internal 
park politics. Most important, I had 
worked for and beside Don Campbell, 
the park superintendent, for fifteen years. 
Together, we had waged hard-fought 
preservation battles. As alter egos, we had 
shared our mutual affinity for Stonewall 
Jackson—seldom did we conduct a strat- 
egy session without discussing or apply- 
ing the military lessons of the Mighty 
Stonewall. 
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Despite my personal relationship 
with the park superintendent, and my 
reputation as a staunch preservationist, 
I faced a hard sell. Permitting Hollywood 
into the sanctity of a national park is 
questionable in itself. Allowing Holly- 
wood to transforma national park—from 
historic Harper’s Ferry into “Faux- 
burg”—ballooned the boundaries of a 
sane request. 

Superintendent Campbell realized 
he faced one of the most significant de- 
cisions in his twenty-two-year tenure at 
Harper’s Ferry. He also recognized the 
geopolitical opportunity. Hosting a ma- 
jor motion picture could score points 
with surrounding Jefferson County, who 
seldom expressed support for the park’s 
battlefield expansion initiatives. (Ironi- 
cally, nearly 1,000 acres of Stonewall’s 
1862 battlefield, including his primary 
positions on School House Ridge and the 
Chambers farm, are adjacent to, but out- 
side of, the current park boundary). 
Campbell reasoned the film would infuse 


immediate dollars into the local 
economy; would further enhance 
Harper’s Ferry’s notoriety as a Civil War 
site; and would bring timely attention to 
the park’s efforts to protect Jackson’s 
battleground. Campbell, seizing the mo- 
ment, even requested Maxwell’s appear- 
ance in a brief NPS video touting the vir- 
tues of battlefield preservation. Mr. 
Maxwell, a resolute advocate of this cause, 
readily agreed. 

Although the superintendent’s pre- 
dilection leaned toward approval, 
Campbell rejected a unilateral decision. 
He desired input from his senior staff. 
Thence began a progression of meet- 
ings—parlays with division chiefs; analy- 
sis with the curators; our designers ru- 
minating with the park’s architect; 
walk-throughs with the maintenance 
foremen; agreements with administra- 
tion; safety and security with law enforce- 
ment; visitor traffic and orientation; lo- 
gistics for base camp, food tents, tractor 
trailer parking, and bus shuttles. Hun- 


dreds of details; dozens of questions. We 


| even offered pyrotechnic sessions to 


demonstrate our special effects, aimed 
not only at creating “magic,” but to en- 
sure the protection of people and prop- 
erty. These discussions occurred over two 
months—an eternity in the film busi- 
ness. Impatience blossomed. But we were 
presenting a novel proposal, untried and 
unprecedented, within a national histori- 
cal park. We must answer their questions; 
follow their rules; and compromise their 
needs with our wants. Finally, the letter 
arrived. Approved! 

With the locations now firm, the 
principal actors selected, and the film 
crew hired, we were ready to make a Civil 
War movie. One extraordinary element 
remained, however—the reenactors. 

Ron Maxwell asked me to recruit 
and retain the reenactors. Impressed 
with my coordination of the 135th 
Antietam commemoration (which at- 
tracted 12,700 reenactors) and my pres- 
ervation outreach to the “hobby” dur- 


ing my APCWS tenure, Maxwell offered 
me the challenge—recruit the thousands 
of reenactors required for “Gods and 
Generals.” 

Appears simple enough. There are 
thousands to chose from. Numbers are 
not the problem, however. The problem 
is age—the average Civil War reenactor 


| is between 40-45 years old, more than 


double the age of most real Civil War sol- 


_ diers. Another issue is weight—volun- 


teers of North and South generally 
scaled in at 130-160 pounds; today’s 
reenactors typically hoist frames of the 
170-220 pound variety. This weight is- 
sue had haunted Maxwell since the 
opening frames of “Gettysburg.” At the 
premiere of the movie in Washington, 
D.C., a memorable moment occurred 
when Ed Bearss—former chief historian 
of the National Park Service—saw a 
Confederate soldier literally fill the 
screen, horizontally, with his massive 
girth. Bearss, whose voice booms even 
when he whispers, leaned over to me and 
pronounced, in his classic, rhythmic 
staccato: “I didn’t know they had any fat 
Confederates!” 

Fat Confederates, bad beards, and 
too much gray hair injured the credibil- 
ity of “Gettysburg.” Maxwell demanded 
an army that looked like an army for 
“Gods and Generals,” and he assigned me 
the job of raising not one, but two 


| armies—North and South. 


I knew I could not tackle the task 
alone, so I hired two top lieutenants— 
Don Warlick and Dana Heim. I had 
worked closely with both men during 
the Antietam 135th anniversary reenact- 
ment, and was impressed with their skills 
and their hours of labor. Warlick coor- 
dinates reenactments as a vocation. He 
understands the mechanics and logistics 
of these mega-events, and can tend to 
the details of establishing a “tent city” 
(camp layout, roads, parking, firewood, 
straw, showers, potties, and security). 
Sergeant Heim, a retired Marine Corps 
Parris Island drill instructor, is known 
in the hobby as “General” Heim, as he 
often is selected as supreme commander 
of thousands of Union soldiers at reen- 
actments. Dana also is the elected leader 
of the largest Federal reenactor organi- 
zation (the United States Volunteers), 
and he is a master of Civil War tactics. 
With Warlick as my logistician and Heim 
as my field commander, my recruitment 


| team was in place. 
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We had two months—two months 
to spread the word, select our soldiers, 
and organize the respective armies. Faced 
with this enormity, we developed and 
implemented a methodical plan. First, we 
would recruit individuals only, and not 
units. Reenactor units have a reputation 
of promising large numbers, but muster- 
ing only a few (a recurring problem when 
filming “Gettysburg” ). Second, we would 
screen each individual through an appli- 
cation and a current head-to-toe photo- 
graph. This would answer the age and 
weight concerns, and permit an initial 
“inspection” of uniforms, weapons, and 
accouterments. To facilitate the process, 
we established an on-line application 
(probably the first Hollywood movie to 
utilize the internet for recruitment), and 
we photographed several thousand 
reenactors at summer events commemo- 
rating Gettysburg and Manassas. All to- 
taled, nearly 7,500 reenactors applied, but 
many failed to submit a photo, resulting 
in disqualification. We ultimately ap- 
proved nearly 3,000 participants, earn- 
ing us the nom de guerre “the trinity’— 
we controlled who passed through the 
gates (shutter gates) of the camera. 

Selection, although tedious, oper- 
ated smoothly. Yet we encountered an- 
other problem—availability. When were 
our chosen ones available? How should 
we match our film schedule with the per- 
sonal schedules of thousands of 
reenactors? And over a four month pe- 
riod? 

This predicament required careful 
thought and coordination with Donald 
Eaton, the Ist Unit assistant director. 
Donald had the unenviable task of trans- 
forming the screenplay into a day-by- 
day, hour-by-hour filming schedule. For- 
tunately, he quickly grasped that most 
reenactors have real jobs, and are avail- 
able primarily on weekends. He also ac- 
cepted my theory of “clumping”— 
scheduling major battle scenes 
sequentially. As an example, “clump” all 
Manassas scenes into a Manassas week, 
with the weekend reserved for scenes re- 
quiring the greatest numbers. Donald 
exercised calendar gymnastics to match 
scenes with anticipated numbers. He 
based his assumptions on our esti- 
mates—and the crystal ball provided our 
guidance, since we could not determine 
numbers until the schedule was released. 
Once published, each reenactor chose 
which scenes and which dates, but the 


| question always remained—how many 


would actually show? 

The reason for this incertitude—we 
were not paying them. We were asking 
each reenactor to volunteer his time, his 
uniform(s), his weapon(s), his accouter- 
ments, and his skills to “Gods and Gen- 
erals.” They had volunteered for “Gettys- 
burg” nine years earlier. Would they 
volunteer again? 


Right: a scene from the Battle of 
Chancellorsville. 


informed Maxwell they would not. 
Some would show, just for the thrill and 
vanity of a Hollywood movie; but this 
would not attract most. We needed an 
incentive—something to spark the spirit 
of volunteerism. We needed a project that 
appealed to the reenactors’ love of his- 
tory. We needed a cause that inflamed the 
most elevated value of the mid-nine- 
teenth century—honor. 

I knew the cause. I knew what would 
inspire reenactors to answer the call— 
funds to acquire a threatened Civil War 
battlefield. 

Each volunteer, by his very presence, 
would earn dollars to preserve hallowed 
ground. The donation of time by each 
reenactor would protect blood-stained 
soil from the rape of the bulldozers. The 
gift of uniforms and equipment would 
spare our heritage from the irrevers- 
ible blight of parking lots and fast- 
food restaurants. Each reenactor, shar- 
ing his incomparable skills in the 
technical mechanics of battlefield ma- 
neuver, would help secure sacred ground 
where the real maneuvers occurred. In 
short, by volunteering for “Gods and 
Generals,” each reenactor could make 
history by saving history. 

Ron Maxwell agreed. An ardent 
preservationist himself, he quickly em- 
braced my “dollars for battlefields” con- 
cept, and it became our mantra. Our lit- 
erature, our recruitment posters, our 
advertising, our web page, and our an- 
swering machine all promoted our 
cause—earn “dollars for battlefields.” 

The reenactors responded. The ap- 
peal attracted thousands. Every state, ex- 
cept Hawaii, was represented in the 
reenactor ranks. Reenactors joined us 
from England, Germany, and Canada. 
Thanks to the reenactors, we could film 
Stonewall’s stand upon Henry Hill. With 
credit to the reenactors, we could create 
the flank assault and rout at Chancel- 
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lorsville. Due to the reenactors, we could 
stage the repeated attacks against Marye’s 
Heights. Without the reenactors, we had 
| no battles—and we had no war. 


Civilian reenactors, or those who 
portray non-military roles, also offered 
a significant contribution. Nearly six 
hundred appeared in various scenes, 
ranging from recruitment rallies and pa- 
rades to theater and tavern episodes. Ci- 
vilian scenes enabled women, children, 
and men (many of whom failed to meet 
the stringent soldier’s criteria) to partici- 
pate in the movie. A sense of “family” is 
important to reenactors, and our civil- 
ian opportunities provided many with a 
family adventure. 

Not only was “Gods and Generals” 
blessed with enthusiastic and dedicated 
reenactors, but the weather proved an ex- 
traordinary ally. A severe drought in the 
mid-Atlantic states ruined farmers and 
emptied reservoirs, but it yielded divin- 
ity for “Gods and Generals.” In a shoot- 
ing schedule of seventy days spanning 
five months, we lost only one-half day 
to inclement weather. Incredible! Mer- 


curial meteorology could have been a 
terrible nemesis. None of our major 
battles were fought in rain; hence, we 
could not film rain. And if it did rain, 
necessitating a schedule change, havoc 
would result for us and our volunteer 
reenactors. Consider this disappoint- 
ment—a volunteer, who has traveled ten 
hours (one way) to participate in a battle, 
sees the event washed out, and resched- 
uled at a time of unavailability. Consider 
this frustration—the film company has 
hundreds of reenactors present for battle 
on a weekend, and rain postpones the 
action. Will a new schedule permit their 
return? 

Not only was precipitation a threat. 
The seasons were our enemy. None of 
our battles featured fall colors. We re- 
quired green leaves for Manassas, Antie- 
tam, and Chancellorsville—and no 
leaves for Fredericksburg. Our carefully 
crafted calendar called for outdoor film- 
ing in August and September, and inte- 
rior sets in October. We then would re- 
turn to the wilds for November and 
December. The problem with this per- 


fect plan—the earth’s rotation, with rain. 
Any postponements in the late summer 
would collide us with color. Miracu- 


lously, we won the race. 

We felt fortunate—very lucky in- 
deed. But we also felt blessed. We even 
received a sign that heralded apparent ap- 
proval of our deeds. We were preparing 
a Fredericksburg scene with our 2nd Unit 
(this unit supplemented the “action” 
shots). We were nearing our last day of 
filming. It was early December, and wisps 
of fog danced across the dewy ground. 
Bill Wages, our 2nd Unit director and cin- 
ematographer, wanted a blast from a can- 
non on Marye’s Heights as background 
for a Union charge against the infamous 
stonewall guarding the base of the 
heights. Bill positioned the cannon, 
checked its alignment through the cam- 
era lens, and then ordered a test fire. 
Upon signal, the cannoneers discharged 
the piece, and flame belched from the 
barrel. Simultaneously, a smoke ring 
leaped from the muzzle—the onlysmoke 
ring I witnessed throughout hundreds of 
cannon firings in five months. Instead of 


dissipating in seconds (the usual occur- 
rence), the ring lifted...and widened... 
and floated. ..maintaining a perfect circle 
... stopping only when it reached an el- 
evation directly overhead. There it 
hovered. ..everyone gazing, and amazed. 
We stood there silently—almost rever- 
ently—wondering its meaning. And then 
the heavenly halo leisurely vanished. 

December 13 arrived cold and clear, 
and Ron Maxwell directed his last day of 
filming on the set of “Gods and Gener- 
als.” How appropriate. December 13— 
anniversary of the butchery at Fredericks- 
burg 139 years earlier. Ron was attired as 
a Union officer—the only occasion he 
dawned period dress—and he appeared 
briefly in a scene. 

Our location this December day was 
the mouth of the famous Antietam 
Creek, where it rippled gently into the 
Potomac River. The location had sym- 
bolic meaning for me and Ron. We were 
completing the movie of our dreams 
within one half mile of my home, and in 
the shadow of the farmhouse that Ron 
rented in Washington County for three 
years. 

Yet even more important, and more 
memorable, was our final scene of film- 
ing. A lone Union picket waded into the 
river as a sole Confederate sentry 
splashed toward him. The two met, not 
to exchange bullets, but coffee and to- 
bacco. They spoke with their eyes, not 
their words. .. . A moment of peace 
hushed the war. 


STOP PRESS 

As we go to press, two versions of the 
movie—one three hours forty-five min- 
utes long, the other forty minutes 
shorter—have been test marketed at 
screenings in Kansas City. By the time this 
magazine is in your hands, further test 
screenings will have taken place in 
Charleston, South Carolina. And some 
additional scenes will have been shot (on 
September 4) in Hollywood, featuring 
Brian Mallon as General Hancock and 
Donzaleigh Abernathy, daughter of the 
civil rights leader. A song composed and 
sung by Bob Dylan will play over the clos- 
ing titles. 

The movie will be released in Los 
Angeles in late December, thus making 
it eligible for 2002 Oscar nominations, 
and will make its debut nationally in late 
January or February. 
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“TE LOOKED LIKE A TASK 


The Pennsylvania Reserves Assault South Mountain, September 14, 1862 
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“Here is a paper with which if | cannot whip Bobbie Lee, | will be | 
willing to go home,” Major General George B. McClellan, commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, declared to Brigadier General John Gib- | 
bon on the evening of September 13, 1862. 


HE PAPER MCCLELLAN WAVED 
IN FRONT OF GIBBON was Spe- 


tional orders for the entire Con- 
federate Army of Northern 
Virginia, found earlier that day by a non- 
commissioned officer of the 27th Indi- 
ana. There was some question whether 
the enemy had strictly adhered to the 


cial Orders No. 191, the opera- | 


plans outlined, but $.O. 191 nevertheless | 


revealed that the Confederate army was 
widely divided. The Army of the Poto- 
mac, concentrated around Frederick, was 
ideally positioned to deal Lee a smash- 


ing blow. According to the orders a large | 


part of the Confederate army was to sur- 
round the garrison at Harper’s Ferry. The 
rest of it, a force described as Longstreet’s 
and D. H. Hill’s commands, was appar- 


ently at Boonsboro with Lee and army | 


headquarters. 

McClellan’s plan called for Major 
General William B. Franklin’s VI Corps, 
reinforced by General Darious Couch’s 


IV Corps division, a total of some 19,000 | 


men, to force their way through 


Crampton’s Gap in South Mountain and | 


relieve the surrounded Union garrison. 


The main body of the army, consisting | 


of the IX, followed by the I, II, and XII 


Corps, General George Sykes’s V Corps | 
division, and the army’s reserve artil- | 


lery—over 60,000 men—would advance 
west from Frederick along the National 
Turnpike, cross South Mountain at 
Turner’s Pass, descend upon Boonsboro 
and overwhelm Longstreet and D. H. Hill. 
Lee would be beaten in detail. The key to 
the plan’s success was the early capture 
of the mountain gaps, particularly 


division, supported by a single brigade 


| of infantry, was ordered to conduct a re- 


connaissance of the pass. “No battle was 
expected at Turner’s Gap,” recalled Briga- 
dier General Jacob Cox, whose division 
supplied the infantry for the reconnais- 
sance,! 

Besides the misplaced confidence 
that the Confederates would not defend 
a gap vital to the security of their rear, 
McClellan’s order of march guaranteed 
that if they did resist he could not bring 
any substantial number of troops into ac- 
tion until the afternoon of the 14th. The 
main body of the army was not ordered 
to march until 6:00 a.m. that day. Major 


General Joseph B. Hooker’s I Corps | 
_ the Union infantry approaching Fox’s 


would lead the column. If Hooker made 
excellent time (about two miles an hour) 
he would reach the base of South Moun- 


_ tain around noon. Sunset on the 14th was | 
at 6:11 p.m., so if a fight were necessary | 
| Anderson’s brigade to Fox’s Gap, to pre- 


Turner’s Gap on the National Turnpike | 


through South Mountain, a chain of hills 
about fourteen miles west of Frederick, 
running north from the Potomac River 
into Pennsylvania. 

Unaccountably, McClellan did not 
anticipate that the Confederates would 


defend Turner’s Gap. Three divisions of | 


the XI Corps moved into the Middletown 
Valley, between the Catoctin Mountains 
and South Mountain, on the 13th, but 
they were not ordered to seize the gap. 
Instead, Brigadier General Alfred 
Pleasonton, with a brigade of his cavalry 


to force the gap, McClellan’s troops 
would only have a few hours of daylight 
available. 

Pleasonton’s reconnaissance early on 
the 14th disclosed that Confederate in- 
fantry occupied Turner’s Gap. However, 
he discovered another gap one mile to the 
south, called Fox’s Gap or Braddock’s 
Gap, where the Old Sharpsburg Road 


crossed the mountain. Thinking this | 


the threat to Turner’s Gap, reporting on 
the 13th that only two Union infantry 
brigades and some cavalry were in the 


| Middletown Valley, and expressed the 


opinion that one infantry brigade was 


| sufficient to hold the gap. Hill neverthe- 


less sent two of his division’s five bri- 
gades—Colquitt’s and Brigadier General 
Samuel Garland’s. Combined, they num- 
bered about 2,300 effectives. 

By the time Hill reached the sum- 
mit of Turner’s early on the 14th, Colquitt 
had already occupied a strong position 
blocking the way to Turner’s Pass. But 
Hill discovered the enemy advancing on 
Fox’s Gap and ordered Garland to march 
there at once and defend it. He also or- 
dered up Brigadier General George B. 
Anderson’s brigade from Boonsboro, but 
he hesitated to summon his last two bri- 
gades until the enemy had displayed 
more of their force and intentions. 

Around 9:00 a.m. Garland engaged 


Gap, Cox’s division of the IX Corps. A 
three-hour battle ensued in which Gar- 
land lost his life and his brigade was de- 
feated and dispersed. Hill dispatched 


vent any further advance by Cox. He also 
summoned his two remaining brigades, 
those of Brigadier Generals Roswell 
Ripley and Robert Rodes, as well as his 
artillery. When Ripley’s brigade arrived 


| on the mountain shortly after noon, Hill 


| sent it to reinforce Anderson. Although 


| his right flank, and Fox’s Gap, had domi- 


might offer an opportunity to flank the | 
_ to perceive that the key to Turner’s Gap 
_ was a “solitary peak on the left, which, if 


Confederates at Turner’s Gap, Pleasonton 
sent the infantry brigade ahead to ex- 
plore. 

The Confederates defending 
Turner’s Gap were Colonel Alfred 
Colquitt’s brigade of Major General 
Daniel H. Hill’s division. Unknown to 
McClellan, Lee had deviated from Spe- 
cial Orders No. 191 and marched to 
Hagerstown with Longstreet’s command 
of two divisions, leaving Hill alone at 
Boonsboro. Hill’s primary mission was 
to intercept any part of the Harper’s Ferry 


nated Hill’s attention through the morn- 
ing and early afternoon, he had not failed 


| gained by the Yankees, would give them 


control of the ridge commanding the 
turnpike.” This peak reached an elevation 
of 1,500 feet. If the Federals captured it, 
Turner’s Gap would be untenable. For 
convenience we shall call this rugged, 
wooded eminence Hill 1500 (a reference 


| to its height in feet). When Rodes’ bri- 
| gade of 1,350 Alabamians arrived on the 


garrison there that might elude capture. 


On the evening of September 13, after 
learning that the Union army was pre- 
paring a major advance, Lee ordered Hill 
to provide for the defense of Turner’s 


Pass. Hill counted on cavalry commander | 
Major General J.E.B. Stuart for informa- | 


tion about the enemy. Stuart downplayed 
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mountain, Hill deployed them to cover 
its approaches.” 
The night before, Lee had ordered 


_ Longstreet’s command, consisting of Ma- 


jor General David R. Jones’ and Briga- 
dier General Nathan G. Evans’ divisions, 
to march to Boonsboro on the 14th.’ But 
since Lee did not anticipate that McClel- 
lan would strike that day, there was no 
sense of urgency and Longstreet did not 
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Brigadier General Alfred Pleasonton 
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Colonel Alfred Colquitt 


start his march from Hagerstown until 
mid-morning. Along the way he received 
an urgent report from Hill that he was 
under attack and needed reinforcements 
badly. Longstreet’s brigades immediately 
increased their pace, until at times they 
were double-quicking. Dust rose from 
the dry road in choking clouds and a 
warm sun beat down on the hurrying 
column, which left behind legions of 
stragglers. 

Meanwhile, at Turner’s Gap Hill as- 
cended a lookout station located near an 
old tavern alongside the National Road 
called the Mountain House. A spectacu- 
larly beautiful view of the Middletown 
Valley spread out before him. But Hill 
found the view that morning disturbing. 
Thousands of Union troops were spill- 
ing over the Catoctin Mountains into the 
valley along the National Pike. “The 
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Brigadier General Roswell Ripley 


marching columns extended back far as 
eye could see in the distance,” recalled 
Hill, adding that, “it was a grand and glo- 


| rious spectacle, and it was impossible to 


look at it without admiration.”* 

The troops Hill watched gather be- 
fore him were three divisions of Major 
General Jesse L. Reno’s IX Corps, and 
Hooker’s entire I Corps, which started to 
arrive at Middletown shortly after noon. 
Together, these two corps formed the 
Right Wing of the army, under the com- 
mand of Major General Ambrose E. 


| Burnside. At the beginning of the cam- 


paign McClellan had grouped four of his 
corps into two wings commanded by 
Burnside and Major General Edwin V. 
Sumner, presumably to streamline his 
command structure; but he never really 
explained his reasoning for doing so, and 
two days after the Battle of South Moun- 


tain, on the eve of Antietam, he dissolved 
both wings. Burnside had some 25,000 
men in his two corps, and Hill had no 
reserves left. Unless Longstreet arrived in 
time, there was no chance the Confeder- 
ates could hold Turner’s or Fox’s Gaps. 

Burnside’s plan of attack to capture 
Turner’s Gap was simple but good. He 
ordered a demonstration against the 
Confederate position in the gap to pin 
its defenders in place, while Reno’s IX 
Corps struck from Fox’s Gap to hammer 
the Rebels’ right flank. At the same time 
Hooker’s I Corps would attack the Con- 
federate left flank north of the National 
Road. Two of Hooker’s three divisions, 
Brigadier General George G. Meade’s 
Third Division, also known as the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves Division, and Brigadier 
General Rufus King’s First Division, had 
halted west of Middletown on the banks 
of Catoctin Creek after their march from 
Frederick. Brigadier General James B. 
Ricketts’ Second Division halted along 
the National Pike where it ran through 
the village. While his men boiled coffee 
and ate their lunch, Hooker rode ahead 
to study the ground his men would fight 
over. While he was absent, between 1:00 
and 2:00 p.m., Burnside sent orders for 
the I Corps to move. When nothing hap- 
pened Burnside sent another order. The 
I Corps still did not stir. After a third or- 
der elicited no action Burnside rode over 
to Hooker’s leading division, Meade’s 
Third Division, and personally ordered 
Meade to move at once. About this time 
Hooker returned and he, Burnside, and 
Meade discussed the best approach to 
gain the enemy’s flank. They decided to 
march the corps to Bolivar, a tiny collec- 
tion of houses, turn north there on the 
Mount Tabor Road, and follow it until 
they could deploy and attack the enemy 
flank. 

Meade put the three brigades of his 
division into motion immediately and 
the First and Second Divisions followed. 
There were some 12,000 men in the three 
divisions, accompanied by nine batteries 
of artillery. Even if well closed up, the col- 
umn was nearly four miles long. A two- 
mile march on the National Pike brought 
Meade to Bolivar, where he turned right 
on to the Mount Tabor Road, described 
by one veteran as “very rough and stony.” 
A mile north of Bolivar they arrived at 
the intersection of the Mount Tabor and 
Station Roads. The Mount Tabor Church 
stood at the northeast corner of the in- 
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tersection. “In front of us was South 
Mountain. Its slopes are precipitous, rug- 
ged, and wooded, and difficult of ascent 
to an infantry force even in absence of a 
foe in front,” reported Hooker. 

Hooker delighted in exaggeration, 
but not this time; the terrain was truly 
daunting. From the church South Moun- 
tain presented an irregularly shaped cres- 
cent front. Near the top of the crescent 
stood Hill 1500, the dominant terrain 
feature north of Turner’s Pass. Two im- 
portant spurs branched off this moun- 
tain. One sprawled east, forming what we 
shall call Hill 1280 (again a reference to 
its elevation). The relatively level summit 
of this hill formed something of a pla- 
teau and had been cleared for crops and 
pasture. D.H. Hill made use of the open 
ground here to position some of his ar- 
tillery. North of Hill 1280’s summit the 
ground descended steeply into a deep ra- 
vine, cut over the centuries by the 
Frosttown Branch, a mountain creek that 
began on the slopes of Hill 1500. North 
of the ravine the ground climbed sharply 
to the summit of the second spur off Hill 
1500. We shall call this Hill 1360. Roads 
ran up each side of the ravine. A short 
distance north of the Tabor Church what 
is today called the Dahlgren Road ran 
west, climbing up Hill 1280 and eventu- 
ally connecting with the National Turn- 
pike near the Mountain House. Near the 
mouth of the ravine another rough coun- 
try road, called the Frosttown Road, de- 
parted from the Dahlgren Road, ran 
north for a short distance, then turned 
west and ascended the western side of the 
gorge, cutting between Hill 1500 and Hill 
1360 and connecting with the Zittlestown 
Road on the mountain top. From the in- 
tersection with the Frosttown Road, the 
Zittlestown Road ran southwest until it 
met the Turnpike about three-quarters of 
a mile from the Mountain House. The 
Zittlestown Road also ran roughly east, 
down the eastern side of the mountain 
to connect with the Mt. Tabor Road, 
about one mile north of the church. 

Most of the ravine between the 
Dahlgren and Frosttown Roads was un- 
der cultivation or in pasture or orchard, 
except for a small somewhat rectangular 
wood situated about midway in the ap- 
proach to Hill 1500. Pasture and culti- 
vated fields covered much of Hill 1360 
as well, except for its southern slope, 
which was wooded. Nearly all of Hill 1500 
was wooded, except for a tiny open field 
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at its summit. Stone walls abounded, di- 
viding fields and property lines. There 
were a handful of farmhouses and out- 
buildings scattered about, most of them 
along or near the Dahlgren and Frost- 
town Roads. This was some of the rough- 
est, steepest terrain soldiers from either 
army would fight over in the eastern the- 
ater of the war. For the attacker, the chal- 
lenges it posed were considerable. A sol- 
dier in the 9th Pennsylvania Reserves 
thought, “South Mountain was the worst 
looking place to take I ever seen.” Another 
declared that “it looked like a task to 
storm.”° 

As Meade’s division arrived near 
Mount Tabor Church he turned Briga- 
dier General Truman Seymour’s First 
Brigade and Colonel Albert Magilton’s 
Second Brigade into the fields west of the 
road, were they formed in column of regi- 
ments. Colonel Thomas F. Gallagher’s 
Third Brigade massed east of the road 
where it could support Captain James H. 
Cooper’s Battery B, Ist Pennsylvania 
Light Artillery (four 3-inch rifles), which 
Hooker ordered to unlimber on a promi- 
nent hill northeast of the church. 


mountain, striking terror into the hearts 
of the uninitiated bystanders and bring- 
ing their Sunday outing to an abrupt 
end. Woodward recalled “The children 
laid down upon the ground, the women 
shrieked, and the men displayed won- 
drous agility in leaping the fences, which 
caused considerable amusement among 
us.” The soldiers could laugh, for the 
Confederate artillery practice was aw- 
ful. D.H. Hill declared the shelling to be 
“as harmless as blank-cartridge salutes 
in honor of a militia general,” and soon 
ordered the gunners to cease fire.® 
Cooper’s excellent gunners soon 
had their pieces cleared for action, and 
they commenced lobbing case shot at 
Rodes’ infantry and at places suspected 
of concealing Rebels. It was 3:30 p.m. 
Hill’s artillery remained silent, conserv- 
ing ammunition. While Cooper shelled 
the mountain, Hooker studied the ter- 
rain before him to determine the best 
route and method of attack. He could 
see enemy infantry (Rodes) in “consid- 
erable force” on Hill 1280 and in the ra- 
vine, but their left flank appeared vul- 
nerable. He settled upon a simple plan 


Troops of John Hatch’s division overrun men of Rodes’ brigade at dusk 
on a wooded crest south of Turner's Gap. 


E.M. Woodward of Magilton’s bri- 
gade observed that quite a few civilians 
had accompanied the column “to see the 
fun.” But when the First and Third Bri- 
gades began forming in the fields near 
the church some of Hill’s supporting ar- 
tillery on Hill 1280 opened fire upon 
them. The shells screamed down the 
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of attack. The First Division, now com- 
manded by Brigadier General John P. 
Hatch (King had requested relief for 
medical reasons) would storm Hill 1280, 
roughly guiding its right on the Dahlgren 
Road. Meade’s division, forming on 
Hatch’s right, with its left near the 
Dahlgren Road, drew the assignment of 


advancing up the ravine and the slopes 
of Hill 1360 to outflank the enemy. 
Ricketts’ division formed the corps re- 
serve. To watch his right flank Hooker 
detached the 3rd Reserves and sent them 
north to the vicinity of the intersection 
of the Zittlestown and Mount Tabor 
Roads. By the time the two assault divi- 
sions had completed their deployment it 
was after 4:00 p.m. 

The impending engagement would 
be the first as a division commander for 
forty-seven-year-old Brigadier General 
George G. Meade. He assumed the posi- 
tion by seniority when Major General 
John F. Reynolds was detached to Har- 
risburg, despite the objections of both 
McClellan and Hooker, to help organize 
the defenses of the Commonwealth 
against the expected Confederate inva- 
sion. The noise made over Reynolds’ de- 
parture offended Meade’s pride. “I con- 
sidered it a reflection on my competency 
to command the division,” he wrote his 
wife. His qualifications for the post, how- 
ever, were solid. An 1835 graduate of West 
Point, he had served most of his army 
career in the elite topographical engi- 
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neers. At the outbreak of the war, Penn- 
sylvania Governor Andrew Curtin had 
given him a star and a brigade in the 
newly formed Pennsylvania Reserves, and 
he led his command with skill and cour- 
age through the bloody battles of the Pen- 
insula Campaign. An ugly wound at 
Glendale took him out of action but he 
returned before it fully healed to lead his 
brigade at 2nd Manassas. In these battles 
Meade proved he could be a stubborn de- 


fensive fighter. Now, he would demon- 
strate that he could be an equally dreaded 
opponent on the attack. 

The division of Pennsylvania Re- 
serves that prepared to storm South 
Mountain’s slopes was a unique organi- 
zation. The title, Pennsylvania Reserves, 
came about when Pennsylvania raised 
more troops than the federal government 
could equip in answer to President 
Lincoln’s call for troops in April 1861. 
Simon Cameron, the secretary of war at 
the time, and a political enemy of Gov- 
ernor Curtin, in a play designed to em- 
barrass the governor, refused to accept 
any excess militia regiments from the 
Commonwealth. But Curtin outmaneu- 
vered Cameron. He ordered thirteen regi- 
ments to be organized, trained and 
equipped for federal service at state ex- 
pense. The regiments would be the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves. Cameron had no 
choice but to accept Curtin’s gift. Serv- 
ing with the V Corps the division par- 
ticipated in some of the hardest fighting 
of the Seven Days battles, incurring 3,385 
casualties. 2nd Manassas added an addi- 
tional 611. By September 4, Meade wrote 


that he thought the division “was pretty 
well used up, and ought, strictly speak- 
ing, to be withdrawn, reorganized, filled 
up with recruits, and put in efficient con- 
dition.” They were not of course, and the 
division was now but a shadow of its once 
powerful self. The three brigades mus- 
tered between them approximately 4,000 
effectives. But these 4,000 were experi- 
enced soldiers and about to show they 
still had plenty of fight left.” 


As his division deployed, Meade or- 
dered Seymour to form his First Brigade 
on the right of the Frosttown Road, de- 
ploy skirmishers, push forward, and “feel 
for the enemy.” Seymour was an old regu- 
lar officer who had been at Fort Sumter 
when the first guns of the war were fired. 
His men had no love for him. “The men 
in the division had no confidence in Gen. 
T. Seymour,’ a soldier in the 4th Reserves 
wrote later, but it was common knowl- 
edge that “Gen. Meade had great faith in 
him.” Meade obviously continued to hold 
this view, for Seymout’s brigade drew the 
most important mission at South Moun- 
tain: to turn the enemy flank.* 

Seymour ordered the 13th Reserves, 
or “Bucktails,” as they were called, un- 
der Colonel Hugh W. McNeil, to take the 
advance and throw out skirmishers. Each 
man in this regiment wore the tail of a 
white-tailed deer fastened to his hat, and 
many were good shots with their Sharps 
rifle. Their marksmanship and the 
breechloaders they carried virtually 
guaranteed that they were always se- 
lected for skirmish duty. McNeil had 288 
officers and men in his ten companies; 
he ordered six companies out as skir- 
mishers and followed with four in re- 
serve. As the Bucktails moved warily up 
the slope of Hill 1360, Seymour formed 
the 2nd Reserves and A, G, and F com- 
panies of the Ist Reserves into line of 
battle and ordered them to follow 
McNeil’s skirmish line at a distance of 
fifty yards. The other seven companies 
of the Ist Reserve, with the 5th and 6th 
Reserves, followed in support, marching 
in column of regiments. The 1,110 men 
of Colonel Gallagher’s Third Brigade 
formed on Seymour’s left, immediately 
south of the Frosttown Road. Gallagher 
placed the 9th, 11th, and 12th Reserves 
in his first line and the 10th in support. 
“Little” Colonel Albert L. Magilton 
moved his brigade up on Gallagher’s left, 
the 4th, 7th, and 8th Reserves in line, 
from left to right, between Gallagher’s 
left and the Dahlgren Road. With one 
regiment already detached, Magilton had 
no reserve. The best of Meade’s three bri- 
gade commanders, a West Pointer from 
the famous class of 1846, Magilton had 
a reputation as a skillful tactician, and 
was frequently consulted by Reynolds 
and Meade. One of his loyal men be- 
lieved he was “by slander kept a Col. of 
Volunteers when his abilities should have 
made him a Major General.” 
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Initially only Rodes’ brigade and the 


batteries of Lieutenant Colonel A.S. | 


Cutts’ battalion confronted Hooker’s en- 
tire corps. Tall and lean, the thirty-one- 
year-old Virginia Military Institute 
graduate Rodes had already made his 
mark in the army. In the bloody battles 
on the Peninsula he showed ability, cour- 
age, and a willingness to fight his brigade 
with iron determination and tactical skill. 


Under his leadership his Alabamians had | 
developed into a first class fighting unit. | 
They had already shed their fair share of 


blood in the war—Seven Pines and the 
Seven Days Battles cost them 1,669 casu- 
alties. They missed the 2nd Manassas 
Campaign, being part of the force Lee left 
to watch Richmond, and this gave them 
an opportunity to rest and refit. Now they 
faced a difficult assignment against 
enough Yankees to test the nerve of the 
bravest soldier. 


tached four men from each of his ten 
companies and placed them under the 
command of Lieutenant Robert E. Park 
with orders to hold the enemy back “as 
long as possible.” The lieutenant led his 
forty men into the ravine and had them 
take cover in the rectangular wood be- 
tween the Dahlgren and Frosttown 
Roads. As Hooker’s corps began to de- 
ploy Hill and Rodes saw at once that the 
Alabamians would be outflanked and the 
Federals could advance unimpeded up 
Hill 1360 to Hill 1500. To prevent this Hill 
ordered Rodes to occupy Hill 1360 and 
block the enemy advance. 

Rodes moved off immediately. On 
Hill 1360 he discovered the Zittlestown 
Road, which his scouts apparently ap- 
prised him offered the enemy a direct 
route to the rear of the Turner’s Gap po- 
sition. Denying this road to the enemy 
was crucial. But Rodes noted that be- 
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Rodes remained on Hill 1280 sup- 
porting Cutts’ batteries for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, enduring intermit- 
tent shelling by Union heavy batteries in 
the valley, and later by Cooper’s battery. 
To cover the ravine on his left and watch 
the Dahlgren Road, he ordered Colonel 
B.B. Gayle, commanding the 12th Ala- 
bama, to post a skirmish line. Gayle de- 
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tween his new right flank and the Na- 
tional Road was a gap of nearly three- 
quarters of a mile without an infantry- 
man to defend it. Furthermore, Cutts’ 
batteries had no infantry support. He re- 
ported this to Hill and asked for instruc- 
tions. Two brigades from Longstreet had 
arrived on the mountain, but Hill had 
sent them to Fox’s Gap. He anticipated 
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additional reinforcements would arrive 
at any time, but until they did he ordered 
Rodes to send the 12th Alabama to Hill 
1280 to support Cutts and attempt to fill 
the yawning gap in the line. 

Rodes, meanwhile, arranged his bri- 
gade to defend his position. The 26th 
Alabama anchored the right, with its 
right flank resting in the gorge. The 3rd, 
5th, and 6th Alabama, from right to left, 
continued the line up the southern slope 
of Hill 1360, but it did not extend as far 
as the summit. Each regiment deployed 
additional skirmishers to cover the bri- 
gade front and bolster Lieutenant Park’s 
small detachment. The relatively open 
ground on the hill’s summit was ideal for 
artillery and Rodes sent an urgent request 
for some. As he scanned the enemy force 
massing below, he anticipated they in- 
tended to assault both Hill 1360 and 1280 
and to force their way up the gorge be- 
tween. His own brigade, he estimated, 
had a full division to contend with, and 
they outflanked his left by one-half mile. 
Unless reinforcements arrived there was 
nota chance of stopping the enemy force, 
but Rodes intended to use the rugged ter- 
rain to his advantage, make the most 
stubborn defense possible, and hope for 
support.!° 

Hooker finally completed his dispo- 
sitions between 4:30 and 5:00 p.m., and 
ordered Hatch and Meade to advance. Six 
brigades, nearly 6,250 officers and men, 
started forward. D.H. Hill thought Hatch 
and Meade’s advance “grand and sub- 
lime,” but that “the elements of the pretty 
and the picturesque did not enter into it.” 
Cutts’ batteries hammered away, princi- 
pally at Hatch, without any effect. Fortu- 
nately for Hill, around 4:00 p.m. Colonel 
P.F. Stevens reported at the head of 
Nathan Evans’ South Carolina Brigade, 
followed soon after by Brigadier General 
John B. Hood’s division. Hill ordered 
Stevens to report to Rodes on Hill 1360, 
and sent the 12th Alabama back to their 
own brigade. Longstreet arrived with 
Hood. After consultation with Hill he 
ordered Hood to deploy north of the 
Turnpike to support Cutts. However, 
soon after Hood took position a fresh cri- 
sis developed at Fox’s Gap, and Long- 
street had to order the division to move 
toward that point.!! 

Evans arrived on the mountain soon 
after Hood marched off toward Fox’s 
Gap. Owing to an earlier dispute between 
Evans and Hood, the latter had been 
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placed under ar- 
rest, and Evans was given tem- 
porary command of his brigades as well 
as his own. Hood had subsequently been 
restored to command, but no one had 
informed the South Carolinian. When 
Evans learned that Hood had been de- 
tached from his command and sent to 
Fox’s Gap, he sent an aide galloping with 
orders for Stevens to halt. Evans, no 
doubt, had seen the approach of Hatch’s 
division toward Hill 1280 and realized 
that with Hood gone there was no in- 
fantry to defend it. His appreciation of 
the hill’s importance in the defense of 
Turner’s Gap was admirable, but med- 
dling in the dispositions already made 
by Hill and Longstreet only promised to 
create confusion. By the time Evans’ aide 
caught up with Colonel Stevens, the lat- 
ter had covered nearly one-half mile and 
reached the Dahlgren Road where it 
climbs the northern slope of Hill 1280. 
Stevens obeyed orders and halted, but a 
courier from Rodes arrived at nearly the 
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ame instant urging him to 
urry forward. Caught between the or- 
ders of his superiors and the obvious 
need to assist Rodes, Stevens sent a cou- 
rier back to Evans to explain the situa- 
tion and ask for instructions. He also dis- 
patched an aide to let Rodes know why 
his brigade had halted. While waiting for 
orders from Evans, Stevens saw Meade’s 
division advancing into the gorge, and 
noted that Meade’s left threatened his 
right flank. There was no time to be 
choosy about where best to deploy. 
Stevens sent the Holcombe Legion for- 
ward as skirmishers, and formed the bal- 
ance of his brigade along the “brow of 
the mountain side,” (actually the eastern 
slope of Hill 1500 near the head of the 
gorge) with his left nearly joining the 
26th Alabama on Rodes right. The 23rd, 
22nd, and 18th South Carolina, from left 
to right, deployed north of the Dahlgren 
Road. The 17th South Carolina formed 
south of the road. Their colonel had 
counted his men as they entered the 
fight; there were ninety-nine muskets. 
The other regiments were equally lean, 
so that the entire brigade did not mus- 
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er more than 550 offic- 
ers and men. Below the South Caro- 
linians, sharp firing announced the fact 
that the storm had broken on Rodes’ 
front.'? 

Armed with orders to “feel the en- 
emy,’ Colonel Hugh McNeil’s 13th Penn- 
sylvania Reserve Bucktails stepped off, 
dispersed in skirmish order across nearly 
the entire front of Meade’s division. The 
men moved cautiously, carefully scan- 
ning the rugged terrain for the enemy. 
“All up the mountain side rocks and 
boulders abound, and here and there, 
stone walls,” recorded the regimental his- 
torian; “when to these features are added 
heavily wooded portions and frequent 
depressions in the ground itself, some 
idea may be gathered of the difficulty of 
the task laid upon the division.” Frank 
Holsinger of the 8th Reserves recalled 
that “so irregular was the terrain, indeed, 
that to keep anything like a line was next 
to impossible.” Rodes’ skirmishers took 
full advantage of the terrain and the scat- 
tered farm buildings to conceal them- 
selves and waited, recalled Lieutenant 
Park, “with beating hearts the sure and 
steady approach” of the Pennsylvanians. 
A short distance from their jump-off line 
McNeil’s skirmishers came under fire 
from Rodes’ concealed troops, who drove 
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the Bucktails to cover. Then Hill’s artil- 
lery on Hill 1280 opened with what one 
of Meade’s men described as a “storm of 
shell.” No one on Meade’s line laughed at 
the Confederate gunnery practice now. 
“The exposure was great, and numbers 
fell under the accurate fire of the shell 
from these guns,” reported General 
Seymour. In one company of the 13th Re- 
serve a single shell wounded three men, 
two of whom died that night.'* 


from everything which would screen 
them from observation. I had lost only 
four men wounded up to this time, but 
six or eight more became demoralized 
and, despite my commands, entreaties, 
and threats, left me and hastily fled to the 
rear.” With the twenty-six men he had 
remaining, Park withdrew “slowly, firing 
as rapidly as we could load.”" 

Another member of Rodes’ skirmish 
line wrote several days later: “I do not 
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Colonel John B. Gordon (left) demonstrated his usual tactical skill, neatly extracting 
his regiment as the Union troops closed in. As Colonel Cullen Battle (right) offered his 
compliments to Lieutenant J.J. Lake, Company K, 3rd Alabama, the young officer 
was struck by a bullet and killed instantly. 


The musketry battle raged particu- 
larly fiercely around a farmhouse in front 
of Seymour’s brigade, but everywhere 
Rodes’ skirmishers put up stiff resistance. 
McNeil reinforced his skirmish line with 
his four reserve companies. Companies 
A and B of the Ist Reserves and the right 
wing of the 2nd Reserves also moved up 
to join the firing line. Emboldened by 
their support the Bucktails rose from 
their cover and rushed forward “with a 
cheer.” “Their fire was terrific,” recalled 
Otis Smith of the 6th Alabama, whose 
company had been ordered forward as 
skirmishers. “The pat, pat of the bullets 
against the rocks sounded like hail.” 
Smith and his comrades were dislodged 
from their points of cover and beat a re- 
treat up the slope of Hill 1360 or up the 
gorge toward their supports. Lieutenant 
Park’s small band had exacted a deadly 
toll upon the Federals—Park estimated 
they had shot “at least thirty men”’—but 
they had not stopped them. “I directed 
my men to fall back slowly, and to fire 


know whether I hit any body; but I took 
as deliberate aim as if I had been shoot- 
ing at squirrels, and that with a minnie 
musket at very good range.” Lieutenant 
J.J. Lake, commanding Company K of the 
3rd Alabama, extricated his skirmishers 
so skillfully from the advancing Federals 
that when he reached the main line of his 
regiment, the colonel, Cullen Battle, of- 
fered his compliments. Lake “lifted his 
cap, in recognition of the compliment,” 
recalled Battle, when a bullet struck him 
and he dropped dead. Battle lamented: 
“he was a splendid young man, as good 
as he was brave.”!> 

As Meade’s advance revealed itself 
Rodes quickly perceived that Seymour 
outflanked his left and would seize the 
summit of Hill 1360 unless checked. He 
therefore ordered Colonel John B. Gor- 
don to move his 6th Alabama still farther 
to the left. The 6th passed over the brow 
of the hill under fire, then deployed in 
what Captain Dennis McGee of the 
Bucktails described as a “most advanta- 
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geous position.” Rodes detached the left 
wing of the 5th Alabama, under Major 
E.L. Hobson, to plug the hole created by 
Gordon’s departure. Gordon’s men, as- 
sisted by Hobson’s, fiercely disputed the 
possession of Hill 1360’s summit, deliv- 
ering a fire that Colonel R. Biddle Rob- 
erts of the Ist Reserve described as “par- 
ticularly destructive,” forcing the Federals 
to halt and take cover.!® 

Seymour initially interpreted Gor- 
don’s movement as an effort to turn his 
right flank. He called for help from 
Meade, who promptly dispatched his 
single reserve, Colonel Adoniram J. 
Warner’s 10th Reserve, on the double- 
quick toward the threatened sector. 
Meade requested additional reinforce- 
ments to protect his flank, and Hooker 
ordered Brigadier General Abram 
Duryea’s First Brigade of Ricketts’ divi- 
sion to move at once to Meade’s sup- 
port.!” 

In the meantime, Seymour realized 
that the purpose of Gordon’s movement 
was to protect the summit of Hill 1360. 
He observed that if the Union troops 
seized the summit they could sweep 
southwest across the head of the gorge 
and ascend Hill 1500. He went “to the 
place where the fire was hottest” to find 
Colonel McNeil to see if together they 
might animate the men to resume the 
advance. “The task was enough to cause 
the boldest to hesitate,” wrote the 13th 
Reserve’s historian. The men’s courage 
was further shaken when the color bearer 
of the Ist Reserve, in closing up to the 
firing line, was shot down. A corporal of 
the color guard ran forward to raise the 
fallen standard, but Lieutenant James M. 
Welch, Company K, 13th Reserve, know- 
ing the corporal would surely be killed, 
ordered him to cover. The flag remained 
where it had fallen. The Bucktails histo- 
rian continued: “[T]he condition of the 
men was perilous. The Confederates were 
sheltered more adequately than the 
Bucktails, and were doing terrible execu- 
tion.” At this critical moment, Captain 
Edward A. Irvin, also of the 13th’s Com- 
pany K, leapt to his feet and dashed in 
front of the firing line shouting, “Forward 
Bucktails, drive them from their posi- 
tion.” Irvin already had a dozen bullet 
holes through his clothing and equip- 
ment. A thirteenth bullet now struck him 
in the left side of the head, passed around 
his neck and lodged in his chest. But his 
raw courage broke the deadlock. The men 
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around him raised a cheer and rushed 
forward.'® 

Captain Irvin’s bravery alone had 
not broken the deadlock on Hill 1360. 
Apparently the 5th Alabama had not con- 
nected with the 6th’s right flank, and 
General Seymour realized he might turn 
both flanks of Gordon’s regiment. He or- 
dered Colonel Joseph Fisher, command- 
ing the 5th Reserves, to exploit the gap 
and strike Gordon’s right. Fisher maneu- 
vered his regiment until he gained a po- 
sition to deliver a raking fire on the Ala- 
bamians’ position. The colonel had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Confederates | 
begin to “break and retreat in great dis- 
order.”!? 

Although Fisher thought his regi- 
ment deserved the credit for breaking | 
Gordon’s line, pressure upon the Ala- 
bamians’ front and left flank also contrib- 
uted to making their position untenable. | 


Colonel Edward P. Alexander, Lee’s chief | 
Hill 1360, had been won after a hard 
_ fight, and Rodes left flank turned. From 


of ordnance, who watched the fight from 


_ above Rodes’ position, observed, “only 
| about 400 yards away a heavy line of 


battle which had passed clear around 
Rodes’s left flank & were now swinging 


_ around to take him in reverse.” A mem- 
_ ber of the 6th Alabama wrote that “the 
_ 6th stood manfully contesting the ground 


against immense odds, till it became evi- 


| dent that to do so longer, would be to 
| sacrifice the command.” Gordon skillfully 
| extricated his men from Seymour's en- 


veloping wings, keeping them well in 
hand and withdrawing to the southwest, 
toward the slopes of Hill 1500. Rodes re- 
ported that Gordon handled his regiment 


_ that day with ability that Rodes had 


“never heard or seen equaled during this 
war.’ But the Pennsylvanians extracted a 


_ toll from Gordon’s regiment, inflicting 


over one hundred casualties.”° 


Seymour's intermediate objective, 


this eminence Seymour spotted a large 


| cornfield standing on cleared ground on 


| Hill 1500’s northern slope, with Confed- 
| erate infantry manning a stone wall 


along the eastern edge of the corn. 
Seymour ordered the Ist, 2nd and 5th 
Reserves to change direction to the left 
and assault the wall, supporting their ef- 
forts with the 6th Reserves. As Colonel 
Fisher moved his 5th Reserves forward, 
Seymour rode up and ordered the colo- 
nel to “put your regiment into that corn- 
field and hurt somebody.” Fisher re- 
sponded, “I will, general, and I'll catch 
one alive for you.” The Confederates were 


| probably the left wing of the Sth Ala- 


bama. They stuck to the stone wall “with 
great tenacity, making a stubborn resis- 


| tance.” But, opined a member of the 2nd 
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Major General Daniel H. Hill 
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<A RODES’ BRIGADE 
Brigadier General Robert E. Rodes 
3rd AL, 5th AL, 6th AL 12th AL, 26th AL 


X 
Se ANDERSON’S BRIGADE 
Brigadier General George B. Anderson 
2nd NC, 4th NC, 14th NC, 30th NC 


SZ] GARLAND’S BRIGADE 

(4% Brigadier General Samuel Garland (KIA) 
Colonel K. McRae—5th NC, 12th NC, 13th NC, 
20th NC, 23rd NC 


<r COLQUITT’S BRIGADE 
Colonel Alfred H. Colquitt 
13th AL, 6th GA, 23rd GA, 27th GA, 28th GA 


< RIPLEY’S BRIGADE 


Brigadier General Roswell S. Ripley 


4th GA, 44th GA, Ist NC, 3rd NC 
ll 


ARTILLERY 
Major Scipio Francis Pierson 
Hardaway’ s (Alabama) Battery, Jeff Davis (Alabama) 
Artillery, King William (Alabama) Artillery 
Il 
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Blackshears (Georgia) Battery; Irwin's (Georgia) 
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JONES’ DIVISION** 
Brigadier General David R. Jones 
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sis ANDERSON’S BRIGADE 
Colonel George T. Anderson 
Ist GA Regulars, 7th GA, 8th GA, 9th GA, 
11thGA 
shy DRAYTON’S BRIGADE 

Brigadier General Thomas F. Drayton 
50th GA, 51st GA, 15th SC, 3rd SC Battalion (7 com- 


panies), Phillips’ Georgia Legion (9 companies) 


X 
swe KEMPER’S BRIGADE 
Brigadier General James L. Kemper 
Ist VA, 7th VA, 11th VA, 17th VA, 24th VA 


a JENKINS’ BRIGADE 

Colonel Joseph Walker 

1st SC Volunteers, 2nd SC Rifles, 5th SC, 6th SC, 4th 
SC Battalion, Palmetto (South Carolina) Sharp- 
shooters 
=e GARNETT’S BRIGADE 

Brigadier General Richard B. Garnett 
8th VA, 18th VA, 19th VA, 28th VA 56th VA 


XX 
A 
HOOD’S DIVISION 
Brigadier General John B. Hood 


X 
or 


WOFFORD’S BRIGADE 

Colonel William T. Wofford 

18th GA, Hampton (South Carolina) Legion, Ist 
TX, 4th TX, 5th TX 


X 
swe ~LAW’S BRIGADE 
Colonel Evander M. Law 
4th AL, 2nd MS, 11th MS, 6th NC 


! ARTILLERY 
Major Bushrod W. Frobel 

German (South Carolina) Artillery, Palmetto 
(South Carolina) Artillery, Rowan (North Caro- 
lina) artillery 

rz EVANS’ BRIGADE*** 
Colonel Peter E. Stevens 

17th SC, 18th SC, 22nd SC, 23rd SC, Holcombe 
(South Carolina) Legion, Macbeth (South Caro- 
lina) Artillery 


* Cutts’ battalion was detached to support Hill and remained under his orders throughout the South 


Mountain battle. 


** Toombs brigade left in Hagerstown. There is also no record that any of Jones’ artillery were engaged at 


South Mountain. 


*** Since Evans had temporary authority over Hood’s division during the end of the 2nd Manassas Cam- 
paign, and that authority had not been revoked in writing during the Maryland Campaign, Evans oper- 
ated as if he still commanded a division consisting of his own brigade and Hood’s two brigades. Neither 
Lee nor Longstreet behaved as if this arrangement were still in effect at South Mountain. Lee restored 
Hood to command of his division as it marched into action on the 14th, and Longstreet gave orders 


directly to Hood, not through Evans. 
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Reserve, “the impetuosity and determi- 
nation” of the Ist, 2nd and 5th Reserves 
carried them up to and over the wall. 
Fisher’s men lived up to his promise to 
Seymour, taking eleven prisoners. “All 
order and regularity of the lines were 
soon destroyed,” wrote a Pennsylvanian, 
as the Federals clambered forward up the 
rugged, rock-strewn slopes of Hill 1500 
after Rodes’ Alabamians.”! 

While Seymour fought his way up 
the slopes of Hill 1360, Gallagher’s and 
Magilton’s brigades were forcing their 
way up the gorge on a collision course 
with the 26th and 3rd Alabama, and the 
right wing of the 5th Alabama. Gallagher 
initially moved obliquely to the right to 
maintain contact with Seymour’s left, 
which brought his regiments into open 
ground. Some of Hill’s artillery opened 
upon this inviting target, and a member 
of the 9th Reserves wrote that “the balls 
went whising over our heads but did not 
kill a man.” Unchecked by the artillery 
Gallagher pushed on over the rough 
ground. The nature of the terrain was 
such that in both Gallagher’s and 
Magilton’s brigades the “line could not 
been seen on either side 100 yards dis- 
tant.” The enemy, except for his skirmish- 
ers, who dodged back upon their regi- 
ments, remained hidden. A group of 
skirmishers under Captain E.S. Ready of 
the 3rd Alabama had taken shelter in 
what were probably the Haupt farm 
buildings. The main body of the 3rd and 
26th Alabama, and the right wing of the 
5th, were positioned near the base of Hill 
1500. As they waited for Gallagher’s regi- 
ments to come within range, Colonel B. 
B, Gayle arrived with his 12th Alabama, 
which he placed into position on the left 
of the 3rd Alabama, the men taking shel- 
ter behind what one member reported 
was “a pile of rocks.””* 

The direction of Gallagher’s advance 
caused his left and center to strike the 
base of the gorge where the Frosttown 
Branch runs down the mountain. When 
the 11th Reserve came up to this ravine, 


the Confederates on the slope of the | 


mountain, probably the 3rd Alabama, 
who were “strongly posted in the rocks 
on the mountain side,” delivered a mur- 
derously accurate volley. The 1 1th’s com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel Samuel M. 
Jackson, reported, “this single volley 
brought down more than half of my 
commissioned officers present.” Jackson's 
men took cover and returned the fire. On 


their right, the 9th Reserve came up 
against the determined Captain Ready 
and his skirmishers at the Haupt farm. 
“In and around the houses, the struggle 
was terrific,” wrote Colonel Battle of the 
3rd Alabama. “The gorge,” he continued 
with a dose of hyperbole, “had become 
another Thermoplylae, and Ready was its 
Leonidas.” The fire from the farm build- 
ings stopped the forward progress of the 
Federals. Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Anderson, the 9th’s commander, arrayed 
his regiment behind a stone wall that ran 
parallel to his front and ordered his men 
to direct their full firepower upon the 
farmhouse. Captain Richard Gustin’s 
12th Reserve, on Gallagher’s left, crossed 
the ravine with little difficulty, although 
the men came under fire from an unseen 
foe. The fire failed to check the 12th’s 
progress and the Pennsylvanians pressed 
ahead and entered the woods covering 
the slopes of the mountain. “The progress 
was slow on account of the steepness of 
the hill and the rocks, logs, and brush 


with which the ground was covered,” re- | 


ported Captain A.J. Bolar of the regiment. 
The firing, he added, “was incessant on 
both sides, the rebels yielding the ground 
only when routed out of their hidden po- 
sitions by the balls and bayonets of our 
men.” 

While the 12th Reserve battled its 
way up Hill 1500, the 9th and 11th Re- 
serve continued their fierce firefight in 
the gorge. “My men were fighting like ti- 
gers,” wrote Colonel Battle, and Rodes 
reported that the 3rd Alabama “made a 
most gallant resistance at this point, and 
had my line been a continuous one it 
could never have been forced.” In the ex- 
change of fire a ball struck Battle in the 
belt plate, knocking him to the ground. 
He recalled that one of his men leaned 
over him and inquired if he had been 
shot. It felt as if he had, replied Battle, 
who thought he was mortally wounded. 
Hearing this the soldier remarked good 
naturedly, “Well Colonel you have got one 
consolation, blamed if you hay’nt had a 
good time in your life.” He helped Battle 
to his feet, which revealed to the colonel 
that his belt buckle, not his belly, had 
stopped the bullet. “In ten minutes I was 
in command again,” he recalled.”# 

On the Federal side, Colonel 
Gallagher suffered a severe wound in the 
arm, forcing him to turn command over 
to Lieutenant Colonel Anderson of the 
9th Reserve. But the nature of the fight 
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Colonel Adoniram J. Warner, 
10th Pennsylvania Reserves: “the change 
was so glorious!” 


was such that Anderson exercised con- 
trol over little more than his own regi- 
ment. He had his hands full on his own 
front, where his regiment remained 
deadlocked in a furious musketry battle 
for nearly twenty minutes with the 3rd 
Alabama. Meade, observing that Ander- 
son was pinned down, ordered Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Adoniram J. Warner, com- 
manding the 10th Reserve, to lead his 
regiment to Anderson’s relief. Warner 
rapidly brought his men up to the right 
of the 9th Reserve. Here, he wrote, his 
regiment “received a shower of bullets 
from across the revine partly on our 
front” that hit a number of his men. A 
member of the 12th Alabama, who may 
have been opposite Warner’s regiment, 
boasted that they “had a splendid chance 
at them and we piled them by scores.”?° 
Warner recalled: 

We opened fire, part of the men 

moving rapidly up under cover 

and firing evenly on the rebels as 

they showed themselves among 

the rocks, and a part hanging 

back in a way they had never 

done before. I saw they hesitated 

to enter the revine, but unsurely 

faltered just in the place where 

they were most exposed. This 

was the effect of the defeat at 

Bull Run. I did all in my power to 

push them rapidly forward and 

soon nearly all were in the revine 

and beyond it and the rebels 

were running. My horse was shot 

while urging the men into the 

revine. In a few minutes confi- 
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Brigadier General Abram Duryea 
commanded a brigade in 
Ricketts’ division. 


dence took the place of hesita- 

tion and all pressed wildly 

forward driving the enemy from 

their lodgements and were fast 

gaining the mountainsides.” 

The 9th and 11th Reserves broke the 
stalemate on their front about the same 
time Warner dislodged the enemy on his. 
Captain Samuel B. Dick, who took com- 
mand of the 9th Reserves when Ander- 
son replaced Gallagher in command of 
the brigade, ordered an advance upon the 
log farmhouse that had provided shelter 
to the Confederates who had pinned his 
regiment down. The house was sur- 
rounded, and fifteen Alabamians 
emerged as prisoners, among them a 
badly wounded Captain Ready. Some of 
his men had come upon him lying on the 
ground, his hands folded across his chest, 
and unable to speak above a whisper. 
When they tried to move him, he had told 
them to leave him, “there was no use,’ and 
he fell into the hands of the Federals. 
When Captain Dick reformed his scat- 
tered regiment, he foud that they had 
taken “upwards of 100 prisoners.” James 
McQuaide, of Company C, wrote that he 
and his comrades alone “took fifty pris- 
oners from behind one rock.” A lowly 
corporal inspired the advance of the 11th 
Reserves. Samuel H. Coon of Company 
E “was possessed of great powers of mim- 
icry.” At the height of the musketry battle 
he “crowed lustily, like a cock uttering the 
note of triumph.” Coon’s rooster call so 
“inspirited” the men that they charged 
forward and drove the Alabamians up the 
mountain.” 
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Colonel Joseph Fisher positioned his 
regiment so as to deliver a raking fire on 
Rodes’ Alabamians. 


Rodes’ brigade had fought a gallant 
fight to this point, but their left was 
turned and Meade’s men had penetrated 
their front at several points. “I renewed 
again, and yet again, my application for 
re-enforcements, but none came,” re- 
ported Rodes. Some guns from Captain 
T. H. Carter’s battery came up, and Colo- 
nel Cutts dispatched a “gallant lieuten- 
ant” with some guns from his battalion, 
but it was too late for artillery to play its 
part and Rodes ordered them back. The 
only welcome news that reached Rodes 
was a report that supports (Evans’ bri- 
gade) had come up on his right. He now 
determined “that the only chance to con- 
tinue the fight was to change my front so 
as to face to the left.” With his regiments 
closely engaged with the enemy at all 
points, effecting a change of front from 
nominally east to north was exception- 
ally difficult. Nevertheless, Rodes in- 
structed his regiments to fall back “up the 
gorge and sides of the mountain (Hill 
1500).” A member of the 3rd Alabama 
observed that “no panic was visible, but 
a splendid resistance was made through- 
out the whole movement to the top of 
the mountain.” This was true, but the 
hard fighting and difficult terrain were 
causing Rodes’ regiments to scatter, 
draining their combat power.”* 

As the 5th and 6th Alabama fell back 
across the saddle of ground between Hills 
1360 and 1500, toward the larger hill, 
Colonel Warner spotted them. He “bore 
to the right and rushed with as many men 
as I could gather up to the crest of the 
hill to intercept and capture these rebels.” 


It was a foot race, but the Federals reached 
what Warner believed to be the summit 
first, “almost out of breath.” The Penn- 
sylvanians blazed away. Utterly ex- 
hausted, a large number—Warner 
thought two to three hundred, but this is 
greatly exaggerated—surrendered, while 
the others fled down the mountain.” 

Despite his severe losses Rodes man- 
aged to patch together a line near the 
summit of Hill 1500. The 6th Alabama 
still held the left, with the 5th, 12th, and 
3rd continuing a semblance of a line from 
left to right. The 26th Alabama was no 
longer an effective fighting force. In the 
fight for the gorge its colonel, Edward A. 
O’Neal, had been wounded, and the men, 
wrote Rodes, became “completely demor- 
alized,” mingling in “utter confusion with 
some South Carolina stragglers [from 
Evans’ brigade] on the summit of the 
hill.” Rodes’ new line now faced north and 
northeast, in order to confront both 
Seymour's and Anderson’s surging bri- 
gades. “My loss up to this time had been 
heavy in all the regiments except the 
Twelfth Alabama,” reported Rodes. Dan- 
gerous intervals existed between each of 
the regiments as they girded themselves 
to meet the exultant enemy streaming up 
the mountain toward them. 

While Seymour’s and Gallagher’s 
brigades drove hard to overwhelm Rodes, 
Magilton’s Second Brigade overwhelmed 
Colonel Stevens’ South Carolinians. One 
of Stevens’ colonels reported afterward: 
“Tt was absurd to talk of keeping the en- 
emy back. ... [W]hen I left I was in 200 
yards of them and I never saw so many 
Blue Coats in my life, at one time.” 
Magilton handled his command skill- 
fully, killing 23, wounding 148 and cap- 
turing 45 of Stevens’ 550 men, at a cost 
of 25 dead, 64 wounded, and one miss- 
ing.°? 

The disintegration of Evans’ brigade 
left Rodes alone to dispute possession of 
Hill 1500. It was a forlorn hope. The 
Federals sensed victory and pressed hard 
to gain the hill’s summit before darkness. 
Rodes’ men fought stubbornly and 
bravely, but they were heavily outnum- 
bered, and the Federals were fighting with 
equal determination. They were also be- 
ing reinforced. Brigadier General Abram 
Duryea’s First Brigade of Ricketts’ divi- 
sion relieved Gallagher’s regiments 
around 5:00 p.m. While Duryea pushed 
his regiments into the fight, Seymour 
continued his advance. Rodes’ riflemen 
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continued to take a toll of the Pennsyl- 
vanians but the Reserves sensed the en- 
emy was on his last legs. “In ten minutes 
we were on them,” wrote one of 
Seymour's men: “[T]hey stood for a short 
time when they again broke and retreated 
but they paid dearly for their last stand.” 
Among those who fell was Colonel B.B. 
Gayle of the 12th Alabama. When 
Duryea’s and Seymour’s men closed 
around his regiment, he reportedly drew 
his pistol and shouted, “We are flanked, 
boys, but let’s die in our tracks.” Gayle did, 
riddled with bullets. The regiment's lieu- 
tenant colonel, Samuel B. Pickens, also 
went down with a bullet in the lungs. 
Pickens was carried from the field, but 
Gayle’s body had to be left behind. 


Brigadier General Nathan G. Evans was 
under the impression that he still com- 
manded Hood's troops. 


By this point, confusion reigned su- 
preme on the mountain. Rodes’ men 
were exhausted, and except for the 6th 
Alabama, which Gordon still kept in 
hand, all of the regiments were scattered. 
It was nearly dark, and shouting Federal 
soldiers seemed to be everywhere. Rodes 
sensed that further defense of Hill 1500 
was hopeless, and he instructed Gordon 
to pull his regiment back and take up 
a position to cover the approaches 
from Hill 1500 to Turner’s Gap, while 
he tried to rally the remnants of the 
brigade. As the Southern soldiers 
stumbled down the mountain, above 


them Union soldiers signaled their cap- 
ture of Hill 1500 with cheers that “rolled 
down the mountain side.” Despite a 
most gallant and skillful resistance by 
Rodes, with the less than effective sup- 
port of Evans’ brigade, Meade’s relent- 
less and aggressive attack succeeded in 
turning the Confederate left and seiz- 
ing the point, which Hill had affirmed 
was “everything to the Yankees.”*? 

Meade’s losses were 95 killed, 296 
wounded, and one missing, or about ten 
percent of the division, most of the losses 
inflicted by Rodes’ Alabamians. Duryea 
added five killed and sixteen wounded. 
The Confederates paid dearly in their at- 
tempt to defend Hill 1500. Rodes lost 61 
dead, 157 wounded and 204 missing and 
captured, over thirty percent of his bri- 
gade. The losses in Evans’ brigade raised 
Confederate casualties to over 600, al- 
most double that of their attackers, an 
interesting statistic given the benefit the 
terrain gave the defender. Numbers par- 
tially explain the Union victory. Meade 
had slightly better than a 2:1 advantage 
in strength, pitting nearly 4,000 men 
against slightly over 1,800 Confederates. 
Given the terrain this was a significant 
but by no means overwhelming advan- 
tage. The Confederate dispersal of their 
available strength contributed largely to 
their defeat and high losses. Rodes un- 
derstood this, but was helpless to do any- 
thing about it. The front he had to de- 
fend was simply too broad for his 
numbers; had Evans not halted Colonel 
Stevens before his South Carolinians 
could join Rodes, a more effective de- 
fense might have been established. In- 
stead, Meade beat both brigades in de- 
tail and took the key terrain. 

The capture of Hill 1500 rendered 
the Confederate position at Turner’s Gap 
untenable, and Lee ordered a retreat that 
night. In his report of the campaign, 
D.H. Hill reported, “We retreated that 
night to Sharpsburg, having accom- 
plished all that was required—the delay 
of the Yankee army until Harper’s Ferry 
could not be relieved.” But hindsight col- 
ored Hill’s report. Nobody in the Army 
of Northern Virginia that night of Sep- 
tember 14 thought they had gained any 
type of victory on South Mountain, least 
of all Lee. The status of the situation at 
Harper’s Ferry was unknown to him. His 
position on the mountain was untenable. 
His army was badly divided and ripe for 
destruction in detail. His initial inclina- 
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tion and orders were to end the campaign 
in Maryland and retreat to Virginia, 
where he could reunite his army. It was 
subsequent events, after Longstreet and 
Hill started their retreat from South 
Mountain, that caused him to make a 
stand at Sharpsburg. 

For the men of Meade’s Pennsylva- 
nia Reserves the struggle to capture Hill 
1500 marked an important turning point. 
Colonel Adoniram Warner articulated 
what it meant: “We had been baffled on 
the Peninsula; had been beaten and dis- 
comfited at Bull Run; the enemy were in- 
vading the North; all looked gloomy yet 
I did not know that I had been dispirited 
but the change was so glorious! The con- 
sciousness that we had by sheer hard 
fighting, beaten the enemy and driven 
him from his strong positions filled me 
to overflowing and gave me confidence 
that we would finally win and the coun- 


»33 


try be safe. 


D. SCOTT HARTWIG is a supervisory 
park historian at Gettysburg National 
Military Park and the author of numer- 
ous articles and essays. This article is 
adapted from a chapter in his upcoming 
volume on the Maryland Campaign. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. Who wrote the popular song “Dixie”? 

. Who wrote “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic”? 

. “Battle Cry of Freedom” was written by? 

. This Union general is credited with 
“Taps.” 

. Henry C. Work wrote this popular 
Civil War song. 

. Author of “Tenting Tonight on the Old 
Camp Ground”? 


TEASER QUESTION 


Which member of Abraham Lincoln’s 
cabinet lost a brother at First Bull Run? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
CA 93667. The author of the correct an- 
swer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
The teaser question in volume 5, #5 was 
“who said: ‘I don’t believe the truth will 
ever be known, and I have a great con- 
tempt for History.” Readers made a va- 
riety of suggestions, ranging from 
Joshua Chamberlain to Walt Whitman, 
but eight came up with the correct an- 
swer—George Gordon Meade. The win- 
ning name picked from the North & 
South hat was that of Trevor L. Rees of 
St. Peters, Missouri, who receives a copy 
of The Civil War in Coastal North Caro- 
lina by John S. Carbone. 
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THEME: “COULD THE 
CONFEDERACY HAVE WON?” 


A panel of eminent historians will address this most 
fundamental of questions relating to the Civil War. 


EXPECT LIVELY AND INFORMED CONTROVERSY—some believe 
the Confederacy could not have won, others that the North could have 
acted in such a way as to lose, others that the Confederacy could have 
carved out a victory. 


TALKS WILL BE FOLLOWED BY GROUP DISCUSSION in which 
participants will have the opportunity of face-to-face exchanges with 
the speakers. Saturday evening will be devoted to the Annual General 
Meeting of the Civil War Society, in which President Keith Poulter will 
outline future plans both for the Society and for North & South maga- 
zine. 

The papers delivered at the conference will be published in pam- 
phlet form, available free to all attendees. 


HELD AT MID-TOWN RICHMOND’S COMFORT INN (3200 West 
Broad Street, Richmond, VA), the conference will be a great opportu- 
nity to meet fellow Civil War buffs and Society members. 
COST: $449.00 per person, includes hotel room, all meals, and entry to 
the Museum of the Confederacy. Two people in a room: $379 each. Non- 
residential rate also available. 

There is an excellent taxi service from Richmond International Air- 
port to mid-town Richmond. 
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eee War Society Annual Conference 2002 an 


SCHEDULE: 

FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 18 
5:00-6:00 Reception 

6:00-7:00 Dinner 

7:00-8:30 .....s0000. John Y. Simon 
TOPIC: “Jefferson Davis’ Irretrievable 
Mistake: the Firing on Fort Sumter.” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19 

7:00-8:00 Breakfast 

8:00-9:30.........4 Richard McMurry 

TOPIC: “Could the South Have Won— 

and if so How?” 

9:30-10:30......... Group discussion 

10:45-12:15....... William W. Freehling 

TOPIC: “It was the North’s war to 

win—or lose.” 

1215-115 iisicce Group discussion 

3 be Ls |e Lunch 

2:30-4:00 John E. Clark 

TOPIC: “Managing to lose—the 

Confederacy’s Failure to Marshal its 

Scarce Resources.” 

4:00-5:00 Group discussion 

6:00-7:00 Dinner 

7:00-8:00 ........44. Civil War Society 
Annual General 
Meeting. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 

7:30-8:30 .....s0000 Breakfast 

8:30-10:00 Gary W. Gallagher 

TOPIC: “The Battlefield as the Determi- 

nant of Victory or Defeat.” 

10:30-12:30....... Visit to the Museum of 
the Confederacy 

12:30-1:30......... Lunch 

1530-2245: .erssossas PANEL: Simon, 
Gallagher, Freehling, 
MeMurry, Clark 


2:45-3:00 Wrap up. 


If you have questions, 
please call 


(559) 855-8636 


Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
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CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, California 93667 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE THE CONFEDERATE HOME GUARD 


Volume 6, #1 


(Mails to subscribers on October 24th; on sale in stores November 14th.) 


KEY TO THE BATTLEFIELD— Richard Sommers 


“A VERY DISASTROUS DEFEAT”: THE BATTLE OF HELENA 
—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA AND THE GEORGIA ARMORIES 


—Louis A. Garavaglia . ae ‘4, ®. 
THE ERA OF GOOD STEALING—Mark Summers ie F Po!) he | oe . 
THE CONFEDERATE HOME GUARD—Steven H. Newton bese eke Me 
CONFEDERATE CAVALRY TACTICS—Lawrence D. Schiller ’ - 


THE BATTLE OF HONEY SPRINGS— Matt Matthews and Kip lindberg 


“I am enjoying your magazine. 
Please keep discussing causes and | 
effects, rather than just the battles. THE BATTLE OF 
It puts the suffering into context.” HELENA 


z C - Gregory J.W. Urwin d 
—Chris Centner, via N&S website 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY am BATTLE r= eansetile LM eb 


— THE ROAD TO DISUNION— William Freehling 
Visit Our Booth At The WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT BENTONVILLE? 


140th Antietam Reenactment —Mark Bradley = 
WILLIAM DORSEY PENDER—Brian Wills 


MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND! —Fd. Steers Jr. 
Meet cover artist Ron Lesser Ml Order your copy of THE SOUTHERN PRESS AND SECESSION 

William C. Davis’ The Civil War Reenactors’ Encyclope- 
dia @ Purchase James McPherson’s outstanding Cross- 
roads of Freedom @ Join the fastest growing Civil War 
organization ™ DISCOUNTS on everything for Civil 


War Society members! NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 


PSS). 4 arr Tollhouse, CA 93667 


The - . 
CIVIL WAR lyear (7issues) $39.99 | OVERSEAS, add $10.00 
REENACTO RS’ 2 years (14 issues) $69.99 per year (U.S. funds only) 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 3 years (21 issues) $99.99 


September 13-15 * Hagerstown 


—James O. Horton 


TO SUBSCRIBE, simply call the 800 number below, 
or mail your payment or credit card number to: 


to your subscription. 


PPP 
IF | AM TO BECOME AN EXECUTIVE MEMBER OF THE 
The Battle That Changed the Course of the Civil War CIVIL WAR SOCIETY, add $10.00 per year to your 
subscription (lifetime membership $500, includes 
yearly seven-issue subscription). 


JOIN OR SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


For more information call §00- GY | - 
the Civil War Society at 


(559) 855-8636 Overseas Telephone: 559-855-8637 
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SPECIAL OFFERS ON N&S BACK ISSUES 


To see the contents of each issue, go to: 


www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


VOLUME #1: Get ALL SIX available back issues of volume #1 for only $30.00.” 
VOLUME #2: Get ALL SIX available back issues of volume #2 for only $30.00.* 
VOLUME #3: Get ALL SEVEN back issues of volume #3 for only $35.00.* 
VOLUME #4: GET ALL SEVEN back issues of volume #4 for only $35.00.* 
GET ALL 32 (includes Volume 5, #1-#6) available back issues for only $160.00.* 


“U.S. & Canada: shipping free. Overseas: S/H is $2.00 per issue (U.S. Funds only). 


SINGLE ISSUES: $4.99 each. Shipping and handling: $1.50 for first copy 
ordered, $1.00 per copy thereafter. Overseas add $2.00 per issue. 


800-546-6707 


Overseas Telephone: 559-855-8637 


CWS Members 10% discount 
on ALL back issues. 


“I am a charter 
subscriber to your 
magazine and have 
enjoyed every issue 
published. It is 
without a doubt the 
best Civil War 
history publication 
available!’ 


—Brian Hogan, Huntsville, Alabama 


SPECIAL OFFER ON UNION AND CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT GETTYSBURG 


“Richard Rollins is to be commended for his excellent series of articles on the Confederate artillery at 
Gettysburg... | read each with interest and was quite pleased with the content of each article as well as the 
superb maps and diagrams which accompanied them.” —Wallace M. Craig, Jr., Louisville, KY 


Volume 2, #3 


“Congratulations on the 
article on Federal Artillery 
at Gettysburg. This much 
neglected arm is at long last 
being given its due.” 

—Steve Adams, via email 

“The piece on Union artillery 
was great! You are well on 
your way to describing a 
completely new way of 
understanding the Civil 
War.” —William A. Tidwell, 
Brigadier General AUS-reti red 


Volume 2, #7 


“In Rollins’ article, you 
have produced significant, 
if not groundbreaking, 
work. The research was 
quite evidently 
exhaustive, impeccable, 
and perceptive... itis 
the fullest and most 
intelligible treatment of 
C.S.A. artillery on July 3. 
A magnificent effort!” 
—Pedro Garcia, via email 
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Volume 3, #2 


“Excellent Issue! 

The article on Union artillery 
was superb!” —Gilberto 
Villahermosa, U.S. Forces, Europe 
“| found the articles on 
Gettysburg artillery very 
impressive and useful.” 


Confederate Guns at 
Gettysburg: Performance 


Volume 3, #4 


GET ALL FOUR ISSUES FOR 
ONLY $20.00. U.S. & Canada: 
shipping free, Overseas: shipping 
charge $2.00 per issue. 


Into the Valley of Death 


Single Issues: $4.95 each. 
S&H: $1.50 for first copy ordered, 
$1.00 per copy thereafter. 


Michael McCubbins, «% iB 8, CW Society Members: 10% off. 


Sullivan, Missouri 


North &Southisan ‘Y 
official sponsor of the 


2003 Gettysburg 140th Reenactment 


PT: 


Telephone Orders: 


800-546-6707 


Overseas Telephone Orders: 
559-855-8637 


JAMES COUNTRY 
MERCANTILE 


c= THE HOME OF « 


HOMESPUN PATTERNS 


111 North Main, Liberty, Missouri 64068 


816-781-9473 ° 


Your Complete Source for Reenacting 
se Military or Civilian 1 


Weapons @ Accoutrements # Clothing 
Accessories @ Leather @ Patterns 


The Border War Is Our Specialty! 


www.jamescountry.com 
e-mail: jamesentry@aol.com 


FAX 816-781-1470 


2. __ Illustrated Pattern Catalog $6 Postpaid , Ke 


We Have Been Supplying the Reenacting 
Community With Top Quality Merchandise and 
Reasonable Prices For The Past Twelve Years 


R&K SUTLERY 


(reprinted from our free catalog) 


Ladies Zouave Dresses .... 99.95 
Basic Ladies Blouse ........ 22.00 
Basic Camp Dress ........... 65.00 
Full length, lined Cape .. 135.00 
CIETIISOF o.oo, cons catsncasarssnts 26.00 
Fancy Garibaldi Blouse ... 32.50 
CORSETS 1s cssssccaeenestestenecveene 65.00 
Adjustable suspenders .... 12.50 
Jean Cloth Shell Jkts......... 82.50 
Fed. Artillery Shell Jkt ... 102.00 


Infantry trowsers ......... 57.50 
4 Button Sack Coat 

Basic Shell Jacket 

Infantry Great Coat .... 155.00 
Union & Conf. Kepis ..... 27.00 
Bummer Cap.........-++++ 29.50 
Enlisted Frockcoats .... 155.00 
Cap Pouches .......:-sse0e+ 15.50 
Jean Cloth Trowsers 67.50 
Call us for tent prices 


(for our complete catalog, send a self-addressed 68¢ STAMPED 
envelope, thanks) 


e-mail: sutlery@abelink.com 
Visit our new web site: www.sutlery.com 


R & K SUTLERY 
1015 - 1200 Street, Lincoln, IL 62656 


217-732-8844 


FRONTIER SADDLE 


Ror as Specializing in Replicas A 
of the Old West, from Western 
Saddles to McClellan Saddles 
and Accessories 


Write for our Free Catalog 


Gabriel Libraty 
5530 Juel Gill Road 
Myakka City, FL 34251 


(94.1) 322-2560 
E-mail: Libraty@juno.com 


Authentic Civil War Music on Period Fiddle & Guitar 
Reenactments, Festivals, Period Events, School Presentations 
~ Demo Tape & Information Packet On Request ~ 
234 Robinwood Ave. Steve Ball 
Columbus, Ohio 43213 Larry Stahl 
614-235-7631 E-Mail: Pilot466DS@aol.com 


Confederate Yankee 


* Custom-made Reproduction Clothing * 
Men, Women, Children 
Napoleonic * Civil War * Indian Wars * WWI 
Columbus, Richmond, Georgia, 
North Carolina Depots, etc. 


Jean Cloth Shell Jackets Starting at $118 
Many Shades of Jeans Available 


* New Item * 
William Davis Union Great Coat, 
two exterior slash pockets, pattern taken 
from original in our own collection 


We accept all major credit cards 
New 2000 catalog and sample $3 
or send cover of old catalog + $1 


Confederate Yankee 


PO Box 192, Guilford, CT 06437 
(203) 453-9900 + Fax (203) 453-5963 
Dennis Semrau & Miss Terry Brettman 
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Stephen W. Sears 


THE TWISTED TALE OF 


THE LOST ORDER 


The Find of the War 

On the bright morning of Septem- 
ber 13, 1862, a Saturday, the 27th Indi- 
ana Infantry made camp along a coun- 
try road about a mile south of Frederick, 
Maryland. The 27th, in the van of the XII 
Corps, had made an early start that 
morning, crossed the Monocacy River at 
Crum’s Ford, and by 9 o’clock or so had 
completed its short assigned march for 
the day. 

The men of Company F turned into 
a clover field, stacked rifles, and made 
themselves comfortable. Corporal Barton 
W. Mitchell noticed an envelope lying in 


Above: Sergeant (later captain) John M. 
Bloss in after years. 


Opposite: Christian Schussele’s painting 
was intended to depict George McClellan, 
“the young Napoleon; inspiring his 
troops at Antietam. The general’s horse is 
shown foaming at the mouth, suggesting 
fatigue. In fact McClellan remained at his 
headquarters in the rear during most of 
the battle. Courtesy the collection of the 
New Jersey Historical Society. 


the clover by the roadside and picked it 
up. The outside of the envelope was un- 
marked, and curious about to its con- 
tents, he opened it. Inside he found a 
single sheet of paper, closely written on 
both sides, wrapped around three cigars. 
The paper was headed “Hd Qrs Army of 
Northern Va Sept 9th 1862,” labeled “Spe- 
cial Orders No 191,” and marked at the 
top “Confidential.” As his friend Private 
John Campbell “looked over his shoul- 
der and read it with him,” Corporal 
Mitchell scanned the paper with what was 
surely growing excitement. There were 
references to Confederate generals whose 
names he knew only too well—Jackson, 
Longstreet, Stuart—and mention of such 
nearby places as Harper’s Ferry, Sharps- 
burg, Boonsboro, and Hagerstown. The 
order was signed by R.H. Chilton, “By 
command of Gen R.E. Lee.” Down in the 
corner it was marked, “For Maj Gen D.H. 
Hill Comdg Division.” 

Corporal Mitchell showed the paper 
to his first sergeant, John M. Bloss, and 
together they went to Company F’s com- 
mander, Peter Kopp. Captain Kopp took 
one look and sent the pair to the regimen- 
tal commander, Colonel Silas Colgrove. 
At each stop in the chain of command 
the comprehension level was rising. Send- 
ing Mitchell and Bloss back to their com- 
pany (presumably with thanks), Colgrove 
wasted not a moment, skipping brigade 
and division and taking the find straight 
to XII Corps headquarters. 

The XII was under the temporary 
command of Brigadier General Alpheus 
S. Williams, and Williams and his aide, 
Lieutenant Samuel E. Pittman, studied 
the order. Pittman said he recognized the 
name R.H. Chilton. Before the war, in his 
job as a railroad official in Detroit, Pitt- 
man knew Chilton to have been stationed 
there as a paymaster in the old army. 

General Williams ordered the find 
delivered immediately to General Mc- 
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Clellan at army headquarters, and dashed 
off a covering note to go with it. “Gen- 
eral,” he wrote, “I enclose a Special Or- 
der of Gen. Lee commanding Rebel forces 
which was found on the field where my 
corps is encamped. It is a document of 
interest & is also thought genuine. 
Alpheus Williams.” On the back, Williams 
wrote, “The Document was found by a 
corporal of 27 Ind. Rgt, Col. Colgrove, 
Gordon’s Brigade. AW.” It was about 
11:30 a.m. and McClellan was meeting 
with a group of local citizens regarding 
the Federal occupation of Frederick when 
his adjutant Seth Williams interrupted to 
hand him what proved to be the intelli- 
gence coup of the war.! 

Thus the finding of the celebrated 
Lost Order ... and the rest is history. Or 
is it? 

Consider the three cigars, for ex- 
ample. Apparently, on the principle of 
preserving the evidence, the cigars 
reached XII Corps headquarters. After 
that their fate is a mystery. There is no 
knowing how or why they got in the en- 
velope in the first place. All that can be 
said for certain is that the cigars were not 
preserved, along with the Lost Order, in 
General McClellan’s private papers. 

Consider Corporal Barton Mitchell. 
History has treated him shabbily. At the 
time, Mitchell received no credit for his 
feat, except (perhaps) the thanks of his 
colonel. Then, four days later at Antie- 
tam, the battle his discovery triggered, he 
was seriously wounded. (Antietam also 
saw Private Campbell and Sergeant Bloss 
wounded, and Captain Kopp killed.) Af- 
ter eight months in hospital, Mitchell re- 
turned to the XII Corps as an ambulance 
attendant, but disability finally led to his 
discharge in 1864. He died in 1868 of a 
complication (probably rheumatoid ar- 
thritis) arising from his war wound, 
quite unrecognized as the finder of the 
Lost Order. 
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Not until 1886, in an article titled 
“The Finding of Lee’s Lost Order” by the 
27th Indiana’s Colonel Colgrove, was 
Corporal Mitchell mentioned by name, 
and then reduced in rank to private. In 
1892, puffed with self-importance, Ser- 
geant Bloss claimed full and exclusive 
credit for the find, a claim still recognized 
in some quarters. Poor Mitchell has even 
been dismissed as an illiterate. But Gen- 
eral Williams’ note, written within an 
hour or two of the discovery—“The 
Document was found by a corporal of 27 
Ind. Rgt”—is conclusive evidence of Cor- 
poral Mitchell’s primacy. And since 
Mitchell is known to have been a war- 
time letter-writer and therefore literate, 
he was also entirely capable of recogniz- 
ing his find for what it was. 


z 


Colonel Robert Chilton was something 
of a sloppy administrator. 


The Riddle of $.0. 191 
The losing of the Lost Order remains 


a riddle that appears beyond solution. 
Special Orders No. 191, to apply its offi- 
cial designation, was of course General 
Lee’s operational plan for expediting his 
strike north of the Potomac. Following 
the smashing victory over John Pope at 
Second Manassas, Lee had started north 
in early September to seek a decisive 
battle. To tempt the Army of the Poto- 
mac out of its Washington fortifications, 
he crossed into Maryland to Frederick, 
east of the Catoctins and South Moun- 
tain. Once he had the Federals well 
started in pursuit, he planned to drift 
west through the two ranges and into the 
Cumberland Valley of Maryland and 
southern Pennsylvania. There, with plen- 
tiful space to maneuver and with the 
Potomac army drawn far from its base, 


he would give battle. According to notes 
of a conversation Lee granted after the 
war, he “would have had all my troops 
reconcentrated on Md. side, stragglers up, 
men rested & I intended then to attack 
McClellan, hoping the best results from 
state of my troops & those of enemy.”? 

McClellan was a key figure in this 
scheme. By September 9, when S.O. 191 
was drafted, Lee certainly knew that Mc- 
Clellan was again in command of the 
Army of the Potomac. As early as Sep- 
tember 4 the New York and Washington 
papers carried such headlines as “Gen. 
McClellan Restored to Command,” and 
Lee, an assiduous reader of the Northern 
press, had surely seen these reports in the 
five days since. On September 8 he im- 
plied as much to General John Walker, 
and revealed why it was important that 
McClellan be back in command. Lee 
asked Walker if he was acquainted with 
McClellan. Only from their service in 
Mexico, Walker replied. “He is an able 
general but a very cautious one,” said Lee. 
“His enemies among his own people 
think him too much so.” Just then cau- 
tion was the attribute Lee most wanted 
in an opponent.* 

S.O. 191 was Robert E. Lee’s solution 
to the inconvenient problem of the Fed- 
eral garrisons at Harper’s Ferry and 
Martinsburg, at the mouth of the 
Shenandoah Valley. They had not evacu- 
ated their posts, despite being cut off by 
the Confederate advance. The Union’s 
frugal general-in-chief, Henry W. 
Halleck, had much invested in these out- 
posts and refused to see them given up. 
This put Lee’s proposed supply line 
through the Shenandoah in jeopardy, and 
so $.O. 191 was drawn up. Three col- 
umns, under Stonewall Jackson’s direc- 
tion, were to swing back and gobble up 
Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg. Lee cal- 
culated the task would require three days, 
during which time he would wait with 
the rest of the army behind the shield of 
South Mountain. 

What he needed here was the unwit- 
ting cooperation of General McClellan. 
Lee had watched that cautious captain 
advancing with great deliberation from 
Washington into Maryland, carefully 
guarding the capital and Baltimore from 
Rebel incursions, and concluded he had 
nothing to fear by dividing his army in 
the face of this numerically superior but 
very careful foe. He expected to have the 
two Federal garrisons in hand and his 
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army reunited before McClellan woke up 
to what was happening. 

On September 9, under the direction 
of Lee’s chief of staff Robert H. Chilton 
at army headquarters in Frederick, the re- 
quired copies of $.0. 191 were drawn up 
and distributed by courier to the various 
generals involved. (Normally this would 
have been the task of the meticulous 
Walter Taylor, who handled the bulk of 
Lee’s clerical duties, but just then Taylor 
was away on special assignment—to in- 
tercept Jefferson Davis and dissuade him 
from joining the army in Maryland.) 
When Stonewall Jackson received his 
copy of the order, he personally wrote out 
a copy to send to D.H. Hill, who had been 
under his orders thus far in the campaign 
but who in S.O. 191 would have a new 
assignment. Jackson’s copy was received 
at Hill’s headquarters as a matter of nor- 
mal routine. 

But back at army headquarters Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Chilton had drawn up his 
own copy of $.O. 191 for D.H. Hill, since 
Hill’s division had a specific assignment 
in the new scheme. It was this copy that 
was found four days later in the clover 
field south of Frederick by Corporal 
Mitchell. Hill did not miss its delivery on 
the 9th because he had his orders from 
Jackson, as usual. Chilton did not dis- 
cover its loss on the 9th because (as Hill 
later phrased it) of “something wrong in 
the manner of transmitting it. . . .” 

The “something wrong” was in the 
security system applied to the delivery of 
orders, As Charles Marshall of Lee’s staff 
later explained the system, such dis- 
patches “were sent out by orderlies who 
were required in cases of moment to 
bring back the envelopes or some other 
receipt, from the officers to whom they 
were sent.” The Lost Order being found 
still in its delivery envelope clearly indi- 
cated a breakdown in the system. How 
different, perhaps, had Walter Taylor 
been in charge of transmitting orders that 
day. In truth, chief of staff Robert Chilton 
was something of a sloppy administra- 
tor. He had bungled an important order 
of Lee’s during the Peninsula Campaign 
that spring, and he would do so again at 
Chancellorsville the following spring. 
Whatever the error made that 9th of Sep- 
tember, Chilton did not catch it as he 
should have.° 

When the loss of S.O. 191 eventu- 
ally became public knowledge (more on 
that subject presently), the first impulse 
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General John G. Walker (left) and Colonel Silas Colgrove 


of angry Southerners was to blame D.H. 
Hill, to whom the order was addressed. 
The vitriolic Richmond editor E. A. Pol- 
lard, in his history The Lost Cause, re- 
ported the order being delivered to Hill, 
after which “this vain and petulant officer, 
in amoment of passion, had thrown the 
paper on the ground.” Former Confed- 
erate general Bradley T. Johnson uncov- 
ered “a story current in Frederick” that 
General Hill was inspecting his troops in 
that place “and was observed to drop a 
paper from his pocket. . . .” The Comte 
de Paris, in his narrative of the war pub- 
lished in America in 1876, told a tale of 
the Lost Order being “picked up from the 
corner of a table” by the Yankees in what 
had been Hill’s headquarters in 
Frederick.® 

Hill would remark to General Long- 
street that the disciples of the Lost Cause 
“made me the scapegoat for Maryland 
and you for Pennsylvania,” all in “an ef- 
fort to prove Lee’s infallibility.” Daniel 
Harvey Hill, however, gave as good as he 
got, and he defended himself vehemently 
against these “pen-and-ink warriors” in 
his magazine The Land We Love. Hill in- 
sisted he had received no order from Lee’s 
headquarters, and pointed to an affida- 
vit to that effect from his wartime adju- 
tant, Major J.W. Ratchford, What he had 
received, and prudently saved, was the 
copy of S.O. 191 in the hand of Stone- 
wall Jackson; it was on that order that he 
had acted. To buttress his case, he sought 
information from anyone who might 
have been involved. From General Mc- 
Clellan Hill learned that both the Lost 
Order and the envelope in which it was 
found were in McClellan’s papers, which 
fact, he said, was proof of his innocence. 


“If the envelope was with it,” said Hill, 
“the paper was never received.” 

Hill speculated on ways the order 
might have been lost. Perhaps, he said, it 
was dropped by the courier assigned to 
deliver it. Perhaps it was misplaced at 
Lee’s headquarters. Both he and adjutant 
Ratchford even suggested “treachery in 
the persons carrying it.” This latter pos- 
sibility was effectively refuted by the pub- 
lication of Colonel Colgrove’s article on 
the Lost Order, which credited a private 
soldier with its accidental finding in a 
camp ground. It cannot be imagined that 
a turncoat would be so naivé as to leave 
the dispatch along an obscure roadside, 
anticipating the Yankees would come that 
way at some future time, discover it, rec- 
ognize its worth, and get it to where it 
would make a difference. The actual find- 
ing of the Lost Order was miraculous 
enough.” 

Hill’s insistence on S$.O. 191’s non- 
delivery to his headquarters is convinc- 
ing enough to cast the most probable 
blame on the most obvious suspect— 
Chilton’s courier. Writing in 1874, 
Chilton acknowledged that the Lost Or- 
der “has been a sore subject with D.H. 
Hill,” but he could shed no light on why 
the loss went undetected: “I could not of 
course say positively that I had sent any 
particular courier to him [Hill] after such 
a lapse of time.” The intriguing detail of 
the three cigars would be revealed too late 
to jog Chilton’s memory; he died in 1879. 

Perhaps after the courier realized his 
loss and after a fruitless search, he went 
on to Hill’s headquarters and discreetly 
inquired if an order had been turned in. 
Assured that they already had their 
marching orders—from Jackson, to be 


sure—he would have returned to army 
headquarters in some relief. Perhaps he 
forged a delivery receipt; perhaps the 
careless Chilton was not paying attention 
to the matter of receipts. However that 
may be, no alarm was raised over a miss- 
ing dispatch at Lee’s headquarters on that 
day or any other.® 


All the Plans of the Rebels 

There is more definitive evidence 
regarding the Lost Order’s reception at 
General McClellan’s headquarters. Until 
that moment, McClellan’s picture of the 
enemy was decidedly cloudy. On the af- 
ternoon of September 12 he had written 
his wife in perplexity, “From all I can 
gather, secesh is skedadelling & I don’t 
think I can catch him unless he is really 
moving into Penna—in that case I shall 
catch him before he has made much 
headway towards the interior. | begin to 
think that he is making off to get out of 
the scrape by recrossing the river at Wil- 
liamsport—in which case my only chance 
of bagging him will be to cross lower 
down & cut into his communications 
near Winchester. He evidently don’t want 
to fight me—for some reason or other.” 

But now, noon on September 13, 
with the Lost Order in hand, McClellan 
composed a remarkable telegram to 
President Lincoln, Normally he commu- 
nicated with the president in a cool and 
businesslike tone; today he was exuber- 
ant. “I think Lee has made a gross mis- 
take,” he announced, “and that he will be 
severely punished for it.... I hope for a 
great success if the plans of the Rebels 
remain unchanged. ... | have all the plans 
of the Rebels and will catch them in their 
own trap if my men are equal to the emer- 
gency.’ By the close he was almost giddy: 
“My respects to Mrs. Lincoln. Received 
most enthusiastically by the ladies [in 
Frederick]. Will send you trophies.” 

S.O. 191 revealed to McClellan that 
1) three days before, Lee had divided his 
army into four well separated and well 
identified commands; 2) that the 
Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg garri- 
sons were Lee’s targets; 3) that each com- 
mand had a specified march route and 
objective; 4) that the army would after- 
ward reassemble at Boonsboro or Hagers- 
town; and 5) that the whole operation was 
running on a timetable, and was now in 
its fourth day. There is no doubt that 
McClellan fully grasped the import of the 
find. That evening, in conversation with 
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General John Gibbon, he took the cap- 
tured order from his pocket, showed Gib- 
bon the signature, and boasted, “Here is 
a paper with which if I cannot whip 
Bobby Lee, I will be willing to go home.... 
Castiglione will be nothing to it.” 
Castiglione was Napoleon’s classic di- 
vide-and-conquer victory over Wurm- 
ser’s scattered Austrian army in 1796.° 

Between his noon telegram to Lin- 
coln and his evening conversation with 
Gibbon, General McClellan deliberated 
on his response to this incredible good 
fortune. Characteristically, he made it 
into a thorny problem, to which answers 
did not come easily or quickly. During 
that Saturday afternoon he appears to 
have plunged from exuberance down 
into uncertainty and then back up to con- 
fidence, and the emotional journey re- 
quired some six hours. Another twelve 
hours would pass before a single man of 
the Army of the Potomac advanced in 
response to the Lost Order. 

As S.O. 191 spelled it out, on Sep- 
tember 10 the entire Confederate army 
had marched west out of Frederick on the 
National Road, and by now, the 13th, it 
was beyond South Mountain and well 
scattered. The divisions of McLaws and 
Anderson had been directed to Maryland 
Heights, overlooking Harper’s Ferry from 
the north. Walker’s division was to recross 
the Potomac to reach Loudoun Heights, 
overlooking Harper’s Ferry from the east. 
Jackson’s command would recross the 
Potomac “at the most convenient point” 
by way of Sharpsburg to reach Martins- 
burg to the west, there to “intercept such 
as may attempt to escape” from Harper’s 
Ferry. Longstreet’s command and D.H. 
Hill’s division, with the army’s reserve 
supply and ordnance trains, were in- 
structed to halt at Boonsboro, west of 
Turner’s Gap in South Mountain. The 
timetable called for Harper’s Ferry to be 
ringed by Friday, September 12. In due 
course, the various detachments “will 
join the main body of the Army at Boons- 
boro or Hagerstown.” 

McClellan would say he determined 
immediately that the Lost Order was not 
a ruse de guerre. Alpheus Williams’ note 
vouched for its authenticity and indicated 
it was found quite by accident, and it con- 
tained too much verifiable detail to be a 
plant. Reports of gunfire from the south 
that morning indicated that Harper’s 
Ferry was indeed the target, and that the 
garrison must still be defending itself. But 


what troubled McClellan that Saturday 
afternoon, as he studied his map and his 
intelligence reports, was that the Rebels 
did not appear to have followed orders. 
He had told Mr. Lincoln that he hoped 
for great success “if the plans of the Rebels 
remain unchanged.” But by all accounts, 
they had changed their plans. That was 
enough to make cautious McClellan ul- 
tra cautious. !° 

Ever since entering Maryland, Gen- 
eral McClellan had been inundated with 
intelligence on the enemy’s move- 
ments—intelligence from his cavalry, 
from Federal outposts, from railroad of- 
ficials, from agents of Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Andrew Curtin, from Confed- 
erate stragglers and deserters, from citi- 
zens of every stripe and station. Between 
September 9 and September 13, at least 
forty-five such reports reached Potomac 
army headquarters. Some of this intelli- 
gence was (as it proved) highly accurate. 
But much of it was conflicting and con- 
tradictory—due in part to misinforma- 
tion widely doled out by Stonewall Jack- 
son and Jeb Stuart. Accounts had reached 
McClellan of Rebel columns marching 
toward every point of the compass. 
Stonewall Jackson was said to be recross- 
ing the Potomac at Williamsport ... and 
at the same time leading a column into 
Hagerstown in the opposite direction. 

Even taken at a discount, these re- 
ports persistently placed Rebels in some 
force at the Williamsport crossing of the 
Potomac and at Hagerstown, near the 
Pennsylvania border. Yet neither place 
was on any of the march routes specified 
in S.O. 191. This contradiction disturbed 
McClellan, and for three hours he pon- 
dered the matter. Finally, at 3 o’clock, he 
had a copy of $.O. 191 sent to his cavalry 
commander, Alfred Pleasonton, with in- 
structions “to ascertain whether this or- 
der of march has thus far been followed 
by the enemy.” That was the sole action 
he took during the afternoon in response 
to the Lost Order.!! 

What also gave McClellan pause— 
what always gave McClellan pause—was 
the ever-daunting question of enemy 
numbers. He had already concluded that, 
as usual, the Army of the Potomac was 
greatly outnumbered. As early as Septem- 
ber 10 he had announced to Washington 
that evidence “goes to prove most con- 
clusively” that Lee had entered Maryland 
with an army of “not less than 120,000 
men. . . . They are probably aware that 
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Brigadier General Alpheus S. Williams 
vouched for the order's authenticity. 


Brigadier General Alfred Pleasonton 
“rivaled Pinkerton for ineptness in 
intelligence-gathering,” 


their forces are numerically superior to 
ours by at least twenty-five per cent.” In 
another reference, he spoke of “the gigan- 
tic rebel army before us. . . .” 

George McClellan’s delusions about 
the size of the Rebel army lay at the very 
core of his military personality. Since as- 
suming command of the Army of the 
Potomac in July 1861, he had at every 
turn, without exception, doubled or 
tripled the actual numbers facing him. 
No contrary evidence, however firm, 
could shake him from this delusion. Even 
the blundering Allan Pinkerton, his in- 
telligence chief, could not keep pace with 
the general’s figures. All McClellan’s cam- 
paign and battle plans were formulated 
on the basis of being substantially out- 
numbered. Consequently, the extrava- 
gant enemy numbers showered on him 
in Maryland came as no surprise; they 
were just what he expected. 
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its listing of forces needed to be squared 
with McClellan’s phantom arithmetic. He 
identified, from the Lost Order and other 
sources, six Confederate division com- 
manders. This left Jackson and Long- 
street, listed in $.O. 191 as leading “com- 
mands.” McClellan had earlier been 
assured by cavalryman Pleasonton (who 
rivaled Pinkerton for ineptness in intel- 
ligence-gathering) that Longstreet had 
entered Maryland with 30,000 troops. 
That number could therefore be desig- 
nated Longstreet’s “command.” McClel- 
lan then no doubt assigned the same 
number to Jackson’s “command.” Assum- 
ing, say, 10,000 for each of the six divi- 
sional commanders, and he reached the 
required total of 120,000. 

As of noon on September 13, when 
his clock of opportunity began ticking, 
McClellan had four army corps, thirteen 
divisions, massed at Frederick. Per the 
Lost Order, fifteen miles to the west at 
Boonsboro, beyond the Catoctin range 


S.O. 191 supplied no numbers, but 


and South Mountain, lay Longstreet’s 
command and D.H. Hill’s division, some 
40,000 men by McClellan’s arithmetic. 
S.O. 191 placed the balance of Lee’s forces 
twenty miles and more to the south. The 
task here for the main army was obvi- 
ous—to break through Turner’s Gap in 
South Mountain without delay and fall 
on the unsuspecting Longstreet and Hill. 
A classic case of divide and conquer. Yet 
McClellan’s only orders of advance in this 
sector on September 13—orders issued 
in the morning before the finding of S.O. 
191—had Pleasonton’s cavalry and one 
IX Corps division marching ahead the 
seven miles to Middletown, in the 
Catoctins. 

An enterprising general emboldened 
by the finding of the Lost Order and the 
remarkable opportunity it presented 
would instantly, it seems, have advanced 
a powerful spearhead the easy march 
right to the base of South Mountain that 
afternoon, poised to breach the gap at 
first light on the 14th. There was surely 


no risk, and much promise, in such a be- 
ginning. But George McClellan’s caution 
was too deeply inbred to throw to the 
winds. Tomorrow, after all the risks had 
been weighed, after every contingency 
had been attended to, would be soon 
enough to start the advance. 

Good fortune, it is said, often re- 
wards the bold; certainly in this instance 
that would have been the case. Since writ- 
ing S.O. 191 on September 9, General Lee 
had decided to move on to Hagerstown 
with Longstreet’s command. The Army 
of Northern Virginia was now split into 
five pieces rather than four—and only 
D.H. Hill’s single division remained at 
Boonsboro. 

At noon on September 13 the left 

wing of the Army of the Potomac—Wil- 
liam Franklin’s VI Corps and Darius 
Couch’s division—occupied Buckeys- 
town and Licksville to the south of 
Frederick. Franklin was a dozen miles 
from Crampton’s Gap in South Moun- 
tain. From the Lost Order, his obvious 
target would be the divisions of McLaws 
and Anderson on the Maryland side of 
the Potomac, overlooking Harper’s Ferry. 
If Couch joined him, Franklin would 
have an advantage of three divisions 
against two. Here again, McClellan’s 
course would seem to be to put that Sat- 
urday afternoon to use, advancing 
Franklin and Couch to the base of South 
Mountain, ready to break through 
Crampton’s Gap at first light on the 14th 
and thereby trap McLaws and Anderson 
against the Potomac. McClellan, however, 
waited until 6:20 that evening to send 
orders to Franklin. “My general idea is to 
cut the enemy in two & beat him in de- 
tail,” he explained—but “daylight in the 
morning” would be soon enough for 
Franklin to start. Couch, too, was ordered 
to march—the next day.!” 

“As near as I can judge,” cavalryman 
Pleasonton wrote McClellan that 
evening, “the order of march of the en- 
emy that you sent me has been followed 
as closely as circumstances would per- 
mit.” This was quite the wrong answer to 
McClellan’s 3 o'clock query about the 
Lost Order, for not only had Longstreet 
moved on to Hagerstown in contradic- 
tion to S.O. 191, but Jackson had also 
changed his orders, crossing the Potomac 
upstream at Williamsport, then not stop- 
ping at Martinsburg but advancing 
straight on to Harper’s Ferry. McClellan 
accepted Pleasonton’s glib assurances 
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without reservation. Not only was the 
Lost Order genuine, but now to his mind 
everything in it was gospel. 

At 11 o’clock that Saturday night, in 
a telegram to General-in-Chief Halleck, 
McClellan explained that an order of 
“Genl. R.E. Lee addressed to Genl. D.H. 
Hill which has accidentally come into my 
hands this evening . . . discloses some of 
the plans of the enemy... .” (What was in 
hand at noon had now come in hand only 
“this evening.” What at noon had been 
all the plans of the Rebels was now only 
“some of the plans.” The general com- 
manding was covering his hindquarters.) 
Cementing his underdog position, Mc- 
Clellan repeated his assertion that the 
Confederate army “amounts to 120,000 
men or more. ... I have the mass of their 
troops to contend with & they outnum- 
ber me when united.” While he would 
attempt to relieve Harper’s Ferry, he 
feared “we may be too late.” He was at 
least confident there was no immediate 
threat to Washington or Baltimore. 
Rather, Pennsylvania was the enemy’s tar- 
get. “Unless Genl Lee has changed his 
plans,” he concluded, “I expect a severe 
general engagement tomorrow.” 

So ended George McClellan’s mo- 
mentous 13th of September. Recipient of 
dazzling fortune, awarded an unparal- 
leled opportunity to divide and conquer 
the Confederacy’s main army, he gauged 
the case correctly: Castiglione would be 
nothing to it . .. and then allowed the 
first eighteen hours of his good fortune 
to slip away.'? 


What Did Lee Know, When Did 
He Know It? 

It would be General McClellan who 
first “officially” went public with the story 
of the Lost Order. Late in 1862, after his 
removal as head of the Army of the Poto- 
mac and while preparing a report of his 
command tenure, he wrote out a copy of 
S.O. 191 for William C. Prime, editor of 
the anti-administration New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. It was McClellan’s in- 
tent to demonstrate how his generalship 
had frustrated Lee’s plan to invade Penn- 
sylvania, and Prime published the text of 


This photograph of Harper's Ferry was 
taken in late 1861 from the foot of 
Maryland Heights. During the Maryland 
Campaign there was a pontoon bridge 
parallel to the demolished railroad bridge. 


the order on January 1, 1863. The Lost 
Order tale would reach a considerably 
wider audience following McClellan’s ap- 
pearance before the congressional Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War 
on March 2, 1863. “When at Frederick,” 
he testified, “we found the original order 
issued to General D.H. Hill by direction 
of General Lee, which gave the orders of 
march for their whole army, and devel- 
oped their intentions.” McClellan’s testi- 
mony was distributed to newspapers by 
the Associated Press on April 3, and 
shortly thereafter published by the com- 
mittee, !* 

Quite unofficially, however, newspa- 
pers had broken the story of the Lost 
Order within just forty-eight hours of its 
finding. This has to rank as the biggest, 
and potentially most dangerous, press 
leak of the war. In its morning edition 
for September 15, 1862, the New York 
Herald, the nation’s largest newspaper, 
ran on its front page an item datelined 
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Washington, September 14, that read, 
“Officers who left Frederick this morn- 
ing report that a general order of Gen- 
eral Lee was found there, directing that 
two columns of the rebel army should 
proceed by way of Middletown, one of 
them destined for Greencastle, Pa., with 
all possible expedition, and the other to 
proceed by way of Williamsport or 
Shepherdstown, at discretion, to engage 
the Union forces at Harper’s Ferry.” 

Whoever leaked this item to a Her- 
ald reporter in the capital probably came 
from either McClellan’s headquarters 
or from cavalryman Pleasonton’s. 
While the account is obviously second- 
hand and garbled, Lee or anyone in his 
military family seeing the Herald of 
that date—two days before the battle 
at Antietam—would immediately have 
recognized the “general Order of Gen- 
eral Lee” as S.O. 191. 

Nor was that the only leak. The same 
day, September 15, the Washington Star 


published on page 2 that “A member of 
Colonel Colgrove’s regiment found a pa- 
per purporting to be Rebel Order No. 119, 
which conveyed the information that one 
portion of the army was to go to Hagers- 
town and hold that place; another por- 
tion proceed to Harper’s Ferry and dis- 
lodge Miles; and the third proceed against 
General White; and the force afterwards 
to concentrate at Hagerstown.” (Dixon 
Miles commanded at Harper’s Ferry, 
Julius White at Martinsburg.) The Star's 
item was picked up in its entirety in the 
next day’s Baltimore Sun. And on Septem- 
ber 17 the Baltimore American said it had 
received by letter “from the army” notice 
of “Jackson’s orders” being found, and 
added, “The fact that cigars and other 
things were found with it, indicates that 
it was left in confusion.” These stories dif- 
fer enough from the Herald's to suggest a 
different source. Since most likely only 
someone at XII Corps headquarters 
would have known such details as 


Colgrove’s name, the cigars, and the 
order’s number (although transposing 
it), it appears there were at least two 
leakers from the Army of the Potomac. 

In the newspapers’ defense, this dis- 
closure of military secrets occurred in the 
midst of a draconian press blackout im- 
posed by General-in-Chief Halleck, who 
was greatly displeased by reporting of the 
recent Second Manassas defeat. With the 
North under the threat of invasion and 
with reporters banned from the Union 
army, news of every sort from sources of 
any sort found its way into the papers. 
The irony of this monumental leak is 
that, so far as the record shows, there is 
no suggestion that it reached General Lee, 
that usually faithful reader of the North- 
ern press, while he was in Maryland.'° 

Nevertheless, on September 13, at 
General Lee’s headquarters outside 
Hagerstown, there was reportedly a rev- 
elation as miraculous as Corporal 
Mitchell’s finding of the Lost Order ear- 
lier that day. Or was there? 

Some five and a half years later, Lee 
himself revealed this strange new twist 
in the Lost Order tale unfolding that Sep- 
tember 13, 1862. Lee’s revelation has a 
particular context. In the February 1868 
number of D.H. Hill’s magazine The 
Land We Love, Hill’s article “The Lost Dis- 
patch” argued his innocence in the los- 
ing of the order and aired his opinions 
on the affair generally. Hill insisted, 
somewhat tortuously, that the loss of S.O. 
191 was actually “a benefit and not an 
injury to the Confederate arms,” for it 
deceived McClellan and misdirected his 
response. General Lee, then president of 
Washington College, read the article and 
on February 15 proceeded to air his de- 
cidedly contrary view of the affair to the 
clerk of the college, E.C. Gordon. Gor- 
don wrote that afterward he hurried to 
his own office “& at once as rapidly as I 
could put down all that Gen. Lee had said 
respecting the “Lost Dispatch’ The con- 
versation made a great impression on me. 
Then only did Gen. Lee ever talk to me 
particularly about the war. He was ex- 
cited, & somewhat indignant with Gen. 
Hilly...” 

Being excited and indignant with 
D.H. Hill was nothing new for Robert E. 
Lee. While an able enough combat leader, 
Hill had been otherwise tactless and 
cross-grained and a poor fit in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and Lee was glad 
enough to see him transferred to an ad- 


ministrative post in North Carolina early 
in 1863. In June of that year Hill further 
antagonized Lee in a dispute over rein- 
forcements for the Pennsylvania Cam- 
paign. Now, reprising the Maryland 
Campaign for clerk Gordon, Lee angrily 
refuted Hill and described the dire con- 
sequences of the loss of the Lost Order. 
In so doing, he revealed a whole new but 
decidedly unclear dimension of the epi- 
sode. 

At Hagerstown on that evening of 
September 13 (so Gordon recorded Lee's 
narrative), a “dispatch arrived from 
Stuart, stating that he (Stuart) had 
learned from a gentleman of Maryland, 
who was in McClellan’s head quarters 
when the dispatch from Genl. Lee to 
Genl. Hill was brought to McClellan, who 
after reading it, threw his hands up and 
exclaimed—Now I know what to do— 
That he (Genl. Lee) had been much sur- 
prised at the sudden change in 
McClellan’s tactics, until he learned that 
he (McC) had thus found out his (Lee’s) 
position, and in consequence he cannot 
agree with Genl. Hill that the losing of 
the dispatch was advantageous, but on 
the contrary a great misfortune.” 

Later that morning, his irritation 
with Hill still at high pitch, Lee returned 
to the subject of the Lost Order in con- 
versation with William Allan, a profes- 
sor at the college and a future historian 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. Like 
Gordon, Allan afterward hastened to 
write down the general’s remarks: “Stuart 
informed him of report of a Md. Gentle- 
man, who said he was at McClellan’s H. 
Qr.s when Lost Dispatch was found, and 
that he (McC.) openly expressed his de- 
light.”!¢ 

With his and Gordon’s memoranda 
in hand, William Allan would go public 
with this new twist to the story, writing 
in the Southern Historical Society Papers 
in 1886, “Some one who had been a wit- 
ness of the scene at McClellan’s head- 
quarters when the lost dispatch was 
brought to him came through the lines 
and informed Stuart.” Two years later, ad- 
dressing the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts, Allan was more spe- 
cific: “Lee learned on the night of the 
13th that McClellan had one of his or- 
ders. . . ” and went on to speak of the 
“Southern sympathizer.” In 1892, in his 
authoritative The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in 1862, Allan explained that “A citi- 
zen friendly to the Confederate cause had 
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accidentally been present when the order 
had been brought to McClellan, and had 
heard the expressions of gratification that 
followed, and had learned of the orders 
then issued.”!” 

This Marylander “friendly to the 
Confederate cause” was not further iden- 
tified, but Edward Porter Alexander, the 
Confederate soldier-historian, offers an 
intriguing hint as to what sort he might 
have been. From early in the war 
Alexander had a connection with signals 
intelligence and secret service doings, and 
during the Maryland Campaign (he 
writes in his memoirs), “I still had some- 
thing to do with the secret service & a few 
hundred dollars of green backs was com- 
mitted to me by the order of Gen. Lee for 
use as occasion required, & I disbursed it 
all by giving it to trusty scouts whom Gen. 
Stuart selected & handled.” If this Mary- 
lander was indeed one of Stuart's civilian 
scouts—the usual Confederate euphe- 
mism for spy—it would explain how he 
just happened to be at McClellan’s head- 
quarters that morning, why he was as 
observant as he was, and how he was able 
to locate Stuart so easily afterward.!® 

However that may be, Lee’s revela- 
tion of the “gentleman of Maryland” 
present at McClellan’s headquarters on 
September 13 can be read two ways. And 
because Jeb Stuart’s dispatch of that date, 
the sole contemporaneous account of the 
episode, is missing, it can therefore be 
argued two ways. It is, so to speak, a ver- 
bal version of an optical illusion. 

One way to read Lee’s statements is 
literally—that Lee somehow learned, on 
September 13, that what was handed to 
McClellan in the Marylander’s presence 
was a copy of S.O. 191. That is how Jo- 
seph L. Harsh, in Taken at the Flood: Rob- 
ert E. Lee and Confederate Strategy in the 
Maryland Campaign of 1862, sees the 
matter. But there is an alternative read- 
ing of Lee’s statements: With the Mary- 
lander watching, McClellan was handed 
the Lost Order—true enough, but a truth 
only known to Lee from hindsight knowl- 
edge. And of course in 1868 Lee did know 
the truth about the Lost Order. In his re- 
port of the Maryland Campaign he wrote, 
“A copy of the order directing the move- 
ment of the army from Fredericktown 
had fallen into the hands of General Mc- 
Clellan, and disclosed to him the dispo- 
sition of our forces.” Lee’s report is dated 
August 19, 1863, well after McClellan’s 
congressional testimony describing the 


loss of D.H. Hill’s copy of $.0. 191 had 
been widely published. In short, Lee’s 
statements are ambiguous—examples of 
verbal illusions.!° 

It cannot be imagined that McClel- 
lan or any of his staff would be so naivé 
(or so stupid) as to reveal this top-secret 
find to a civilian, especially in a state 
where loyalties were known to be divided. 
(That logic obviously does not apply to 
those who later leaked the news to report- 
ers, but at least their sins were potential 
rather than immediate.) Nor could this 
Confederate sympathizer (or spy) have 
learned of “orders then issued” by the 
Federals, for no orders were then issued. 
McClellan instead spent the afternoon in 
contemplation. The most the Marylander 
could have surmised was 1) that some- 
thing about the episode seemed to ani- 
mate General McClellan; and 2) that the 
Federal troops he saw advancing toward 
Middletown at midday when he crossed 
the lines in search of Stuart might have 
something to do with what he had seen 
at McClellan’s headquarters—although 
in fact they did not. This much was worth 
reporting to Jeb Stuart, certainly, but it 
was no more than that. (It was Stuart, so 
Joseph Harsh surmises, who must some- 
how have figured out that what the man 
saw was a copy of $.O. 191.) 

Two postwar letters of Lee’s to D.H. 
Hill are introduced to support the con- 
tention that within hardly twelve hours 
Lee was apprised of McClellan’s good 
fortune. Lee’s conversations with Gordon 
and Allan apparently did not exhaust his 
indignation at Hill, for six days later, on 
February 21, 1868, he wrote stiffly to Hill 
to disabuse him of the notion that the 
lost dispatch had actually benefited the 
Confederates. “I considered it a great ca- 
lamity,” said Lee firmly, “& subsequent 
reflection has not caused me to change 
my opinion.” He went on to review what 
he recalled learning on that night of Sep- 
tember 13. Jeb Stuart informed him, he 
said, that McClellan was advancing and 
that Stuart “had learned from a citizen 
of Maryland, that he was in possession 
of the order directing the movement of 
our troops.” In an earlier letter, replying 
to Hill’s initial 1867 query about the Lost 
Order, Lee had been more explicit, writ- 
ing that he “heard at the time that the 
order was address[ed] to you, and it was 
so stated by Gen. J.E.B. Stuart in his re- 
port of the change of advance of Gen. 
McClellan which he commented upon.” 
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Major General D.H. Hill would remark that 
the disciples of the Lost Cause “made me the 
scapegoat for Maryland... [in] an effort to 
prove Lee's infallibility:” 


A plausible explanation of the 1868 
letter is that, in his excited and indignant 
denial of Hill’s wrong-headed views con- 
cerning the Maryland Campaign, Lee 
mixed what he had later learned of the 
Lost Order with his recollection of what 
Jeb Stuart wrote him that September 13 
evening more than five years before. This 
should not be surprising, for Lee was re- 
calling events from memory and of 
course without Stuart’s dispatch in hand. 
At several points in his conversations 
with Gordon and Allan his memory was 
less than perfect and he telescoped events. 
And for Lee to say in the 1867 letter that 
he “heard at the time” the missing copy 
of S.O. 191 was the one addressed to Hill 
is obviously a slip. That is surely a detail 
the Marylander (or Stuart) could not 
possibly have learned. Indeed, in the 1868 
letter to Hill, Lee said he did not learn 
until he saw McClellan’s later published 
reports “that it was the copy addressed 
to you.”?° 

There is far more convincing evi- 
dence supporting the alternative sce- 
nario as to when General Lee learned 
of the loss of S.O. 191. Lee’s own ex- 
tended silence on the matter is signifi- 
cant. On September 16, three days af- 
ter the Lost Order was found, he made 
no mention of knowing anything of it 
in a dispatch to President Davis, only 
remarking that the enemy had been 
“advancing more rapidly than was con- 
venient.” Later that fall, when Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley of the British army 
visited Lee’s headquarters, Wolseley re- 
ported that the general “talked most 
freely about the battle of Antietam. . . .” 
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Major General J.E.B. Stuart’s report is 
significantly silent on the matter that Hills 
lone division at Boonsboro was most 
immediately affected by the loss of S.0. 191. 


Lee, he wrote, acknowledged that Mc- 
Clellan had rallied his demoralized 
army “with a rapidity which filled him 
with amazement . . . and seemed to 
possess the wand of the enchanter on 
that occasion.” Yet Lee, while talking 
most freely, said not a word to Wolseley 
of McClellan’s advantage in having a 
copy of S.O, 191. 

Nor did any of General Lee’s lieu- 
tenants. Surely Lee, learning that his or- 
ders had fallen into enemy hands, would 
have shared that stunning news with 
James Longstreet, who was with him at 
Hagerstown on September 13. Yet Long- 
street says nothing to that effect, in his 
report or in his postwar writings. The 
same is true of D.H. Hill, whose lone di- 
vision at Boonsboro was most immedi- 
ately affected by the loss of S.O. 191. Most 
significantly, Jeb Stuart’s report is silent 
on the matter. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that Stuart, always one to blow his own 
horn, would not have trumpeted his dis- 
covery, on September 13, of the loss of 

the Lost Order.”! 
By June 1863, however, following 
McClellan’s revelatory congressional tes- 
timony about the Lost Order, the matter 
was being widely discussed within the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Foreign ob- 
servers attached themselves to Lee’s head- 
quarters as the army again marched 
north, and FitzGerald Ross of the Aus- 
trian army recorded a conversation with 
Charles Marshall of Lee’s staff. “Major 
Marshall mentioned to me,” Ross wrote, 
“as one of the greatest misfortunes which 
has happened to them during the war... 
the accidental loss last year, through care- 
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General George McClellan required an 
inordinately long time to decide how and 
when to act on his good fortune, and that 

delay proved to be his undoing. 


lessness by a general of division, of a very 
important order of General Lee’s.” That 
this was fresh news is evident in a post- 
war letter of Marshall’s to D.H. Hill. 
Marshall was confident, he wrote, “that 
no one among Genl Lee’s staff, including 
Taylor & Chilton, ever expressed a doubt 
when commenting on McClellan’s state- 
ment, that the paper which fell into his 
hands was addressed to you. I remember 
perfectly that until we saw that report, 
Gen. Lee frequently expressed his inabil- 
ity to understand the sudden change in 
McClellan’s tactics which took place af- 
ter we left Frederick. He regarded the 
finding of that order by McClellan as a 
complete and satisfactory explanation of 
the change.” 

Major Henry D. McDaniel, 11th 
Georgia, lends credence to Marshall’s 
recollection. In a letter of June 21, 1863, 
McDaniel told his wife, “Gen. Lee found 
out that his plans had been divined, but 
he could never find out the truth of the 
matter until recently, when McClellan’s 
testimony before the Congressional 
Committee was published. He ex- 
plained the entire mystery. I had this 
from a prominent officer on Long- 
street’s staff.” 

Joseph Harsh suggests “a form of 
cover-up” to explain away Charles 
Marshall’s unequivocal statement that 
Lee only learned of the Lost Order in the 
spring of 1863. Resolving historical mys- 
teries by falling back on cover-ups and 
conspiracies is a rather threadbare device. 
In this instance, a cover-up would have 
to assume either 1) that Lee learned 
within hours that McClellan had a copy 


of $.0. 191, told none of his lieutenants 
(although “frequently” expressing his 
puzzlement on the subject to Charles 
Marshall), kept the secret for more than 
five years, then revealed it for no better 
reason than pique at D.H. Hill; or 2) that 
Lee at the time informed those lieuten- 
ants who needed to know, then swore 
them all to secrecy—secrecy they all con- 
spired to maintain long after William 
Allan broke the story. It is especially hard 
to imagine James Longstreet, who in his 
later years revealed everything else con- 
cerning General Lee, carrying this secret 
to his grave.”* 

Finally, what do the actions of Lee 
and his lieutenants on September 13-14 
tell us about the contents of Jeb Stuart’s 
dispatch? William Allan, the only histo- 
rian who heard of the matter directly 
from General Lee’s lips, wrote that the 
Marylander reached Stuart with his news 
“early in the evening” on the 13th. At 
Turner’s Gap in South Mountain, Stuart 
then encountered Alfred Colquitt, one of 
D.H. Hill’s brigadiers. According to 
Colquitt’s recollection, Stuart displayed 
not the slightest trace of alarm: “He in- 
formed me that he could not remain— 
that he should move with his cavalry to- 
wards Harper's Ferry—that I would have 
no difficulty in holding my position— 
that the enemy’s forces he thought con- 
sisted of cavalry and one or two brigades 
of infantry.” That is hardly the action of 
aman who had just learned, or just sur- 
mised, that the enemy had all of General 
Lee’s plans. 

Cavalryman Stuart, who knew more 
than anyone else about the enemy’s 
whereabouts, would certainly know how 
vulnerable Hill’s lone division was to 
McClellan with a copy of S.O, 191 in his 
hand—yet he did not notify Hill of any 
peril. Instead, he sent his dispatch about 
the Marylander to Lee and went off to 
look to the defenses of Crampton’s Gap, 
where cavalry was posted without infan- 
try support. This, too, is not the action 
of a man who knew the enemy held all 
the trump cards in the deck.” 

Boonsboro to Hagerstown was 
about two hours for a courier, and by 
William Allan’s timetable, Stuart’s dis- 
patch ought to have reached Lee around 
10 o’clock that night, in time to consider 
it in preparing orders for the next day. 
Lee’s recollection that he only received 
the dispatch early on the morning of the 
14th may be another memory slip. In any 
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event, his orders that night are simply 
those of a general who has learned from 
his cavalry commander that the enemy 
was approaching South Mountain with 
perhaps more purpose than before; or as 
Lee explained to Mr. Davis three days 
later, “advancing more rapidly than was 
convenient.” Lee discussed matters with 
Longstreet but said nothing to him of 
McClellan’s having S.O. 191. Nor did he 
issue anything in the way of strong warn- 
ings to either Hill or McLaws. 

To be sure, the contents of Stuart’s 
dispatch was enough to raise concerns. 
In order to reduce the distances for re- 
uniting the army and to better guard 
against the chance that McClellan would 
intrude on the Harper’s Ferry operation, 
Lee ordered Longstreet to march his two 
divisions south the next day to within a 
few miles of Boonsboro. Yet it was hardly 
treated as a matter of crisis. On Septem- 
ber 14 Longstreet did not get his first 
units on the road until 8:00 a.m., and it 
was 1:00 p.m. before the last of them left 
Hagerstown.”° 
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‘DENNIS E. FRYE 


“THROUGH GOD’S 
BLESSING” 


; / Stonewall Jackson faced an immense challenge. He could not fail. 
= The movements of the Army of Northern Virgina, the future of the 
Maryland invasion, depended upon his success. 


His target—Harper’s Ferry. 
His assignment—the execution of Special Orders 191. 
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Robert E. Lee issued Special | 


Orders 191 because he had earlier 


miscalculated. Lee had reasoned | 


that with his army interposed be- 


tween Harper’s Ferry and Wash- | 
ington, D.C., the 14,000 isolated | 


Federals occupying the Shenan- 
doah Valley would abandon the re- 
gion as the Confederate army 
moved north. “I have no doubt 


that they will leave that section,” | 


Lee informed President Jefferson 
Davis on September 5, “as soon as 


they learn of the movement across | 


the Potomac.”! Lee’s invasion plan 


required Union evacuation of the 
Valley. He needed the Virginia cor- 


ridor as his line of supply and his | 


avenue of communication; the 


| 
| 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


lower Shenandoah was the um- | 
bilical cord for the Confederate in- 


vasion of the North. 
Yet the Federals refused to co- 


est moment.”” Whether through 
brilliance or blunder, Henry Hal- 
leck effectively stalled Lee’s inva- 
sion. By demanding a steadfast po- 
sition at Harper’s Ferry, Halleck 
forced Lee to cast his eye, not north 


| into Pennsylvania, but south, to- 


operate. General-in-Chief Henry | 
W. Halleck ordered the bluecoats | 


to stand pat. “Our army in mo- 
tion,” Halleck wired the garrison 
commander at Harper’s Ferry on 


September 7. “It is important that | 
Harper’s Ferry be held to the lat- | 


ward the Confederate rear. 

Hence Harper’s Ferry pre- 
sented the gray fox with a predica- 
ment. “I was disappointed,” Lee 
notified President Davis upon de- 
termining the Federals’ resolution 
to remain in the Valley. Something 
must be done. 


Harper’s Ferry as viewed from Maryland Heights. Union outpost in the foreground, the Shenandoah River 
at left, and the Potomac River at right, Federals’ tents in the distance can be seen covering Bolivar Heights. 
Painting by William McLeod, Courtesy the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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Special Orders 191 offered the solu- 
tion. Three columns of infantry would 
encircle Harper’s Ferry and capture or 
destroy the Federal occupiers. Lee se- 
lected Stonewall Jackson to orchestrate 
the investment, and his “foot cavalry” to 
execute the most difficult maneuver. 
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Stonewall Jackson was a veteran of 
Harper's Ferry. His first field assignment 
of the war came at the Ferry, where he 
arrived on the last day of April 1861 to 
command the strategic post and the bur- 
geoning, nascent forces collecting there. 
At Harper’s Ferry during the war’s first 
spring, Colonel Jackson drilled and dis- 
ciplined the soldiers who molded into 
the “Stonewall Brigade” of First 
Manassas. During his six-week tenure at 
the Ferry, Jackson studied the local ter- 
rain; calculated its approaches and 
points of defense; and understood its 
vulnerabilities. No man in Lee’s army 
knew more about Harper’s Ferry than 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Despite this intimate knowledge, 
Special Orders 191 presented “Old Jack’s” 
column with formidable challenges. First, 
the geography. Not one, but two moun- 
tain ranges—Catoctin and South Moun- 
tain—had to be surmounted. Once the 
mountains were conquered, the Potomac 
River became the next problem, as no 
bridge nor pontoons aided a crossing. 
Harper’s Ferry itself created another ob- 
stacle for Jackson, as each of the three 
mountains surrounding the town had to 
be seized. Complicating the geography 
was the calendar—Lee allocated three 


Harper’s Ferry (c. 1861). Jackson studied the local terrain; calculated its 
approaches and points of defense; and understood its vulnerabilities. 


days for Jackson’s column to reach its tar- 
get—three days to march fifty-seven 
miles! ’ 

The complexity of Special Orders 191 
appeared unrivaled. Lee expected three 
separate columns to move in three dif- 
ferent compass directions, then converge 


from three disparate approaches upon 
three distinct mountains—simulta- 
neously! Was this magic? 

Jackson expressed confidence. The 
convergence of columns seemed conceiv- 
able. He did not consider the mountains 
and rivers insurmountable. He believed 
the timetable reasonable. Even his men, 
though fatigued and bedraggled, prided 
themselves on making the impossible 
possible. “Man that is born of woman and 
enlists in Jackson’s army,” observed Lieu- 
tenant John Stone of the 2nd Maryland 
Infantry, “has but few days to live, short 
rations and much hard tack, sleeps but 
little and marches many miles.”4 

The three-day schedule placed Jack- 
son at or near Harper’s Ferry by Septem- 
ber 12. He didn’t make it. His column de- 
parted Frederick about dawn on 
Wednesday, September 10. He marched 
west via the Old National Road, climb- 
ing up and over both Catoctin and South 
Mountains, finally bivouacking near 
Boonsboro near dusk. Day one covered 
fourteen miles in twelve hours—the to- 
pography had paddled the pace. 

The Potomac River interrupted the 
march on day two. Jackson arrived at 
Williamsport about noon on the 11th, 
and his 14,000 men spent most of the 
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afternoon splashing across at Light’s 
Ford. Stonewall’s return to the Old Do- 
minion sent a Federal brigade scurrying 
from Martinsburg toward Harper's Ferry, 
exactly as Jackson had hoped. The Con- 
federates encamped on the 11th near 
Martinsburg. 

Friday the 12th arrived with Jackson 
about twenty miles north of Harper’s 
Ferry, well within reach of his “foot cav- 
alry.” Yet it became a leisurely day, with 
only one-third of the distance traveled, 
when camp was pitched along the 
Opequon Creek with ample daylight re- 
maining. Jackson sensed no cause for 
hurry—he had seized the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; cut off Yankee reinforce- 
ments from the west; and frightened the 
Martinsburg Federals into the trap at 
Harper's Ferry. These achievements per- 
mitted a day of rest; Jackson would spring 
the trap on the morrow.° 

Setting the trap were Jackson’s two 
subalterns. Major General Lafayette 
McLaws was approaching Harper’s Ferry 
from the north. Special Orders 191 di- 
rected McLaws to “possess himself of 
Maryland Heights,” the highest promon- 
tory overlooking the town. Advancing 
from the south came Major General John 
G. Walker, ordered by Lee to capture 
Loudoun Heights, a vertical bluff tower- 
ing high above the Shenandoah River. 
With McLaws and Walker sealing Federal 
escape routes to the north, east, and 
south, only Jackson remained to com- 
plete the Rebel noose around the 
Harper’s Ferry Yankees. 

Stonewall promptly slammed the 
door about 11:00 a.m. on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 13, when his three divisions ar- 
rived on School House Ridge, sealing es- 
cape from the west. Ironically, about the 
same time, two Indiana soldiers discov- 
ered the “Lost Orders” in a field near 
Frederick, yielding General McClellan the 
enemy’s scheme. “I think Lee has made a 
gross mistake,” a jubilant McClellan 
wired President Lincoln at noon on the 
13th. “I have all the plans of the rebels 
and will catch them in their own trap.”® 

The race thus began. Would the 
Union commander move in time to res- 
cue Harper’s Ferry? Would Jackson cap- 
ture the garrison before the rescuers ar- 
rived? Would Special Orders 191 fail 
because it had been lost? 

Jackson, initially, knew nothing 
about McClellan’s good fortune and the 


Confederates’ misfortune. The Federal | west (the Shenandoah Valley). He discov- 


army was twenty miles distant at 
Frederick, and McClellan’s history did 
not manifest rapid forward marches and 
aggressiveness. Jackson felt no pressure— 
and no danger. 

The Union garrison at Harper’s 
Ferry definitely felt danger. The ring of 
Rebels, numbering nearly 24,000, had en- 
circled 14,000 United States soldiers by 
Saturday, September 13. “Like a wolf in 
some cavern of the mountains,’ observed 
Confederate laureate John E. Cooke, “he 
was about to be smoked out, and forced 
either to surrender or die defending him- 
self?” 

Colonel Dixon Stansbury Miles was 
surrounded, but not yet defeated. The 
Union commander at Harper’s Ferry—a 
forty-two-year veteran of the army, and 
a West Point graduate—had been as- 
signed command of the “Railroad Bri- 
gade” by General McClellan in March 
1862. Challenged with protecting 380 
miles of rail lines in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia (with more than half in occupied 
enemy territory), Miles dutifully posted 
his initial force of 6,000 “to protect the 
Road from being torn up or bridges de- 
stroyed by Guerrillas.” 

Colonel Miles had encountered 
Stonewall Jackson once before. During 
Jackson’s famous “Valley Campaign” the 
previous spring, Old Jack had led the 
Stonewall Brigade on a foray toward the 
Ferry. Arriving on May 28, he spent two 
days demonstrating against Bolivar 
Heights—the primary Union position 
one mile west of Harper’s Ferry—and 
scurried the 2nd Virginia Infantry to the 
peak of Loudoun Heights (where the 
regiment’s rifles created no harm, as the 
range proved too great). Learning of a 
Federal threat fifty miles to his rear, Jack- 
son abandoned the Harper’s Ferry mis- 
sion on May 31, leaving the 7,000 Union 
defenders jubilant. They had stopped 
Stonewall Jackson—or so they believed . 

Dixon Miles shared in this victory 
as chief-of-staff to Brigadier General 
Rufus B. Saxton, the commander defend- 
ing the Ferry against Jackson. Miles 
learned from Saxton’s success. He learned 
that Bolivar Heights—a three hundred 
foot vertical bluff stretching one and one- 
quarter miles, with its north anchor on 
the Potomac River and its south flank on 
the Shenandoah—was a superb bastion 
against a Confederate incursion from the 


ered Loudoun Heights was useless to en- 


| emy infantry, as small-arms bullets 


plopped before they could reach their 


| targets. Miles also watched the long- 


range naval cannon on Maryland Heights 
pummel Loudoun Heights and the Rebel 
infantry atop School House Ridge in the 
Valley. 

General Saxton’s defense against the 
Mighty Stonewall—the only successful 
stand against Jackson during his Valley 
Campaign—earned him a commenda- 
tion from the War Department. “By your 
gallantry and skill[,] great service was 
rendered to the country,’ applauded Sec- 


| retary of War Edwin M. Stanton. Even 


more important, Saxton’s success influ- 
enced Colonel Miles to emulate his de- 
fense—with disastrous consequences— 
upon Jackson’s return four months later.’ 

In September 1862 Dixon Miles 
knew that the Confederates were once 
more heading his way. He did not know 
the details of Special Orders 191, and he 
did not know of McClellan’s discovery; 
but he did know the Rebels were target- 
ing Harper’s Ferry. His infantry in the 
Railroad Brigade was the first to encoun- 
ter the Confederate invasion force near 


| Point of Rocks, thirteen miles down- 


stream from the Ferry. Elements of his 
cavalry had discovered Jackson’s force at 
Boonsboro on September 10. The 
Martinsburg Federals had rushed to 
Miles’ post on September 11-12. Reports, 
everywhere, indicated a Confederate con- 
vergence. 

“Be energetic and active,” tele- 


| graphed Major General John E. Wool, 


Miles’ department commander in Balti- 
more. “Defend all places to the last ex- 
tremity. There must be no abandoning 
of post, and shoot the first man that 
thinks of it.” 

“IT am ready for them,” Miles de- 
clared. 

Yet Miles was not prepared. No for- 
tifications existed on Bolivar Heights. 
Maryland Heights revealed minimal 
preparation. Loudoun Heights boasted 
no defensive improvements. Even though 
instructed by General Wool in June, and 
again in August, to prepare permanent 
fortifications at Harper’s Ferry, Miles 
considered it low priority. “This was not 
accomplished,” reported a disappointed 
Wool, “because the colonel gave it no 
countenance.”® 
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Indeed, Miles paid little attention to 
fortifying Harper's Ferry, not because of 
insubordination, but impertinence— 
there was no threat. The war was distant, 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles away, 
around Richmond, on July 1, 1862. No 
Confederate army endangered Harper’s 
Ferry; no Confederate army threatened 
the region. 

How the war then changed in sixty 
days! From the doorstep of Richmond to 
the shadow of Washington, Robert E. 
Lee’s lightening strikes had converted the 
invaded into invader. And now, Harper’s 
Ferry stood squarely in the sights of the 
invaders. The war had come to Dixon 
Miles—and he was not prepared. 


Two thirds of the Confederate army 
was bearing down on Miles. Six of Lee’s 
divisions were intent on capturing or de- 
stroying Miles. Twenty-four thousand 
Rebels raced to eliminate Miles’ 14,000 
defenders. Colonel Miles was in trouble. 

Adding to his problems were his 
troops. Most of Miles’ men had no expe- 
rience. Few had engaged in combat; few 
had even witnessed it. Two of his “vet- 
eran” regiments were three-months’ mi- 
litia units, with their terms passed or only 
days from expiring. Four of his newest 
regiments—all from New York State— 


had worn the Union uniform for less than 
three weeks. 

“The general states he has sent me.. 
. strong regiments,” Miles protested to 
Wool. “I have received but one, and the 
men belonging to it never had a gun in 
their hands until the boxes were opened 
and muskets issued to them yesterday.” 
Miles finished his complaint by observ- 
ing “nor does an officer of the command 
... know how to drill or anything about 
the drill.” 

Even though raw recruits, Miles had 
little choice but to deploy them. They 
would have to learn battle on the battle- 
field. As the “flower” of Lee’s army ap- 
proached, Miles established his lines. 


PTEMBER 15, 1862 


Along the crest of Bolivar Heights, 
facing west toward the Valley (where 
Jackson had advanced in May), he placed 
7,000 men. On Camp Hill, where four- 
teen pieces of artillery stared through 
embrasures in support of the Bolivar 
position, were 1,000 soldiers. Crowning 
Maryland Heights—the highest moun- 
tain, and the key to holding Harper’s 
Ferry—were 2,000 soldiers initially, but 
this number more than doubled when 
reinforcements arrived from Martins- 
burg. No Federals occupied Loudoun 
Heights.'° 
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Miles’ defensive alignment, except 
for the increased presence on Maryland 
Heights, mirrored Rufus Saxton’s May 
1862 stand against Stonewall. It had 
worked then. Why would it not work 
again? 

Jackson’s attitude was different this 
time. In the spring advance, he had exer- 
cised independent command, and con- 
ducted a discretionary sortie against 
Harper’s Ferry. In September, Old Jack 
was under Lee’s direction, and was ex- 
ecuting specific instructions to eliminate 
the Harper’s Ferry nemesis. Hence, Colo- 
nel Miles faced an immutable foe who 
did not intend to turn away as he had 
four months earlier. 


Stonewall’s approach also was unlike 
his spring initiative. This time, the Con- 
federates were advancing from three di- 
rections, not one. With McLaws march- 
ing toward Maryland Heights from the 
north, Walker driving for Loudoun 
Heights from the south, and Jackson 
charging toward Bolivar Heights from the 
west, the compass—in almost every di- 
rection—spawned anxiety for Miles. 

Finally, the numbers favored the 
Confederates. In Jackson’s May venture, 
the Union garrison at Harper’s Ferry out- 
numbered him nearly three to one. With 


a a SS SS SS 


Lee committing two thirds of his army 
in Special Orders 191 to the Harper’s 
Ferry mission, Stonewall outnumbered 
Miles by ten thousand (24,000 to 14,000). 
This is the only significant action in the 
eastern theater where CSA troops held 
great numerical odds against their oppo- 
nent. Hoisting Jackson’s flag even higher 
was his soldiers’ experience. Virtually no 
raw recruits walked in Jackson’s ranks, 
and nearly every regiment boasted com- 
bat experience. 

Outnumbered. Outmaneuvered. 
Outlier. Was Miles in an impossible situ- 
ation? George McClellan believed so. 
Even before his propitious discovery of 
Special Orders 191, “Little Mac” had re- 


quested Miles’ force be withdrawn from 
the Ferry. “He can do nothing where he 
is,” McClellan wrote General-in-Chief 
Halleck on September 11, “and could be 
of great service if ordered to join me.” 
Halleck, convinced McClellan was again 
playing his delusional numbers’ game, 
replied sharply, and adamantly: “There 
is no way for Colonel Miles to join you 
at present. His only chance is to defend 
his works until you can open communi- 
cation with him.”!! 

McClellan later decried Halleck for 
this stubbornness; but Halleck’s obsti- 


nacy made sense—so long as Harper’s 
Ferry remained in Federal possession, Lee 
could not march unfettered through 
Maryland or Pennsylvania. If McClellan 
could link with Miles, the Union army 
would be in the rear of the invading Con- 
federates—a situation unbearable even 
for Robert E. Lee. 

Saturday, September 13, dawned 
with McClellan’s army nearing Fred- 
erick, twenty miles from Colonel Miles. 
Although Special Orders 191 had dic- 
tated that the Confederates be in posi- 
tion at Harper’s Ferry by the 12th, they 
were late. McLaws had not seized 
Maryland Heights; Walker had not se- 
cured Loudoun Heights; and Jackson 
was still a half day’s march from Boli- 
var Heights. 
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Major General John E. Wool: 
“Defend all places to the 
last extremity.” 


Miles still had time to escape. But he 
had orders to stay, not skedaddle. “It is 
important that Harper’s Ferry be held to 
the latest moment,” echoed General 
Halleck’s instructions. “The Government 
has the utmost confidence in you, and is 
ready to give you full credit for the de- 
fense it expects you to make.” 

The Union defense began in earnest 
on the morning of the 13th. Shortly after 
dawn, the tangled undergrowth on Mary- 
land Heights fired into a blaze of powder 
smoke and whistling minie balls. General 
McLaws had ordered two of his crack bri- 
gades—Joseph Kershaw’s South Carolin- 
ians and the Mississippians of William 
Barksdale, totaling about 2,000 veter- 
ans—to scale the mountain and dislodge 
any Union resistance. 


The advance proved slow and ardu- 
ous as boulders and brush confounded 
the exasperated Confederates. Not only 
did the narrow crest prevent mass ma- 
neuver of troops, but the rail-like ridge 
funneled the graycoats right at the Union 
defenders, ensconced behind a well- 
placed abatis and log breastworks. “A 
most obstinate resistance was encoun- 
tered,” recorded a frustrated Kershaw, 
“and a fierce fire kept up, at about 100 
yards distance, for some time. Our loss 
was heavy.” 

Holding the center of the line oppo- 
site Kershaw’s veterans were nearly one 
thousand rookies of the 126th New York 
Infantry. Despite being in the army for 
exactly three weeks, these volunteers from 
Yates, Seneca, and Ontario Counties in 
the Finger Lakes Region of upstate New 
York delivered a murderous fire for nearly 
four hours—until one bullet changed it 
all. When their colonel, Eliakim Sherrill, 
fell with a lead missile through the jaw, 
slicing his tongue and smashing his teeth, 
some in the regiment panicked. This cre- 
ated a breach in the Union line, but not 
irreparable damage—the Federals re- 
grouped four hundred yards south, where 
they remained for the next six hours. 

Colonel Miles knew that if Maryland 
Heights was lost, he was doomed. He 
must hold the highest ground. To empha- 
size this urgency, Miles directed more re- 
inforcements to the threatened position. 
He also galloped from Bolivar Heights to 
parlay with his Maryland Heights com- 
mander, Colonel Thomas H. Ford. At 
Ford’s headquarters, half-way up the 
mountain, Miles discovered a bewildered 
and demoralized subordinate. “Colonel 
Ford fearful he cannot hold the heights,” 
recalled Lieutenant Henry M. Binney. 
“Colonel Miles tells him[:] “You can and 
you must.” 

And then Miles made a fatal error. 
Instead of ordering Ford to defend the 
mountain to the last man, he verbally 
authorized him to withdraw if his forces 
“gave way once again.” !? 

Miles then returned to Bolivar 
Heights. Three long hours passed; a rela- 
tive quiet rested over the crest of Mary- 
land Heights. The Federals had not 
yielded their new position; the Confed- 
erates had not attacked. Then, abruptly, 
about 3:30 p.m., an aide called Colo- 
nel Miles’ attention to the Maryland 
mountain. 
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Major General A.P. Hill 
conquered the river ravines. 


Major General John G. Walker 
was ordered by Lee to capture 
Loudoun Heights. 


Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield 
conducted the artillery flank march to 
Loudoun Heights with precision. 
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“God Almighty!” gasped Miles. 
“What does that mean?” Raising his field 
glasses, the startled colonel focused his 
lens, then shouted in disbelief: “They are 
coming down! Hell and damnation!” 

A long blue snake slithered down the 
slopes of Maryland Heights. Ford had lost 
his nerve. Unwilling to accept that his 
lines had stabilized upon the crest, and 
too physically incapacitated to examine 
the position himself, a neurotic Ford in- 
structed his defenders to abandon the 
heights. “You are hereby ordered to fall 
back to Harper’s Ferry in good order,” 
Ford’s dictum proclaimed. Incredulous 


Federals refused at first, but then a sec- | 


ond message arrived reiterating Ford’s 
demand for withdrawal. 

Thus, Ford’s inexperience, indeci- 
sion, and ultimate incompetence deliv- 
ered Maryland Heights to the Confeder- 
ates. Lafayette McLaws had received a gift. 
“So long as Maryland Heights was occu- 
pied by the enemy,” he observed, 
“Harper's Ferry could never be occupied 
by us.”!? 

Dejected, but not yet defeated, Miles 
haplessly watched his army abandon the 
key to his position. And matters wors- 
ened—he faced trouble elsewhere. Con- 
federates had arrived on Loudoun 
Heights. 

John G, Walker’s division of 2,500 
men had scaled Loudoun Heights dur- 
ing the morning of the 13th, as the battle 
raged on the neighboring mountain in 
Maryland. Walker had faced no resis- 
tance—Miles considered the Loudoun 
position irrelevant, so long as the occu- 
pant was enemy infantry. But what if the 
Rebels hauled rifled artillery to the sum- 


mit? Miles dismissed this prospect, con- | 


sidering that the vertical slopes of 
Loudoun precluded cannon on its crest. 
Unfortunately for Miles, industrious 
Confederates soon proved this judgment 
erroneous. 

As Walker’s flags waved from 
Loudoun Heights, Jackson’s “foot cav- 
alry” slammed the trap door closed. 
Driving toward Bolivar Heights from the 
west, the “Light Division” of Major Gen- 
eral A.P. Hill arrived first, deploying on 
School House Ridge about 11:00 a.m. on 


Saturday the 13th. Brigadier General | 


A.R. Lawton led Richard Ewell’s division 
next into position (“Old Baldy” was ab- 
sent due to a serious leg wound received 
two weeks before at Second Manassas). 


When John R. Jones pushed the Stone- 
wall Division onto School House Ridge, 
the Confederate line stretched from the 
Potomac to the Shenandoah River— 
forming a one and one-half mile butter- 
nut blockade. 

With McLaws settled atop Maryland 
Heights, Walker dominating Loudoun 
Heights, and Jackson squared off against 
Bolivar Heights—the last Union bas- 
tion—Stonewall had conquered one “c” 
of his mission—convergence. Now com- 
munication and coordination became his 
priorities. 

Communication presented a per- 
plexing problem. With Jackson’s forces 
separated by two rivers and three moun- 
tains, and with an enemy army inter- 
posed, communications options were 
limited. The telegraph was impossible. 
Courier delivery would be slow and ar- 
duous, with couriers subject to capture. 
Signal flags presented promise, but sta- 
tions must be in sight. Jackson settled 
upon the signal flags as his most efficient 
form of communication; but his flagmen 
failed to discover Walker and McLaws. 
Frustrated by his inability to reach his 
segregated subalterns, Jackson finally dis- 
patched couriers. “Before the necessary 
orders were thus transmitted,” Old Jack 
admitted, “the day [the 13th] was far ad- 
vanced,” 

The orders conveyed by the couriers 
instructed Walker and McLaws to posi- 
tion cannon on top of their respective 
mountains. What a task! One thousand 
vertical feet must be conquered at Mary- 
land Heights, and seven hundred feet of 
gravity defeated at Loudoun Heights. Yet 
the men responded, bustling in the dark- 
ness of the 13th, axing roads across rug- 
ged slopes, and then dragging carriages 
and cannon tubes to the summits on 
Sunday morning. By 10:00 a.m., Walker 
had five rifled pieces in place, staring 
down at the astonished Yankees. By early 
afternoon, McLaws had a four-gun bat- 
tery posted on Maryland Heights. '* 

Miles’ nightmare had worsened. 
The impossible had occurred—enemy 
cannon on the mountain tops! Only 
one hope remained now—rescue by 
McClellan. 

In fact, during the night of Saturday 
the 13th, Miles had dispatched Captain 
Charles Russell of the Ist Maryland Cav- 
alry to “|p]ass the enemy’s lines [and] try 
to reach somebody that had ever heard 


of the United States Army, or any general 
of the United States Army, or anybody 
that knew anything about the United 
States Army, and report the condition of 
Harper’s Ferry.” 

Unbeknown to Miles, McClellan al- 
ready had mandated his liberation to 
Major General William B. Franklin and 
the Union VI Corps. In response to his 
discovery of Special Orders 191, McClel- 
lan directed Franklin (whose 13,000 men 
were about fifteen miles east of Harper's 
Ferry, near Jefferson, Maryland) to ram 
through South Mountain on the 14th and 
“cut off, destroy, or capture McLaws’ com- 
mand and relieve Colonel Miles.”!° 

Meanwhile, back at Jackson’s tent, 
where the Confederate chieftain and his 
lieutenants remained wholly unaware of 
McClellan’s dangerous presence, Jackson 
was preparing his plans for the Sabbath. 
Sunday, September 14, 1862, would not 
be a day of peace. 

Jackson intended a massive bom- 
bardment of the Harper’s Ferry garrison 
“to drive the enemy” into extinction. The 
former VMI professor of artillery ex- 
pected to unleash over fifty cannon 
against the encircled bluecoats, but suc- 
cess depended upon deliberate coordina- 
tion. “I do not desire any of the batteries 
to open until all are ready on both sides 
of the river[s},” Jackson flagged McLaws 
and Walker, after successfully establishing 
signal communications on the morning 
of the 14th. “I will let you know when to 
open all the batteries.” 

Before yanking lanyards, however, 
Stonewall contemplated compassion. “I 
desire . . . to send in a flag of truce,” he 
informed McLaws, “for the purpose of 
getting out the non-combatants, should 
the commanding officer refuse to surren- 
der.” But in his next sentence, Jackson re- 
vealed his brutal pragmatism: “Should we 
have to attack, let the work be done thor- 
oughly; fire on the houses when neces- 
sary. He then concluded: “The citizens 
can keep out of harm’s way. ... Demolish 
the place if it is occupied by the enemy, 
and does not surrender.”!® 

Jackson also had another purpose 
for his artillery—to “draw attention” of 
the Federal defenders from Bolivar 
Heights, Although the Confederates held 
the high ground, Colonel Miles still re- 
tained the strongest ground, with the bulk 
of his infantry and artillery defending 
Bolivar Heights. 


Jackson had never faced such an im- 
pregnable position. First, any frontal as- 
sault had to cross one thousand yards of 
open fields from a launch on School 
House Ridge. Even more formidable, the 
heights towered three hundred feet above 
the valley floor, making an orderly ascent 
in battle formation near impossible. With 
the flanks of the heights anchored on the 
rivers, Jackson reluctantly concluded 
“(t]he position in front of me is a strong 
one.” 

Subsequently, about 2:00 p.m. on 
Sunday, the Confederate barrage began. 
Walker opened the bombardment from 
Loudoun Heights, and shells soon plum- 
meted from every edge of the Southern- 
ers’ suffocating triangle. “I saw two, three, 
four, half a dozen puffs of smoke burst 
out” from the mountain, recalled Cap- 
tain Edward H. Ripley of the 9th Vermont 
Infantry. Then Ripley witnessed “a crash, 
then another and another, and columns 
of dirt and smoke leap[ing] into the air, 
as though a dozen young volcanoes had 
burst forth.” “We saw our helplessness,” 
revealed Captain Samuel Armstrong of 
the 125th New York Infantry. “[W]e were 
at their mercy; to remain was to be 
slaughtered, so we ran like hounds to get 
under the cover of a hillside.”!” 

For four and one half hours, Con- 
federate cannon belched fire and iron at 
the Yankees; but no white flags appeared. 
No surrender was offered. Darkness 
ended the blitz: Jackson’s artillery had 
failed to conquer the Union garrison. 

Adding to Jackson’s problems, the 
Federal VI Corps had belatedly brushed 
aside minimal Confederate resistance at 
South Mountain, and had seized 
Crampton’s Gap. Lafayette McLaws and 
his 8,000 Confederates—hours before 
securely holding Harper’s Ferry from the 
north—now were precariously boxed 
between two mountains and two enemy 
armies, with no route of escape. The trap- 
per was now trapped. 

Jackson needed rapid results, and he 
devised a bold scheme that featured three 
complex tactical initiatives: (1) flank the 
Union left on Bolivar Heights; (2) feint 
an assault against the Union right to de- 
ceive the enemy and draw attention from 
the flanking column; and (3) transfer ar- 
tillery from School House Ridge to 
Loudoun Heights to enfilade, at close 
range, all Union positions on Bolivar 
Heights. 


Stonewall Jackson’s attitude was 
different this time; he had been 
ordered to eliminate the garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry. 


Failure of any one of these maneu- 
vers could result in failure for all. Jack- 
son required a sweep. 

The odds did not favor Stonewall. 
The terrain, not the Yankees, loomed as 
his biggest enemy. Steep and deep ravines 
could thwart his flanking column. Open 
fields, with little cover, could expose his 
feint. And repositioning artillery? This 
required a flank march of its own, with a 
crossing of the Shenandoah River at Key’s 
Ford, then an ascent up rugged Loudoun 
Heights over imperfect mountain roads. 
Further complicating matters, each ma- 
neuver would occur primarily in dark- 
ness. 

Jackson watched ... and waited. His 
abiding faith sustained him. “Through 
God’s blessing,” he dispatched to General 
Lee at 8:15 p.m. on the 14th, “the advance, 
which commenced this evening, has been 
successful thus far, and I look to Him for 
complete success tomorrow.”!® 

The morrow arrived, and Jackson’s 
prayers were answered. A.P. Hill had con- 
quered the river ravines, placing six bri- 
gades—3,000 men—and twenty cannon 
on the Chambers’ farm, around and be- 
hind the Union left. The demonstration 
had worked, the Stonewall Division con- 
vincing the Federals they were under a 
night assault, thus drawing attention 
away from Hill’s maneuver. Most amaz- 
ing, Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield con- 
ducted the artillery flank march to 
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Loudoun Heights with precision, rede- 
ploying ten pieces of artillery within 
1,000 yards of the Union rear. In no other 
battle, in no other campaign, did Jack- 
son equal his tactical brilliance at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

Jackson’s brilliance proved too much 
for Colonel Miles. Outmaneuvered, out- 
generaled, and out of time, Miles threw 
up the white flags about 8:00 a.m. on the 
15th after sustaining an hour of horrific, 
close-range artillery from his rear and his 
left flank. “We [were] as helpless as rats 
in a cage,” recalled the 9th Vermont’s 
Ripley. With Hill’s 3,000 veterans ready 
to pounce, and Miles unable to deploy 
his raw-recruits and unseasoned troops, 
Miles’ commanders returned a unani- 
mous decision “that further resistance 
was useless.” 

Within minutes of the surrender 
decision, a Confederate shell exploded 
within feet of Miles, mortally wounding 
the venerable colonel. “Well, Mr. Binney, 
we have done our duty,” he uttered to his 
aide-de-camp, “but where can McClellan 
be?” 

McClellan’s rescue attempt had 
failed, in part because the rescuer, Gen- 
eral Franklin, had stalled his VI Corps 
advance six miles north of Harper’s Ferry, 
rendering the excuse that McLaws 
“outnumber[ed] me two to one.” But 
McClellan’s relief bid failed primarily 
because Jackson—through his tactical 
initiatives—had forced Miles into an 
untenable predicament.!? 

Stonewall’s victory at Harper’s Ferry 
reaped seventy-three pieces of artillery, 
13,000 small arms, two hundred wagons, 
and 12,737 prisoners—the largest sur- 
render of United States troops during the 
Civil War. Jackson earned this victory 
with minimal loss—39 killed and 247 
wounded. No Confederate victory any- 
where produced equivalent yields. 

“Through God’s blessing,” Jackson 
began his dispatch to General Lee near 
8:00 a.m. on the 15th, “Harper's Ferry and 
its garrison are to be surrendered.” A cou- 
rier then galloped nearly twenty miles 
with the message, delivering it before 
noon near Sharpsburg, Maryland, where 
Lee gazed at rolling hills overlooking the 
Antietam Creek. Lee, who the previous 
evening had intended to retire the army 
back into Virginia, now changed his 
mind. “That is indeed good news!” he ex- 
claimed as he reviewed Jackson’s note. 
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“We will make our stand upon these 
hills.”?° 

Jackson thus had little time to savor 
his Harper’s Ferry triumph. With two 
thirds of the Confederate army with him, 
and at least a day’s march distant from 
Sharpsburg, Lee required prompt reuni- 
fication. Hence, beginning at 1:00 a.m. 
on the 16th, Jackson began driving his 
divisions to Sharpsburg. Only A.P. Hill 
remained behind, since he had “borne the 
heaviest part of the engagement.” Jack- 
son ordered him to parole the prisoners, 
and to remove the captured booty. 

As the hours passed, General Lee 
kept one weary eye upon McClellan; but 
the other eye stared south. Would the vic- 
tors of Harper's Ferry arrive in time? 


DENNIS E. FRYE has been a National 
Park Service ranger-historian for twenty 
years, is past president of The Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Civil War 
Sites, and is author of “The Making of 
“Gods and Generals.” See page 24. 
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ANTIETAM 


THE BLOODIEST DAY 


TED ALEXANDER 


A GATHERING STORM IN 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
The story of the Antietam! 
Campaign of 1862 is well known 
to students of the Civil War. At the 
beginning of September General 
Robert E. Lee, following a series of 
military success against the Union 
army in Virginia, crossed the Poto- 


| 


mac with his Army of Northern | 


Virginia in the first Confederate 
invasion of the North. Often over- 
looked is the fact that Lee’s inva- 
sion was part of a series of loosely 
coordinated Confederate move- 
ments on a one-thousand-mile 
front from Maryland to western 
Tennessee. All were repulsed dur- 


ing a six-week period, and never | 


again would the South have the 
military capacity to launch so 


many coordinated attacks. Of | 


these incursions, the Maryland 
Campaign was the largest, the 
bloodiest, and the most decisive. 
The repulse of Lee at Sharpsburg 


| gave Abraham Lincoln the oppor- 


tunity to issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation, an important move 
that carried with it immense po- 
litical, military, and foreign policy 
implications. 

Union fortunes were at a low 
ebb during the first week of Sep- 
tember. With Lee’s army in Mary- 
land, a new Union force had to be 
thrown together to stop the 
Rebels. Major General George B. 
McClellan, a man who had disap- 
pointed Lincoln earlier that sum- 
mer by failing to capture Rich- 
mond in the ill-fated Peninsula 
Campaign, was placed in com- 
mand of the army being hastily as- 


| sembled at Rockville, Maryland, 
| just north of Washington. By Sep- 


tember 13 most of this new “Army 


| of the Potomac” was at Frederick, 


Maryland. Then occurred one of 


| the greatest flukes in U.S. military 


history. A copy of Lee’s operational 


| plan (the famous “Special Order 


191”) for the opening phase of the 
invasion was discovered by Union 


| soldiers and made its way to Mc- 


Clellan. An ecstatic “Little Mac” 
gave chase and forced Lee, who 


| had divided his army into five seg- 


| 


ments, to fight bloody holding ac- 
tions in three of the South Moun- 
tain passes on September 14. 


“The Bloody Lane, Battle of Antietam, 
1862.” Painting by James Hope (1818- 
1892). Courtesy Antietam National 
Battlefield Park. 


, 
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THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN BATTLES 
MARKED THE BEGINNING OF THE 
END OF LEP’S INVASION. The Federal 
pressure forced Lee to concentrate his 
forces at Sharpsburg, Maryland, near the 
Potomac. Lee was contemplating a retreat 
back to Virginia, but decided to accept 
battle at Sharpsburg upon hearing the 
news that “Stonewall” Jackson had cap- 
tured Harper’s Ferry, and would soon be 
joining him with the rest of the army. 

On September 15 and 16 Lee gath- 
ered his scattered forces from the vicin- 
ity of Hagerstown, Boonsboro, and 
Harper’s Ferry, positioning his troops on 
a ridge east of Sharpsburg and west of 
Antietam Creek, in a line running north 
and south parallel to the Hagerstown 
Turnpike. Lee spread his men thinly 
along Sharpsburg Ridge. The Army of 
Northern Virginia had not adopted the 
corps system yet, so Jackson and Long- 
street commanded mere clusters of divi- 
sions. The left was under the operational 
control of Jackson, the center and right 
under Longstreet. By the morning of Sep- 
tember 17, Lee had around 25,000 men 
to face an opponent with around 65,000 
combat effectives. As troops arrived that 
day from Harper’s Ferry they were fed 
into the battle, and Lee eventually had 
around 40,000 men on the field. 

To this day McClellan’s battle plan 
appears complicated and confusing. First 
he sent the I Corps against the Confed- 
erate left flank, and as the battle pro- 
gressed he fed three more corps—the XII, 
II and VI—into that sector of the field. 
The IX Corps was ordered to strike Lee’s 
right if feasible. If either of these attacks 
were successful, McClellan had the op- 
tion to strike Lee’s center with his two 
reserve corps—the V and VI—and the 
cavalry. A coordinated attack by the en- 
tire army might well have driven the 
Rebels into the Potomac, and ended the 
war. However, McClellan’s instructions to 
his corps commanders were ambiguous, 
and he failed to call a council of war. As a 
result, the battle quickly degenerated into 
a series of piecemeal assaults, allowing 
Lee to use the Hagerstown Pike to shuffle 
troops back and forth to meet each new 
threat as it arose.” 

On the afternoon of the 16th Mc- 
Clellan had directed the I Corps under 
Major General Joseph “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker to move across Antietam Creek 
via the Hitt or Upper Bridge. He was to 
be supported by General Joseph King 


Fenno Mansfield’s XII Corps, which 
marched out late that afternoon. 
Hooker’s orders were to strike Lee’s left 
along the Hagerstown Road, less than two 
miles north of Sharpsburg. The next day, 
the II Corps under Major General Edwin 
V. Sumner was to lead his command 
across the creek to assist in the destruc- 
tion of the Confederate left flank. Many 
historians have criticized McClellan for 
“signaling his punch” by sending Hooker 
and Mansfield to this sector on the 16th. 
Maybe so, but this movement caused Lee 
to shift a large portion of his army to that 
part of the field, weakening his center and 
right flank. Also, Hooker’s blocking of the 
Hagerstown Pike seriously restricted 
Lee’s movements, and prevented any 
Confederate resumption of their march 
north.? 


THE CORNFIELD AND 
EAST WOODS 


The battle in this sector began about 
5:15 a.m., as Union and Confederate ar- 
tillery opened fire in the early morning 
mist, and Hooker ordered advance ele- 
ments of his I Corps to move south par- 
allel to the Hagerstown Pike. Nobody is 
positive who fired the first shots, but years 
later Lieutenant Asher Garber of the 
Staunton (Virginia) Artillery recalled that 
his guns on Nicodemus Heights “opened 
the fight.” In any case the air was soon 
filled with missiles, as counter-battery fire 
erupted between John Pelham’s guns and 
the Yankees at the Poffenberger Farm. 

A tradition of the Battle of Antietam 
is that Pelham’s guns held the heights, an- 
choring Lee’s left all day. In fact, heavy 
counter-battery fire from the massed 
cannon of the Union I Corps caused “The 
Gallant Pelham” to withdraw to safer 
parts of the field within ninety minutes 
of the start of the battle. Other Confed- 
erate artillery, about sixteen guns of colo- 
nel Stephen Dill Lee’s battalion, on the 
high ground east of the Dunker Church, 
poured a galling fire into the Union ad- 
vance that morning. But counter-battery 
fire from Hooker’s guns at Poffenberger’s 
and from long range rifled pieces east of 
the Antietam made Colonel Lee’s posi- 
tion untenable by 8:45 a.m.* 

As Hooker’s right, Doubleday’s di- 
vision, moved out along the Hagerstown 
Pike, Meade’s division, composed of the 
Pennsylvania Reserves, held the center 
rear, poised to go to the support of either 
Doubleday or of Ricketts’ division, which 
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Sergeant Uriah P. Olin, Company B, 2nd 
Wisconsin Infantry, Iron Brigade, killed at 
Antietam, probably in the Cornfield. 


General Joseph King Fenno Mansfield had spent 
most of his army career behind a desk. 


formed Hooker’s left. Around 5:30 a.m. 
Seymour's nine hundred-strong brigade 
of Pennsylvania Reserves sparred with 
Jackson’s right, some seven hundred 
graycoats of Trimble’s brigade, in the vi- 
cinity of the East Woods. 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY 


AMERICAN HERITAGE PICTURE COLLECTION 


The I Corps commander had deter- 
mined that the knoll in front of the West 
Woods, topped by the white Dunker 
Church, about a mile to his south, was to 
be the focal point of his attack. By 6:00 
a.m. most of Doubleday’s 2,200 men, in- 
cluding the soon to be famous Iron Bri- 
gade, had made contact with the eleven 
hundred men of Lawton’s brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Marcellus Douglas, 
at the D.R. Miller Farm. Soon more Con- 
federates, about eight hundred men of 
Jones’ brigade, Jackson’s division, moved 
up and fired a murderous volley into the 
right flank of the Iron Brigade. Double- 
day then dispatched elements of that bri- 
gade and another, Patrick’s, across the 
Hagerstown Road toward the northern 


| edge of West Woods. Soon counterattack 


met counterattack, and for the next thirty 
minutes about 5,000 rebels and 8,700 
Yankees poured volleys into each other, 
sometimes at point blank range, in some 
of the bloodiest combat of that or any 
other day during the entire war. 

In the East Woods sector Ricketts’ 
Yankees traded shots with Rebels for 
about an hour. A charge by Duryea’s bri- 
gade was shattered by Confederate mus- 
ketry, its failure due in large part to the 
lack of support from Ricketts’ other two 
brigades, those of Brigadier General 
George L. Hartsuff and Colonel William 
A. Christian. Hartsuff’s advance bogged 
down when its commander was 
wounded by a shell fragment, while 
Christian fled the field in panic when 
Rebel cannon shells began bursting in the 
treetops above him. The loss of the two 
brigade commanders created a tempo- 
rary command void that cost valuable 
time and hindered Ricketts’ advance. A 
bold counterattack by Harry Hays’ “Loui- 
siana Tigers” further frustrated Union 
movements in this sector and bought 
time for Jackson. 

As the Confederate lines crumbled 
in the Cornfield area, Louisiana troops, 
the brigade of Brigadier General William 
E. Starke, were once again in the thick of 
the fighting. Forty-eight-year-old Vir- 
ginia native William E. Starke had been 
a successful businessman in Mobile and 
New Orleans prior to the war. When his 
native state seceded he returned there, 


saw service in some of the early cam- 
paigns of the war, and was commended 
twice for gallantry in the Seven Days 
Battles before Richmond. Starke was 
then promoted to brigadier general and 
placed in command of the Louisiana Bri- 
gade. This caused resentment in the 
ranks, as the Louisianans felt the posi- 
tion should have gone to one of their 
own. At Second Manassas, however, 
Starke had seized the brigade colors and 
personally led a successful counterattack, 
driving the Yankees from the battlefield. 
Respect for Starke in the ranks grew fur- 
ther when he stood up to “Stonewall” 
Jackson over a question of whether some 
of his men had robbed civilians in 
Frederick, Maryland. Although it was 
later determined that Virginians from 
the “Stonewall” Brigade committed the 
crimes, Jackson had Starke arrested for 
insubordination, but allowed him to re- 
main in command. 

By Antietam Starke’s “approval rat- 
ing” with his troops was at an all time 
high. And when J.R. Jones, commanding 
Jackson’s old division, left the field after 
a Yankee shell exploded nearby, Starke 
took command of the division. Leading 
two brigades, his own and Taliaferro’s, to- 
talling 1,050 men, he rode out in front 
carrying the colors as he had at Manassas. 
Soon the rebels came under deadly fire 
from elements of the Iron Brigade. The 
now thinned Confederate battle line 
made it to the Hagerstown Road, where 
it exchanged volleys with Gibbon’s “Black 


Walton Taber’s postwar drawing of Union troops charging across D.R. Miller’s cornfield during the first phase of the battle. 
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Hats,” who were soon reinforced by the 
“Red Legged” 14th Brooklyn and green- 
clad 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters. In less than 
thirty minutes Starke’s brigade lost al- 
most three hundred in killed and 
wounded, while Taliaferro’s brigade lost 
one hundred and seventy. 

Nine officers of the brigade were 
killed, including Starke, who never made 
it to the road. Hit almost simultaneously 
by three bullets, he fell from his horse 
about one hundred and forty yards west 
of Hagerstown Pike, and died within an 
hour, the first of six general officers (three 
Union and three Confederate) to be 
killed or mortally wounded in the battle. 

Union reinforcements and increased 
artillery fire finally drove the Rebels back 
across the road into the woods. Incred- 
ibly, by 7:00 a.m. more than 4,000 Rebs 
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and Yanks had become causalities. Much 
of Jackson’s defense had dissolved to 
nothing, as both wounded men and able- 
bodied stragglers made their way to the 
safety of West Woods. Jackson ordered 
Jubal Early’s one thousand-man brigade 
to move from the Nicodemus Heights 
area, where it had been supporting Ma- 
jor General Jeb Stuart’s guns, to the West 
Woods in case it was needed to stop an 
attack by Hooker.° 

With two divisions shattered, Jack- 
son sought more reinforcements. Hood’s 
division, which included the brigade of 
Texans that bore his name, had been 
without a hot meal for several days. Ac- 
cordingly, Jackson had given permission 
for Hood to put them in the rear behind 
the Dunker Church the previous evening. 
Now, just after 7:00 a.m. on the 17th, they 
had started cooking a hot breakfast when 
they were called to reinforce the shattered 
Southern left flank. The men were angry 
that their first hot meal in days had been 
interrupted, and were ready for a fight. 
One Rebel officer wrote: “I have never 
seen a more disgusted bunch of boys and 
mad as hornets.” 

What followed was one of the leg- 
endary attacks of the war. The Texans, 
along with the rest of Hood’s men, 
formed for battle in a field across the 
Hagerstown Pike just east of Dunker 
Church. By 7:20 a.m. Hood’s 2,000 men 
moved out, stepping over the dead and 
wounded from the earlier fighting. 
Hood’s attack pushed the men of the Iron 
Brigade back to the vicinity of the Corn- 
field, where the gunners of the brigade’s 


supporting artillery, Battery B, 4th U.S., 
worked feverishly pouring canister into 
the grayclad attackers. Of all the Union 
batteries on the field that day, the men of 
Battery B would suffer the greatest loss: 
forty killed and wounded. For these regu- 
lars the intensity of combat exceeded any- 
thing they had ever experienced. Sergeant 
Joseph Herzog was shot through the 
lower bowels as he attempted to shift his 
gun to a new position, and to the horror 
of his comrades Herzog pulled out his 
pistol and ended his agony with a bullet 
to the temple. The Ist Texas made the far- 
thest incursion in the Cornfield sector. 
Trading shots with the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves, and receiving damaging canister 
fire from Union guns, however, the Tex- 
ans got the worst of it. The Ist Texas lost 
more than eighty-two percent of its men, 
the largest percentage loss for any unit 
North or South during the war.® 

As Hood’s division arrived on the 
northern part of the battlefield, so did an- 
other Union corps. This was the XII 
Corps under General Mansfield. Hooker 
had sought the assistance of this com- 
mand around 6:00 a.m., but at that time 
Mansfield and his men were more than a 
mile away cooking their breakfast. Of all 
the Union corps at Antietam this was 
probably the least experienced and the 
weakest numerically, fewer than 7,500 
men. Some of its regiments were veter- 
ans of hard campaigning at places like 
Cedar Mountain, and were greatly re- 
duced in numbers, some units having as 
few as one hundred men. Their corps 
commander, fifty-nine-year-old General 
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In this James Hope painting, McClellan and his escort gallop toward a Federal battery in search of General Sumner, The Mumma farmhouse is ablaze at 


the edge of the East Woods, the Ist Delaware skirmishers can be seen in the foreground, and French’s division is on the right, moving toward the Sunken Road. 
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Mansfield, had been an engineer officer 
and with the inspector general’s office, 
and had spent most of his army career 
behind a desk. He had never led large 
bodies of troops in combat and had been 
selected to command the corps only two 
days prior to the battle. Moreover, half 
the corps’ First Division was composed 
of troops who had never seen combat. 
As the XII Corps arrived on the field 
around 7:15 a.m., part of the command 
went to Hooker’s aid. Mansfield person- 
ally led three veteran regiments of his 
First Division—the 10th Maine, 28th 
New York and 46th Pennsylvania—into 
combat. Soon they were exchanging fire 
with Confederate reinforcements that 
had been sent to this sector. These were 
brigades from Major General D.H. Hill’s 
division, which had been positioned 
about one mile to the south, at the Piper 
Farm. With pressure mounting on 
Jackson’s part of the field, three brigades, 
those of Colonel Alfred H. Colquitt, 
Brigadier General Samuel Garland (now 
commanded by Colonel K. McRae), and 
Ripley, were sent to the vicinity of the East 
Woods and Cornfield. The first to arrive 
were Ripley’s and Colquitt’s—2,700 men 
strong. Thirty minutes behind them was 
Garland’s seven hundred-man brigade. 
General Mansfield attempted to win 
the confidence of the men of his new 
command by leading by example. He 
rode hither and yon, somewhat to the dis- 
may of his subordinate commanders, 
who felt he was attempting (in modern 
parlance) to “micro-manage” his corps. 
When the general saw his troops firing 
into what he believed to be the ranks of 
friendly troops he rode up to the skirmish 
line waving his sword and yelling for 
them to cease fire. His troops pointed out 
too late that they really were firing at 
Confederates, and a Rebel volley brought 
down both Mansfield and his horse. The 
general was carried to the Line Farm, 
where he expired the next morning. 
The mortal wounding of Mansfield 
brought about a command crisis on the 
Union right. It was now past 8:00 a.m. 
and command of the XII Corps fell to 
Brigadier General Alpheus Williams. 
With the I Corps shattered, Hooker re- 
quested Williams to do the impossible 
and cover all parts of the field on the 
Union left. Accordingly the XII Corps was 
utilized in a piecemeal fashion. Colonel 
William B. Goodrich’s brigade of Briga- 
dier General George S. Greene’s division 


was sent to support Brigadier General 
John Gibbon along the Hagerstown Pike 
near the Miller Farm, while individual 
XII Corps regiments were scattered be- 
tween the East Woods and the Hagers- 
town Pike, and the 125th Pennsylvania, 
a green unit, made its way to the Dunker 
Church largely unsupported. The only 
element of the XII Corps to seriously in- 
fluence the tactical situation on the 
Union right for the rest of that morning 
was Greene’s division. 

While various parts of the XII Corps 
floundered about the field, the I Corps 
had run out of steam. Around 9:00 a.m. 
Joe Hooker was carried to the rear with a 
painful ankle wound. After three hours 
of fighting 8,700 of the 27,000 men in 
blue and gray had become casualties. As 
Hooker was brought back to McClellan’s 
headquarters at the Pry House for medi- 
cal care, he saw Major General Edwin V. 
Sumner leading his II Corps onto the 
field. On the Confederate side more re- 
inforcements were being brought up, and 
Jeb Stuart and his top gunner, Captain 
John Pelham, were gathering every piece 
of artillery they could find to concentrate 
against the next Yankee onslaught. Soon 
they had more than twenty guns de- 
ployed on a piece of ground known as 
Hauser Ridge.’ 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE WEST WOODS AND 
DUNKER CHURCH 


One of the worst tactical debacles at 
Antietam occurred around 9:00 a.m. All 
was chaos and carnage on the north end 
of the battlefield, in the Cornfield and 
East Woods, as Jackson’s shattered veter- 
ans limped individually or in groups off 
the field back to the safety of the West 
Woods and beyond. Indeed, even though 
the attacks of the Union I and XII Corps 
had petered out, thousands more Yankee 
soldiers were on their way. This was the 
II Corps under sixty-five-year-old Major 
General Edwin V. Sumner. Sumner’s 
command was the largest on the field that 
day—15,000 strong. 

Sumner arrived on the field around 
8:30 a.m. with only part of his corps, the 
5,200-man division of Major General 
John Sedgwick. This was one of the most 
experienced commands on the field that 
day. All but one regiment—the 59th New 
York—was combat tested, and experi- 
enced officers could be found through- 
out the division, many of them West 
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Private Edwin Munkenbeck, 84th New York. 


Brigadier General Samuel Garland, Jr. 


Point graduates. French’s and Richard- 
son’s divisions were still marching some 
sixty minutes behind. When Sumner ar- 
rived on the field in the vicinity of the 
East Woods he had to make a decision 
and make it fast. A quick personal recon- 
naissance toward Hagerstown Road 
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showed the Confederate left to be prac- 
tically defenseless. Should he wait for the 
rest of the II Corps to come up, or attack 
straightaway and maybe defeat Lee’s 
army and end the war? The white-haired 
commander decided to move immedi- 
ately into the West Woods and mop up 
Lee’s left. 

Sedgwick’s division was formed in 
column of brigades. Each line consisted 
of two ranks, and the interval between 
the lines was about seventy-five yards. No 
skirmishers were deployed for this attack, 
the tight formation being designed to 
achieve the maximum shock value when 
it met the enemy. This was a powerful and 
effective combat formation, but could 
become deadly if the densely packed men 
were caught in a crossfire. Sumner per- 
sonally led the division out of the East 
Woods, across open fields toward the 
Hagerstown Pike and the West Woods. 
Sumner had no way of knowing that Lee 
was utilizing his interior lines—the 
Hagerstown Pike—to send more troops 
to bolster Jackson's shattered left flank. 
Two Confederate divisions—those of 
McLaws and Walker—numbering more 
than 5,000 men were moving on a colli- 
sion course with Sedgwick’s left flank. 
General Early had also moved his one 
thousand-man reserve from Nicodemus 
Heights to the western edge of the West 
Woods. And by now Jeb Stuart had posi- 
tioned around thirty cannon just beyond 
the woods on Hauser Ridge, within easy 
range of the Union advance. 

Although not part of Sedgwick’s di- 
vision, the 125th Pennsylvania, a XII 
Corps unit, had advanced to the Hagers- 
town Pike, opposite the Dunker Church, 
that morning. This fresh nine-month 
regiment had been in service just over a 
month, and put more than seven hun- 
dred men into the battle. Around 8:30 
a.m., just before Sedgwick’s arrival, the 
Pennsylvanians were ordered into the 
West Woods. They were the first to be hit 
by Rebel fire. Soon one of Sedgwick’s 
regiments, the 34th New York of Briga- 
dier General Willis A. Gorman’s brigade, 
arrived to support the 125th. A heavy 
firefight ensued, and the green 125th 
withdrew from the woods and reformed 
east of the Hagerstown Road. In less than 
twenty minutes they had lost 229 men 
killed and wounded. Meanwhile the 34th 
New York remained in the woods, totally 
unsupported by either artillery or other 
infantry. Seeing that the Confederates 
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& 5:30am: Hooker's | Corps begins the 
Union attack, but is repulsed by 
Hood's Confederate counterattack at 
the Cornfield. 


© 7:30am: Mansfield’s XI| Corps attacks 
toward Dunker Church, but is held off 
by Confederate reinforcements. 

& 9:00am: Sedgwick’s division (of 
Sumner’s Il Corps) attacks into the 
West Woods but is repulsed by 
Confederate counterattack. 

C4) 9:30am: French’s division (Il Corps) 
assaults the Sunken Road. 

cs. 10:15am: R.H. Anderson’s Confederate 
division is sent forward to aid D.H. 
Hill. Union attack stalls. 
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5 6 4 10:30am: Richardson's Union division 
attacks directly against the hinge of 
Lee’s line and captures the Sunken 
Road by 1pm. 

10:00am-1:00pm: Burnside’s IX Corps 
finally takes the Lower Bridge and 
begins to cross Antietam Creek. 
1:00pm: Rodman's division (IX Corps) 
uses Snavely’s Ford to flank the 
Confederates facing Burnside. 

3:00pm: Burnside’s general attack 
pushes Longstreet back. 

3:45pm: A.P. Hill's Confederate division 
finally arrives from Harper's Ferry, 
rushing forward to attack Burnside’s 
left flank and pushing the Federals back. 
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were trying to flank his regiment, the 
commander of the 34th, Colonel James 
A. Suiter, requested and received permis- 
sion to fall back east of Hagerstown Pike. 
The 34th’s short participation in the 
battle had cost it 33 killed, 111 wounded 
and 10 missing or captured. But the 
bloodletting had only just begun. 

With the retreat of the 34th New 
York, Sedgwick’s left flank was now held 
by the 15th Massachusetts. As the rest of 
Gorman’s First Brigade moved through 
the woods to its western border, it was 
stopped in its tracks by heavy Confeder- 


ate fire from the front, where Early’s Con- 
federates held a secure position in and 
around the Poffenberger Farm. Brigadier 
General Napoleon J.T. Dana’s Third Bri- 
gade now attempted to advance, but suf- 
fered heavy fire from Early’s men to their 
front and increasing Rebel fire from the 
left. To compound the confusion, the 
59th New York, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Lemuel Stetson, collided 
with the left rear of the 15th Massachu- 
setts. The green and frightened New 
Yorkers began to fire through the Massa- 
chusetts unit, causing many Union casu- 
alties; eventually Sumner arrived and 
managed to get the New Yorkers to cease 
firing and fall back. The farthest Union 


: i Union attack 
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Union retreat 
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advance was made by the Ist Minnesota 
on Sedgwick’s right flank. They made it 
to the western edge of the woods, only to 
be stopped by plunging fire from the 
Confederate guns on Hauser Ridge. One 
soldier in the regiment wrote to his sis- 
ter from a field hospital the following day: 
“The Minnesota First was engaged about 
an hour when the order was given to fall 
back. I partially turned and was caution- 
ing the men to move steadily when I was 
struck by a minnie ball in my right 
thigh.... When the ball struck me I fell 
and gathering myself up I made for the 
rear of the line of battle but our men fell 
back so far that I became exhausted and 
had to lie down. I hunted as secure a po- 
sition as I could and in a short time the 
enemy were swarming around me as 
thick as bees I talked to them good natu- 
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rally and they were soon as social as any 
of our own people. When I found I could 
not escape I destroyed my gun and they 
would come along and pick it up and say 
‘Where is the slide to this gun. Oh! Said 
I, ‘Some of our boys threw it away—that 
is one of tricks of war....’ The men and 
officers treated me very kindly while they 
were in possession of the field.” 

The destruction of Sedgwick’s divi- 
sion has appropriately been dubbed the 
“West Woods massacre.” In the West 
Woods action lasting about twenty min- 
utes, 373 Union soldiers were killed out- 
right and 1,593 wounded, many mortally. 
Two hundred and forty-four were re- 
ported missing. Worst hit was the 15th 


Standard histories of Antietam are quick 
to point out that Lee’s ragged army was out- 
numbered more than two to one yet fought 
the Union Army of the Potomac to a stand- 
still in a David versus Goliath-style contest. 
A closer examination shows that both sides 
had advantages and disadvantages. 

McClellan possessed a number of ad- 
vantages that in hindsight appear self-evi- 
dent. After all, he held a copy of the famous 
“Lost Order,” and his army numbered about 
85,000 men, with more on the way (subtract- 
ing support troops, McClellan had around 
65,000 men with which to fight the battle). 
But the Lost Order was really just a snapshot 
of Lee’s operational plans. Nor did it reveal 
troop strengths. While “Little Mac” knew 
something about enemy troop dispositions, 
he remained a victim of his own numerical 
fantasies. 

Although the Army of the Potomac was 
large, there were factors that negated its 
strength. The army that McClellan com- 
manded at Antietam was not the one that he 
had led on the Peninsula, nor was it the force 
that later gained fame at Gettysburg. The 
Antietam army was an amalgam of the II, V, 
and VI Corps of the original Army of the 
Potomac, the I and XII Corps ( Pope’s II and 
III Corps) from the Army of Virginia, recently 
defeated at Second Bull Run, Burnside’s IX 
Corps, which had been conducting amphibi- 
ous operations along the North Carolina 
coast, to which had been added the Kanawha 
Division from west Virginia. 

Many of McClellan’s men were raw re- 
cruits. These were the “nine-month men” 
raised in reaction to Secretary of War 
Stanton’s premature closing of recruiting of- 
fices that summer. The army included eigh- 
teen of these regiments, totaling around 
15,000 men. Another 5,000 recruits had been 


THE OPPOSING FORCES 


Massachusetts, which went in with “582 
muskets” and lost 344 men. 

McLaws now mounted a counterat- 
tack to follow up his success in the West 
Woods. However, elements of the XII 
Corps, along with massed artillery 
around the Poffenberger Farm and the 
rifled guns across the creek—perhaps 
more than forty cannon in all—stopped 
the Confederates in their tracks. 

History has been harsh to Sumner 
for his decision to move Sedgwick into 
the West Woods without waiting for the 
rest of the corps. But based on the infor- 
mation he had at the time, Sumner be- 
lieved he could roll up the Confederate 
left flank. Viewing the field he perceived 


added to existing units as replace- 
ments. Thus, about a quarter of 
McClellan’s army consisted of 
green troops. Their inexpe- 
rience was a factor in slow- 
ing down the army on the 
march, and in many cases 
was a telling influence at 
the tactical level. 

McClellan also suf- 
fered weaknesses in his com- 
mand structure. Half his 
corps commanders were new to 
that level of command. I Corps 
commander Joseph Hooker had led 
a division prior to the Maryland Campaign. 
General J.K.F. Mansfield, given command of 
12th Corps only two days prior to the battle, 
had spent most of his army career behind a 
desk. There were problems at other levels too: 
French’s division of the II Corps was put to- 
gether only sixteen hours before the battle, on 
the march to Sharpsburg. Nine out of ten regi- 
ments in the division had not yet seen seri- 
ous combat. 

The advantage of the Army of the Poto- 
mac lay in the areas of arms, equipment, and 
supplies. For example, the Yankees had better 
artillery and more of it; around three hun- 
dred cannon to the Confederates’ two hun- 
dred and fifty. Additionally, McClellan’s bat- 
teries were better equipped, and the Federals 
also had an abundance of state-of-the-art 
rifled cannon—seventy-two rifled Parrott 10- 
and 20-pounders that played hell with the 
Rebels. 

The Union army was reorganized and 
reequipped at Rockville, Maryland. Advanced 
supply depots were established at locations 
such as Frederick and Hagerstown. Between 
September 12 and October 25, 1862, the Army 
of the Potomac received more than 100,000 
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correctly that the previous three hours of 
combat had crushed Confederate resis- 
tance on that part of the field. He had no 
way of knowing that Confederate rein- 
forcements, in the form of McLaws and 
Walker, were on their way.® 


ANTIETAM’S “LOST 
BATTALION” 


One of the least recognized yet most 
remarkable achievements of a Union 
command at Antietam was rendered by 
the Second Division of the XII Corps 
under sixty-one-year-old Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Sears Greene. Around 8:15 
a.m., as the mortally wounded Mansfield 
was being carried off the field, Greene’s 


General Robert E. Lee (left) and 
Major General George B. McClellan. 


pairs of shoes and boots, 93,000 pairs of trou- 
sers, 10,000 blankets, and thousands of other 
supplies from the quartermaster. 

The army’s logistics were complex. Each 
soldier received three pounds of rations per 
day. Twenty percent of this might be in the 
form of beef on the hoof, provided from the 
herds of cattle that traveled with the army. 
Supply trains carried an average of one ton 
of forage per wagon, and the army used more 
than 3,000 wagons during the Maryland 
Campaign. On October 1, 1862, the Army of 
the Potomac had 22,493 horses and 10,392 
mules. These beasts of burden hauled the 
army’s supplies and equipment. The efficiency 
of Union logistics ensured that most of 
McClellan’s men on average arrived at Antie- 
tam well fed and well equipped. 

The Rebel logistical counterpart was in- 
ferior, frequently leaving the soldiers in need 
of food, shoes, uniforms, and ammunition. 
On September 3, General Lee wrote to Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis, “The Army is not prop- 
erly equipped for an invasion.... It lacks much 
of the material of war, is feeble in transport, 
the animals being much reduced, and the men 
are poorly provided with clothing, and, in 
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division of around 1,700 men plowed 
forward from the East Woods, driving 
Law’s and Colquitt’s Rebels before them. 
The collapse of the Confederate line in 
this sector created a vacuum, which 
Greene was quick to exploit. Soon his two 
brigades were in line opposite the burn- 
ing Mumma Farm. There he halted in 
order to regroup, replenish ammunition, 
and wait for artillery support. The latter 
need was soon filled by the arrival of Bat- 
tery A, lst Rhode Island Light Artillery, 
of Sedgwick’s division. This battery of six 
10-pound Parrott rifles was commanded 
by Captain John A. Tompkins. 

Greene’s division advanced to the 
ridgeline between the Dunker Church 


thousands of instances, are destitute of shoes.” 
Lee probably had no more than 16,000 horses 
to pull his wagons and other equipment. The 
lack of shoes mentioned in his letter, coupled 
with severe shortages of rations, caused many 
a soldier to straggle during the campaign, thus 
depriving Lee of important manpower on the 
battlefield. 

Deficiencies in ordnance posed another 
challenge for Lee’s army. As many as thirty 
percent of Lee’s men were probably armed 
with obsolete .69 caliber smoothbore muskets 
that had an effective range of only one hun- 
dred yards. Some units were forced to break 
off action for lack of ammunition. Lee’s artil- 
lery, too, was plagued with problems. For ex- 
ample, four-fifths of smoothbore cannon 
shells had faulty fuses, causing them to burst 
prematurely. 

What the Army of Northern Virginia 
lacked in technology and supplies, it made up 
in organization and experience. As opposed 
to McClellan’s mixed army of veterans, garri- 
son troops, and raw recruits, Lee commanded 
an army of combat veterans. All of Lee’s in- 
fantry regiments had seen combat, and over 
half had participated in three or more battles. 
His two senior subordinates—Longstreet and 
Jackson—were among the best the Confed- 
eracy produced. 

On the other hand, we should note that 
many of the Confederate units were under- 
strength. The typical Confederate regiment on 
the field at Antietam numbered two hundred 
men or less. Many had been reduced by hard 
fighting and marching to no more than fifty 
men. The most extreme case, the Ist Louisi- 
ana Battalion, put fewer than twenty men into 
the battle. The average Union regiment at 
Antietam numbered around three hundred 
and fifty men, with many of the new units con- 
taining more than seven hundred in the ranks. 

It will be seen, then, that many factors 
affect the strength of an army; crude totals 
of men do not tell the whole story. 


and the Mumma Farm buildings, and 
was there around 9:30 a.m. when 
Sumner entered the West Woods. 
Tompkins’ battery was already deployed 
on the ridge to Greene’s left front. 
Around 9:45 a.m., as McLaws advanced 
on Sedgwick’s flank in the West Woods, 
three South Carolina regiments of 
Kershaw’s brigade peeled off to the right 
and attacked Tompkins’ guns. The 
Rhode Island artillery met them with 
canister at point-blank range, and they 
withdrew in confusion, leaving the 
ground covered with Confederate dead 
and wounded. Greene’s men assisted 
Tompkins in the Confederate repulse, 
the whole affair lasting no more than fif- 
teen minutes, and Kershaw lost about 
half the men who made the attack. Dur- 
ing the fighting, Corporal Jacob Orth of 
the 28th Pennsylvania fought hand-to- 
hand with the color bearer of the 7th 
South Carolina, and although wounded 
in the shoulder captured the Rebel flag. 
After the war, Orth was awarded the 
Medal of Honor. The Yankees were ap- 
palled at the damage they had wrought. 
One soldier wrote, “The rebs were actu- 
ally piled upon one another and those 
who were wounded beged for heaven's 
Sake not to murder them; we let them 
know that was not our business, to mur- 
der wounded men.” 

Kershaw’s attack was followed by an- 
other Confederate onslaught, this time 
from the North Carolinians and Virgin- 
ians in three regiments of Colonel Van 
H. Manning’s brigade of Walker’s divi- 
sion. A member of the 48th North Caro- 
lina wrote: “we were all cut to pieces.” In- 
deed, at a distance of around sixty yards, 
Manning’s brave soldiers were only able 
to endure the volleys of Greene’s men and 
the canister of the Rhode Islanders for a 
matter of minutes, before fleeing back to 
the shelter of the West Woods with the 
Yankees in pursuit. An Ohio soldier re- 
called: “they fell like grass before the 
mower.’ In this brief storm of death Man- 
ning suffered seventy-seven killed, three 
hundred and eighty-seven wounded and 
forty-one missing, a total of five hundred 
and five men. The worst hit was the 30th 
Virginia, a unit composed of shopkeep- 
ers, clerks, skilled craftsmen, and farm- 
ers from the Fredericksburg area. They 
went into the fight with two hundred and 
thirty-six men and lost one hundred and 
seventy-two, almost seventy-three per- 
cent of the regiment. 


By around 10:30 a.m. Greene’s divi- 
sion was in possession of the Dunker 
Church and the section of the West 
Woods immediately behind it. Tompkins’ 
battery remained east of the pike in close 
support. In about two-and-a-half-hours 
of combat the battery had expended 
more than one thousand rounds of am- 
munition! Tomkins withdrew around 
noon, and was replaced briefly by Owen’s 
Battery G, Ist Rhode Island, and a sec- 
tion of Knap’s Pennsylvania Battery. 
Greene held the woods and church area 
for about two hours. 

Two other XII Corps units, the 
Purnell Legion (Maryland Infantry) and 
13th New Jersey, were sent to Greene’s 
aid. However, by 12:30 p.m. all the Union 
units involved in this incursion into the 
Confederate lines were weary from the 
morning’s combat, and seriously low on 
ammunition. Unsupported and threat- 
ened by increased Confederate pressure 
on his flanks, Greene withdrew back to 
the East Woods, their occupation of 
ground in advance of the rest of the army 
somewhat akin to that of the legendary 
“Lost Battalion” of World War I fame. 
Greene’s division advanced farther and 
remained in action longer than any other 
Union division that day. In the process it 
lost five hundred and fifty-two men 
killed, wounded, and missing, thirty-one 
percent of those engaged. Had they been 
reinforced with fresh units and resup- 
plied with ammunition, the outcome of 
the Battle of Antietam might have been 
quite different.° 


BLOODY LANE AND 
PIPER FARM 


Around 9:30 a.m. French’s 5,700- 
man division of the II Corps arrived on 
the field, marching south on a collision 
course with D.H. Hill’s 2,600 Rebels in 
the Sunken Road. We are not sure exactly 
why French did not move to support 
Sedgwick. Perhaps it was because that 
division was now hidden from view in 
the West Woods. Another possibility is 
that French saw Greene’s “Lost Battalion,” 
and thinking them to be Sedgwick’s di- 
vision, maneuvered to fall in on their left. 
Whatever the case, for the next ninety 
minutes French’s troops launched fron- 
tal assaults against D.H. Hill’s position. 

The Federals outnumbered the Con- 
federates more than 2:1. However, about 
3,000 of French’s men lacked combat ex- 
perience. Additionally the attack was 
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made piecemeal, a brigade at a time, 
rather than simultaneously by the entire 
division. 

What followed was a bloodbath that 
cost French 1,750 casualties. Eyewitness 
accounts indicate that the first Confed- 
erate volley from Rodes’ veterans killed 
or wounded everyone in the front rank 
of the Union assault. In the confusion, 
the 14th Connecticut, which had been 
mustered into service just weeks before, 
panicked and fired a volley into the backs 
of the Ist Delaware. By around 10:15 a.m. 
French’s attacks had run out of steam, 
and D.H. Hill had been reinforced by 
around 3,300 men from General Rich- 
ard H. Anderson’s division. 

Soon the remaining division of the 
II Corps arrived on the field—the First 
Division, led by General Israel Richard- 
son. Nicknamed “Greasy Dick” by his 
men, Richardson was one of the most ag- 
gressive commanders on the field that 
day, and led one of the most experienced 
Union commands. Among the most ac- 
claimed of his brigades was the Irish Bri- 
gade, composed of tough Irishmen of the 
63rd, 69th, and 88th New York, and the 
New England “Blue Bloods” of the 29th 
Massachusetts. 

Richardson’s division battled the 
Rebels in the road for about an hour. 
Eventually Hill’s right, held by the North 
Carolina Brigade of G.B. Anderson, be- 
gan to crumble. Then Colonel Francis 
Barlow led two small New York regiments 
into the lane, bisecting the Confederate 
line. Finally, a confusing order caused 
Rodes’ men to filter out of the lane, mis- 
takenly believing the order had been 
given to pull back to the Piper Farm. Soon 
the entire Confederate line was falling 
back. 

At this point Longstreet and Hill 
were doing all they could in the way of 
utilizing hands-on leadership to stop the 
Union advance. Hill picked up a musket 
and led around two hundred soldiers in 
a counterattack to keep the Yankees at 
bay. At one point Rebel infantry helped 
man some of the cannon, and Longstreet 
and his staff operated one of the guns. 

Longstreet sought out Colonel J.R. 
Cooke to lead a demi-brigade consisting 
of his own 27th North Carolina, the 3rd 
Arkansas, and the remnant of Cobb’s bri- 
gade—about nine hundred and fifty men 
in all—to attack French’s right on the 
Mumma Farm. In most battles charges 
were accompanied by drums or bugles. 


In this case a fiddler with the 3rd Arkan- 
sas led the way. The brave attack was re- 
pulsed, with more than fifty percent ca- 
sualties. Cooke did force French to shift 
the position of his line, and this and other 
action in the same sector may possibly 
have caused the Union commanders to 
overestimate the strength and resilience 
of the Confederate army. 

Meanwhile Ransom’s brigade 
launched an attack out of the West 
Woods, driving Greene’s “Lost Battalion” 
back to the East Woods. General G.T. 
Anderson deployed his men behind a 
stone wall along the Hagerstown Pike to 
shore up Hill’s and R.H. Anderson’s 
troops, who were regrouping at the Piper 
Farm. 

Aggressive action requires an aggres- 
sive commander. Richardson was just the 
man for the job. He was seeking addi- 
tional artillery and looking for reinforce- 
ments when he was mortally wounded 
by a Confederate artillery shell. One of 
the opposing commanders, Brigadier 
General George B. Anderson, also re- 
ceived a mortal wound during the fight 
for the Bloody Lane. 

The body count along the Sunken 
Road rivaled that at the northern end of 
the field. Almost 3,000 Yankees were 
killed or wounded trying to take the road, 
nearly thirty percent of those engaged. 
More than 2,500 Confederates also fell.'° 


FORLORN HOPES AND 
THE QUESTION OF 
McCLELLAN’S RESERVES 


Critics of George B. McClellan’s 
generalship at Antietam usually cite his 
failure to commit more than 25,000 re- 
serves to the battle. These troops, they say, 
were never used and could have been sent 
in to strike the final blow against Lee’s 
weakened line on Sharpsburg Ridge. 
Who exactly were these reserves? A ma- 
jor reserve component for McClellan was 
the V Corps under Major General Fitz 
John Porter. By September 18 this corps 
numbered more than 10,000 men, orga- 
nized in three divisions. Fewer than 4,000 
were committed on September 17, mostly 
from Brigadier General George S. Sykes’ 
small regular division, which probed the 
Confederate center on Cemetery Hill. 
Porter’s First Division, under Major Gen- 
eral George W. Morell, included many 
new units, such as the totally green 118th 
Pennsylvania (“Corn Exchange”) Regi- 
ment and the 20th Maine, which had left 
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its home state for service just two weeks 
before. Humphreys’ division was orga- 
nized on September 12, and then force 
marched to the field, arriving there on 
September 18. This third division had 
two brigades of Pennsylvanians, mostly 
nine-month units that had been in ser- 
vice for only a few weeks. Porter suffered 
one hundred and thirty casualties at 
Antietam. This small body count no 
doubt influenced McClellan’s critics in 
their assessment that he had thousands 
of fresh troops in reserve. 

The other so-called reserve of the 
Army of the Potomac was the VI Corps 
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Major General Israel B. Richardson, 
nicknamed “Greasy Dick” by his men. 
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Brigadier General Richard H. Anderson 
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under Major General William B. Frank- 
lin. This corps arrived near McClellan’s 
headquarters around 10:00 a.m., having 
marched from Pleasant Valley, and were 
across the Antietam on the Union right 
before noon. The major component of 
this corps to see action was Irwin’s bri- 
gade. Around 1:00 p.m., following the 
collapse of the Rebel line in Bloody Lane, 
this command—which formed the left 
flank of the corps—attacked the Confed- 
erate line around the Dunker Church. 
Heavy Confederate musketry and cannis- 
ter stopped Irwin’s advance and left three 
hundred and forty-two men dead, 


ANTIETAM NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARK 


Daniel Harrison Cox (age 22) in Confederate 
uniform sometime in 1862. Cox, a private in 
Company G, 46th North Carolina Infantry 
Regiment, was severely wounded at the Battle 
of Antietam and subsequently captured. 


wounded, or missing. No further attacks 
were made by the corps. That afternoon, 
both Sumner and McClellan had been 
convinced by the aggressiveness of the 
Confederates around the Dunker Church 
that more attacks against that sector 
would be foolish. General Franklin ac- 
cepted this. The right flank of the VI 
Corps, Slocum’s division, in the vicinity 
of the Cornfield and East Woods, would 
suffer only sixty-eight men killed and 
wounded that afternoon, mostly from 
Confederate cannon fire. (One of the 
dead was a thirteen-year-old drummer 
boy in the 45th Pennsylvania, Charlie 
King, the youngest soldier killed in ac- 
tion during the war.) 

Could the V Corps, with its many 
green nine-month soldiers, and the VI 
Corps, which had lost fewer than five 
hundred men, have made a difference? 
Could McClellan have made more use of 
his cavalry? These are the questions that 
will continue to intrigue students of the 
Battle of Antietam for years to come. 

That afternoon Robert E. Lee was 
thinking both defensively and offensively. 
While he worried about the collapse of 
his weakened right flank, he proposed 
that Jeb Stuart should lead a task force to 
explore the feasibility of turning the 
Union right flank. Stuart gathered 2,600 
cavalry under Fitz Lee, two regiments of 
infantry totalling 1,300 men, and eight 
rifled cannon plucked from four separate 
Confederate batteries. He then marched 
ona circuitous route behind Nicodemus 
Heights to the northwest, and then to the 
east opposite the Hagerstown Pike. The 


by Alfred Waud first appeared in Harper’s Weekly on October 25, 1862. 


strength of the Union right soon became 
evident as the massed guns of the I Corps 
blasted Stuart’s reconnaissance causing 
him to call off any further movement in 
that direction." 


BURNSIDE BRIDGE AND 
BEYOND 


As the Confederate center at the 
Piper Farm neared collapse, the IX Corps 
was making progress at the Rohrbach 
Bridge. All morning elements of this 
command had attempted to find a way 
across the creek. A successful crossing 
could easily have destroyed Lee’s weak- 
ened right flank, for after Lee had pulled 
Walker’s division away from that sector 
in the morning, the area overlooking the 
bridge was held by only about four hun- 
dred and fifty Georgians from the brigade 
of Brigadier General Robert Toombs, 
D.R. Jones’ division. 

A brief cannon duel in this sector 
early that morning had nullified any se- 
rious Confederate artillery support for 
Toombs’ men. Later, a poorly coordinated 
attack by Colonel George Crook’s brigade 
succeeded in getting some of his regi- 
ments to move off course to a position 
upstream from the targeted bridge. The 
11th Connecticut, detached from 
Harland’s brigade to act as skirmishers 
for Crook, got the worst of it. Elements 
of this unit made it to the bridge and into 
the creek before they were cut to pieces 
by enemy fire. Casualties included regi- 
mental commander Colonel Henry 
Kingsbury, who was mortally wounded, 
as well as one hundred and thirty-nine 
of his men, many of whom sank in the 
now bloody creek. 

Next Brigadier General Nagle’s bri- 
gade of Brigadier General Samuel D. 
Sturgis’ division tried to make a quick 
dash to the bridge. With the Rebel sharp- 
shooters firing at a range of less than ten 
yards, Nagle’s bluecoats suffered a with- 
ering fire upon their flank as they moved 
up a road parallel with the creek. About 
one third of the men of the 2nd Mary- 
land were killed or wounded. The other 
regiments in the attack met a similar fate. 


*’ Within minutes the 6th New Hampshire 
s lost eighteen of its one hundred and fifty 


men, while the 9th New Hampshire 
halted some distance to the rear and 
traded volleys with the Rebels on the op- 
posite shore. 

Around 1:00 p.m. IX Corps com- 
mander Brigadier General Jacob D. Cox 
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ordered another attack, this time with 
two regiments from Brigadier General 
Edward Ferrero’s brigade, which up to 
this time had not been engaged. These 
units, the 51st New York and the 51st 
Pennsylvania, totaled nearly eight hun- 
dred men. Supported by the fire of about 
eight guns, as well as that of skirmishers 
from the 21st Massachusetts, Ferrero’s 
men rushed forward, led by Colonel 
Frank Hartranft of the 51st Pennsylva- 
nia. Predictably this assault was also 
halted by Confederate musketry. But 
these troops did not fall back. Rather they 
made a stand behind stone and rail fenc- 
ing adjacent to the bridge, trading volley 
for volley. Soon they were joined by the 
21st and 35th Massachusetts. Within 
minutes the opposing fire subsided; 
Toombs’ men were running out of am- 
munition. Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. 
Potter of the 51st New York decided that 
now was the time to rush the bridge. 
Waving his sword the gallant New Yorker 
led the charge, as cheers went up from 
every Union command in the vicinity. By 
now Brigadier General Isaac Peace 
Rodman’s division had crossed the creek 
downstream at Snavely’s Ford, and was 
threatening the Confederate right flank. 
Running out of ammunition, and facing 
Yankees on various fronts, the Confed- 
erates abandoned their positions. The 
Federals rounded up a few prisoners, par- 
ticularly some sharpshooters who “were 
found in the trees, who could not make 
their escape.” Soon the rest of Cox’s men 
were pouring across the bridge. As the 
men of the IX Corps ascended the hill 
previously held by the Georgians, and 
while others marched down the road to 
Sharpsburg, they were met with heavy 
cannon fire from a number of Confed- 
erate batteries on the hills below Sharps- 
burg. This rain of artillery halted the 
Union advance. His troops rested, ate 
their chow, and waited to replenish their 
ammunition. 

The fight for the bridge had cost the 
Union about five hundred casualties. By 
contrast, the defending Confederates had 
lost only one hundred and twenty men. 
But there would be more fighting and 
dying before the afternoon was over. 

By around 3:00 p.m. more than eight 
thousand soldiers of the IX Corps were 
on the move again against Lee’s crum- 
bling right flank. To make matters worse 
for the Confederates, there were no more 
reserves available. By 4:00 p.m. advance 


elements of the Union attack had cleared 
the ridges east of Sharpsburg, and were 
entering the streets of the town. Simul- 
taneously the 4th U.S. Infantry of Sykes’ 
regular division advanced along the 
Boonsboro Pike, supporting Cox’s right 
flank. 

The immediate Union threat to his 
flank had compelled Lee to go to a hill 
near his headquarters and scan the area 
to the south with binoculars in hopes of 
spotting A.P. Hill’s division en route from 
Harper’s Ferry. A short time before the 
Union advance, at approximately 2:30 
p-m., A.P. Hill and his staff arrived and 
reported to the anxious gray-bearded 
army commander that his division was 
just an hour behind. Immediately plans 
were initiated to deploy Hill’s 3,200 men, 
despite the fact that they would be weary 
from their seventeen-mile forced march 
from Harper’s Ferry. 


hind in piecemeal fashion, but Gregg’s 
South Carolinians, more than any other 
Confederates in this phase of the battle, 
would turn the tide. 

As Gregg’s lines maneuvered onto 
the field they hit the left flank of Rod- 
man’s division, which was poised to 
strike. The flank was held by the 16th 
Connecticut, one of the many green regi- 
ments on the field that day in the Army 
of the Potomac. When the Rebels struck, 
the young recruits from the Nutmeg state 
never had a chance, and were soon re- 
treating in panic. Students of the battle 
still argue whether any of Hill’s men de- 
ceived the Yankees—deliberately or in- 
advertently—by wearing Union uni- 
forms taken from the vast stores at 
Harper’s Ferry. While this story might be 
chalked up to postwar veterans’ tall tales, 
at least one member of the 16th Con- 
necticut made reference to this just three 


IERTSON, NAPA, CALIFORNIA 


Henry O. Burr (left), 35th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, wounded at the Burnside Bridge. 
Julius A. Kimbrough (right), 6th Alabama, one of the many killed at Antietam. 


While waiting for Hill’s men to ar- 
rive, Lee and his staff frantically scoured 
the area for additional men and guns. 
Here and there groups of stragglers were 
pressed into service, augmenting the thin 
ranks of Evans’ brigade. A number of 
guns were collected from various batter- 
ies to stem the Yankee tide. Colonel 
Stephen D. Lee produced twelve addi- 
tional cannon with caissons full of am- 
munition. 

Between 3:30 and 4:00 p.m., just as 
it seemed that the Federals would crush 
the Confederate right flank, Hill’s divi- 
sion began arriving. Attrition had taken 
its toll on the march that hot day, but in 
the lead was Brigadier General Maxcy 
Gregg’s one thousand-man brigade. Ad- 
ditional brigades would arrive not far be- 
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days after the battle. Sergeant Jacob C. 
Bauer, Company C, wrote to his wife in 
a letter dated September 20: “We lost 
most of our men in a large cornfield 
where the rebels flanked us, they wore 
our clothes, flouted our flag, and told us 
not to fire on our own men. This put us 
in utter confusion....” 

From this point the battle dissolved 
into utter confusion. The 16th Connecti- 
cut, in their hasty withdrawal, ran right 
into the 4th Rhode Island, disrupting the 
lines of the regiment that was coming to 
support them. The Rhode Island ranks 
were further disrupted when a volley 
from Gregg’s troops hit them head on at 
short range. Soon, like their New England 
neighbors in the 16th, the Rhode Island- 
ers were fleeing the field in confusion. 


Soon more of Hill’s arriving Rebels 
joined the attack on the Union IX Corps. 
Brigadier General Lawrence O’Brien 
Branch’s North Carolinians stopped 
Colonel Harrison S. Fairchild’s brigade 
in its tracks, while Gregg’s troops circled 
behind the now isolated bluecoats. Real- 
izing his position was untenable, 
Fairchild withdrew back toward Antie- 
tam Creek. As the rest Hill’s division came 
onto the field they were reinforced by the 
reformed units of D.R. Jones’ division. 
But in any case, by now Gregg’s and 
Branch’s Carolinians had hurled the Yan- 
kees back toward the creek. 

By 6:00 p.m. the fighting had died 
down to sporadic musketry and artillery 
fire. The IX Corps pulled back to the high 
ground overlooking the bridge, and the 
units on Lee’s right held their positions 
on the hills east and south of Sharpsburg. 
The final phase of the fighting had been 
short and bloody. While the losses in this 
sector cannot compare with the carnage 
in the Cornfield, West Woods, and 
Bloody Lane, they were still heavy for 
the duration of the combat and num- 
bers engaged. The IX Corps suffered 
2,249 casualties, of whom more than 
four hundred were killed outright. The 
Confederates lost more than one thou- 
sand men holding the right flank that af- 
ternoon. During this final phase of the 
battle, two more generals were killed: 
Rodman, mortally wounded while lead- 
ing his troops, and Confederate Briga- 
dier General Lawrence O’Brien Branch, 
killed instantly by a bullet to the head 
toward the end of the battle as he sur- 
veyed the bloody landscape with his bin- 
oculars. More than 23,000 men, Ameri- 
cans all, became casualties that day: the 
single bloodiest day of the war.'2—— |_|] 


TED ALEXANDER is park historian at 
the Antietam National Battlefield, author 
of several books on the Civil War, and an 
associate editor of North & South. He 
served as a consultant for the Antietam 
volume in Time-Life’s Voices of the Civil 
War series, and for the American Heri- 
tage New History of the Civil War. 


NOTES: 

1. “Antietam” is a Delaware word meaning 
“Swift flowing water.” 

2. One of the most thorough and readable 
studies of Antietam is Stephen W. Sears, 
Landscape Turned Red: The Battle of Antie- 
tam (New York: 1983). The best study of 
the Maryland Campaign to date is Joseph 
L. Harsh, Taken at the Flood: Robert E. Lee 


and Confederate Strategy in the Maryland 
Campaign of 1862 (Kent, Ohio: 1999). 


. For more on McClellan’s possible motives 


for sending Hooker across Antietam Creek 
toward Lee’s left flank see Harsh, 344-54. 


. Ezra Carman Antietam Manuscript, Li- 


brary of Congress, Chapter 15. Carman 
was a veteran of the battle and the official 
historian for the Antietam Battlefield 
Board. He interviewed hundreds of vet- 
erans of Antietam and wrote a detailed 
narrative history of the campaign and 
battle that was never published. Because 
of the very confusing pagination system 
used in the manuscript readers will be re- 
ferred to specific chapters that deal with 
the subjects cited; History of the Third 
Pennsylvania Cavalry (Philadelphia: 
1905), p. 127. For an excellent study of the 
role of the Confederate artillery on and 
around Nicodemus Heights see Robert 
E.L. Krick, “Defending Lee’s Flank: J.E.B. 
Stuart, John Pelham, and Confederate Ar- 
tillery on Nicodemus Heights,” 192-222, 
in Gary W. Gallagher, The Antietam Cam- 
paign (Chapel Hill: 1999). Confederate ar- 
tillery movements may be traced using 
Map of the Battlefield of Antietam: Antie- 
tam Battlefield Board, 1904, copies on file 
Antietam National Battlefield Park (here- 
after NBP). 


. Carman, Chapter 15; Harsh, 370-76; Will- 


iam C. Davis and Julie Hoffman, eds., The 
Confederate General, Volume 5 (National 
Historical Society: 1991), pp. 198-99; Terry 
Jones, Lee’s Tigers: The Louisiana Infantry 
in the Army of Northern Virginia (Baton 
Rouge: 1987), pp. 112, 119, 129-31. 


. Jerry Holsworth, “Hood’s Texas Brigade in 


the Maryland Campaign,” Blue and Gray 
Magazine, Summer 1996, pp.13-20; Lance 
Herdegen, The Men Stood Like Iron: How 
the Iron Brigade Won Its Name (Bloom- 
ington: 1997), p. 176. 


. Carman, Chapter 16; Jay Luvaas and 


Harold W. Nelson, eds., The U.S. Army War 
College Guide to the Battle of Antietam: The 
Maryland Campaign of 1862 (Carlisle: 
1987), p. xii; D. Scott Hartwig, “Who Would 
Not Be a Soldier: The Volunteers of ‘62 in 
the Maryland Campaign” in Gallagher, The 
Antietam Campaign, 164. 


. Dwight Stinson, “Operations of Sedgwick’s 


Division in the West Woods,” unpublished 
report, Antietam N. B., 1962, passim; 
Carman, Chapter 17; Ted Alexander, “Mas- 
sacre in the West Woods,” Blue and Gray 
Magazine, Fall 1995, pp. 8-19, 48.; War of 
the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, 128 volumes 
(Washington, DC: 1880-1901), Series I, 
Volume XIX, Part 1 (hereafter cited as OR, 
all references from Series I), pp. 312-16; 
“Troop Movement Map,” 15th Massachu- 
setts File, Antietam NBP; Soldiers Letter, To 
Sister Carrie From Merril, September 18, 
1862, Ist Minnesota File, Antietam NBP de- 
fense of Sumner’s actions regarding the 


West Woods action may be found in 
Marion V. Armstrong, “A Failure of Com- 
mand?: A Reassessment of the Generalship 
of Edwin Sumner and the Federal II Corps 
at the Battle of Antietam,” in Steven E. 
Woodworth, ed., Leadership and Com- 
mand in the American Civil War 
(Campbell: 1995), pp. 66-145. 

9. Dwight E. Stinson, “Greene’s Division at 
Antietam,” unpublished report 1961, 
Antietam NBP; Sergeant William H.H. 
Fithian Journal, copy in 28th Pennsylva- 
nia File, Antietam NBP; Jacob Orth File, 
Medal of Honor Section, Antietam NBP; 
Carman, Chapter 17; Casualty Statistics 
and troop movement Maps, 30th Virginia 
File, Antietam NBP; Robert K. Krick, 30th 
Virginia Infantry (Lynchburg: 1983), pp. 
24-30; OR, Volume 19, Part 1, pp. 308-09. 

10. Carman, Chapter 18; Harsh, 395-97; 
Dwight D. Stinson, “Federal Penetration 
of Sunken Road,” unpublished report 
1971, Antietam N.B. 

11. Carman, Chapter 21; William H. Powell, 
The Fifth Army Corps (Army of the Poto- 
mac): A Record of Operations During the 
Civil War in the United States of America, 
1861-1865 (1895), pp. 250-93; OR, Volume 
19, Part 1, pp. 338-416; William A. 
Frassanito, Antietam: The Photographic 
Legacy of America’s Bloodiest Day (New 
York, 1978), pp. 192-95; Krick, “Defend- 
ing Lee’s Left Flank,” 212-13. 

12. One of the anomalies of the Battle of Antie- 
tam was the command status of General 
Ambrose Burnside. On September 14, Mc- 
Clellan placed his old friend Burnside in 
charge of a command entity known as the 
“Right Wing.” This combat group was 
composed of the I and IX Corps. Hooker 
commanded the I Corps and Major Gen- 
eral Jesse Reno commanded the IX. When 
Reno fell at Fox’s Gap, temporary com- 
mand of the IX Corps fell to General Jacob 
Cox. On the 15th Hooker’s corps was de- 
tached from the “Right Wing” and func- 
tioned independently on the Union right 
during the Battle of Antietam. This move 
caused a rift in the long-time friendship 
of Burnside and McClellan that never 
healed. More critical to the outcome of the 
battle, it gave Burnside an “attitude prob- 
lem” that influenced his responses, for the 
worst, toward McClellan’s instructions 
regarding the taking of the lower bridge. 
Many historians believe that Burnside’s 
perceived slowness in taking the bridge re- 
sulted from his pouting over having the I 
Corps taken from him. Carman, Chapter 
21; Harsh, 400-23; Casualty Statistics and 
Alonzo Maynard, “Men of Many Wounds, 
Who Have Suffered for Their Country,” 
National Tribune, May 27, 1886, in 11th 
Connecticut File, Antietam NBP; Casualty 
Statistics in 2nd Maryland and 6th New 
Hampshire Files, Antietam NBP; Jacob C. 
Bauer Letter, September 20, 1862, in 16th 
Connecticut File, Antietam NBP. 
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FREDERICKSBURG! 
Fredericksburg! 

By George C. Rable (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 2002. Pp. 
xiv, 671. Illustrated, maps, bibliography, 
index, $45.00, ISBN: 0-8078-2673-1). 


For all of the ink that has been spilled about 
various Civil War campaigns and battles, it is 
remarkable that there are some that have re- 
ceived little attention. In the eastern theater, 
one of the major events that remains ignored 
is the Battle of Fredericksburg. George Rable 
has now ably filled that gap with his study of 
the campaign. 

Rather than just doing a battle study, 
Rable’s aim was for a much broader work. In 
this he succeeds brilliantly. He places the cam- 
paign in the overall context of the war. Rable 
appropriately begins with Abraham Lincoln’s 
second and final firing of George B. McClel- 
lan and the appointment of his replacement, 
the reluctant Ambrose Burnside. Under pres- 
sure from the administration to “do some- 
thing,” Burnside embarks on an advance to- 
ward Richmond via Fredericksburg, a plan 
ultimately frustrated by the well-known pon- 
toon snafu, credit for which belongs largely to 
Henry Halleck. The delay allowed Robert E. 
Lee ample time to move first Longstreet’s and 
then Jackson’s corps to the Fredericksburg area. 

After looking for other crossing sites on the 
Rappahannock, Burnside decided to cross the 
river at the town itself and drive the Confed- 
erates from the positions they held along a se- 
ries of hills and ridges west of town. Rable sug- 
gests that this was not necessarily a bad idea, 
for with Jackson’s corps scattered along the 
river as far away as Skinker’s Neck and Port 
Royal, Lee’s defenses in the area of Prospect 
Hill and Hamilton’s Crossing might have been 
vulnerable, if a crossing and attack could have 
been mounted quickly enough. 

The crossing, however, was delayed by some 
stout Confederate resistance and poor man- 
agement on the Union side, especially at the 
upper pontoon site. Matters became worse for 
the Union when officers let their troops en- 
gage in a rampage of looting and wanton de- 
struction, which many felt was not a good 
omen for things to come. 

The battle itself is well described, albeit 
rather briefly. Aside from tactical descriptions, 
Rable devotes much attention to the plight of 
the civilians both in Fredericksburg and the 
surrounding area. The treatment of these un- 
fortunates clearly presaged a hardening of at- 
titudes on both sides. The most moving chap- 
ters deal with the suffering of the wounded. 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


There are some flaws in the book. For ex- 
ample Rable overstates the possibility of Union 
success on the left, where Meade’s attack 
through the six hundred yard gap left by the 
feuding A.P. Hill and Stonewall Jackson could 
have been better supported. While Rable is cer- 
tainly correct in this, maximum exploitation 
of the gap would have required tactical ar- 
rangements more akin to Longstreet’s attack 
at Chickamauga or Emory Upton’s at Spot- 
sylvania, a level of tactical thinking that did 
not exist in late 1862. 

Fredericksburg! Fredericksburg! lacks the 
kind of tactical detail that connoisseurs of 
battles would prefer. However, characterized 
by impeccable research, crisp writing, and 
sharp analysis, this book is a splendid addi- 
tion to the literature on the Civil War in the 
east. It will stand as the definitive study of the 
campaign for a long time to come. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College, 
Quantico, Virginia 


PALE HORSE AT PLUM RUN 
The First Minnesota at Gettysburg 
By Brian Leehan (St. Paul, MN: Minnesota 
Historical Society Press, 2002. Pp. 243, 
$29.95, hardback, ISBN 0-87351-429-7). 


Late on a hot, dusty July day in 1863, the 
Ist Minnesota Volunteer Infantry plunged 
down into a rock-strewn ravine south of 
Gettysburg and passed into legend. James 
Longstreet’s ferocious assault on the Federal 
left flank on July 2 had just finished destroy- 
ing Dan Sickles’ III Corps along with the rein- 
forcements sent down from Winfield Scott 
Hancock’s II Corps. Consequently, a large gap 
appeared in the center of the Union line and 
opposite this hole stormed the Alabamians of 
Cadmus Wilcox’s brigade. Faced with disas- 
ter, Hancock grabbed the only infantrymen 
immediately available, the Ist Minnesota, and 
ordered them into the maelstrom. Their sac- 
rifice is reexamined in exceptional detail in a 
compelling new book by Brian Leehan. 

Pale Horse at Plum Runisa fast-paced book 
that comprehensively recounts the actions of 
the First Minnesota at Gettysburg. Though the 
famous charge on July 2 rightly forms the cen- 
terpiece of the book, a stirring account of the 
regiment’s participation in the repulse of 
Pickett’s Charge on the next day is also in- 
cluded. The research is exhaustive and the de- 
tail extraordinary. Furthermore, the author’s 
approach to the subject is careful and refresh- 
ingly evenhanded. For instance, Leehan con- 
sistently avoids hyperbole when discussing the 
heroics of the Ist Minnesota on the 2nd, giv- 
ing the units flanking the regiment (the 19th 
Maine and Willard’s brigade of New Yorkers) 
their proper due. 
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Wading through a wealth of material, 
Leehan uses sound reasoning and meticulous 
research to reinterpret the many myths sur- 
rounding the charge—from the numbers en- 
gaged and lost to the results of the charge and 
the circumstances of Hancock’s order. The 
narrative is augmented throughout with the 
personal letters and reminiscences of the par- 
ticipants, though very few are by members of 
Wilcox’s brigade. An opportunity to provide 
valuable perspective from the opposing side 
is unfortunately lost here (especially since 
many details of the charge are deeply shrouded 
in myth and exaggeration). 

Several appendices add even more value to 
the book. Of perhaps the greatest interest to 
the general reader is the essay discussing the 
role of mythmaking in the understanding and 
remembrance of battles. Articles providing a 
comprehensive listing of casualties and analy- 
sis of numbers engaged are included as well. 
Finally, even the most casual reader is urged 
to examine the book’s unusually expansive 
endnotes, which are full of hidden gems. 

Brian Leehan has created an important 
work that significantly increases our under- 
standing of the role of the lst Minnesota in 
the battle of Gettysburg. This book is highly 
recommended. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer, M.D. 
Vancouver, Washington 


LEE’S TAR HEELS 
The Pettigrew-Kirkland-MacRae Brigade 
By Earl J. Hess (Chapel Hill and London: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2002. Pp. 
437, including maps, photographs, and 
index, $39.95, ISBN: 0-8078-26871-1). 


While North Carolina and its citizens con- 
tributed significantly to the Confederate war 
effort, very little has been written about them. 
In a well researched, gracefully written work, 
Earl J. Hess has taken a major step toward rec- 
tifying that situation. Pettigrew’s brigade, con- 
sisting of the 11th, 26th, 44th, 47th & 52nd 
North Carolina regiments, saw limited action, 
with the exception of the 26th, until Gettys- 
burg. There the brigade began building a repu- 
tation as a force to be reckoned with by doing 
something few experienced units could—forc- 
ing the Iron Brigade to retreat on July 1. Two 
days later the brigade again proved its mettle 
in the Picket-Pettigrew charge. The brigade 
went on to participate in virtually every one 
of the Army of Northern Virginia’s major en- 
gagements through the end of the war, earn- 
ing praise as one of the hardest marching and 
hardest fighting units in Lee’s army. 

The author also addresses the issue of 
North Carolina soldiers and leaders failing to 
get the respect they earned on numerous 
battlefields, because Virginians dominated the 
war's history—giving themselves an exalted 
place while denigrating or ignoring everyone 


else. Hess brings Pettigrew’s North Carolinians 
out from under Virginia’s, especially George 
Pickett’s, shadow without overemphasizing his 
subject. Too many studies seeking to bring 
overlooked units, leaders, and states to light 
are sickening paeans to their topics. Nor does 
Hess seek to correct past injustices by black- 
ening the reputations of those responsible. 
Lee’s Tar Heels is an excellent addition to 
the literature, and leads to a fuller understand- 
ing of the role played by North Carolinians in 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Hopefully oth- 
ers will use Hess’ book as a model for addi- 
tional studies of the Old North State and its 
citizens during the Civil War. 
—James Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 


JEFFERSON DAVIS IN BLUE 
The Life of Sherman’s 
Relentless Warrior 
By Nathaniel Cheairs Hughes, Jr. and 
Gordon D. Whitney (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University, 2002. Pp. xix, 455, 
$49.95, ISBN 0-8071-2777-9). 


He had the distinction of being a Union 
general with the same name as the president 
of the Confederacy. To avoid confusion, he 
signed his first name “Jef.” He was the mur- 
derer of General William “Bull” Nelson in the 
Galt House Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
retaliation for a perceived affront. While part 
of Sherman’s march to the sea, his soldiers took 
up a pontoon bridge before trailing slaves 
could make it across Georgia’s Ebenezer Creek, 
resulting in some refugees drowning and the 
imputation that he was a racist murderer of 
innocent old men, women, and children, He 
also had one of the foulest mouths among all 
Civil War military leaders. Jefferson C. Davis 
conjures up images of an unsavory character 
with no redeeming quality. 

Well-respected Civil War historian Nat 
Hughes and his coauthor Gordon Whitney, a 
leading Civil War Round Tabler, have taken on 
the task of determining what Jef Davis was re- 
ally like. The result is an objective study that 
provides new light on a key Union general’s 
activities from his days as an eighteen-year-old 
in the Mexican War to his death from jaun- 
dice at the young age of fifty-one. Jef Davis, 
Hughes and Whitney demonstrate convinc- 
ingly, was more multifaceted than historians 
have ever credited him. He was a talented 
battlefield commander who gained the respect 
of William T. Sherman and Phil Sheridan, and 
he was a good enough military administrator 
of Alaska after its American purchase to gain 
the praise of Henry W. Halleck. 

The authors do not whitewash Davis’ fail- 
ings; they fairly present all sides of the well- 
known controversies. They point out that 
Davis’ acerbic, hard driving, impatient person- 
ality played an important role in his negative 
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reputation, his talent for alienating people 
making it difficult for contemporaries and 
later historians to acknowledge his military 
talents. He was, in fact, a hard fighting divi- 
sion and corps commander in a wide variety 
of battles and campaigns. 

This new book should correct Davis’ pre- 
viously all-negative historical reputation. What 
makes it particularly effective is that, while it 
presents favorable information, it does not ig- 
nore or even downplay Davis’ flaws and short- 
comings. This biography presents Jefferson C. 
Davis, warts and all, and it correctly shows that 
the warts, no matter their ugliness, were not 
the sum total of his life’s story. 

—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
CONFEDERATE PRESIDENT 
By Herman Hattaway and Richard E. Beringer 
(Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 2002. 
Pp. xix, 542. Illustrated, maps, bibliography, 
index, $39.95, ISBN: 0-7006-1170-3). 


One figure who has enjoyed something of 
a revival of interest recently is Jefferson Davis. 
There is an ongoing project at the Louisiana 
State University Press to publish his papers, 
with the most recent volume covering the Civil 
War up through 1862. More recently, Davis has 
been the subject of studies by William C. Davis, 
Felicity Allen, and most notably William Coo- 
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per. Now two veteran Civil War historians have 
weighed in on the Confederate president. 
Instead of writing a standard biography, 
the authors focus on Davis’ tenure as presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. They examine his 
presidency from the prospective of political 
scientist David Barber’s models of presiden- 
tial leadership. Using this, they classify Davis 
as an “active negative” leader. While clearly 
committed to the Confederate cause, he was 
not capable of inspiring people. And the nega- 
tive aspects of his personality often got the 
better of him, especially when it came to mak- 
ing governmental and military appointments. 
The book has three particular strengths. 
First, the authors take time to lay out the po- 
sitions of other major Davis scholars, and in- 
dicate where they agree and disagree. Second, 
they suggest that Davis and Abraham Lincoln 
shared similar experiences as wartime Ameri- 
can leaders. This was particularly true of the 
suspension of habeas corpus: while many have 
taken Lincoln to task for locking up any num- 
ber of pro-rebel sympathizers, it is often over- 
looked that for much of the time the Confed- 
erates had several thousand in jail for “political 
offenses,” and kept them there without any 
kind of legal rights. This very much under- 
mines the traditional view of Davis as a 
staunch constitutionalist. Hattaway and 
Beringer also point out that for all of his diffi- 
culties with the Confederate Congress, Davis 
almost always got his way when it came to leg- 
islation. Finally, the authors spend a good deal 
of time on the activities of Davis’ cabinet. 
While hamstrung by Confederate eccentrici- 
ties (for example, every state had to have a 
member in the cabinet), Davis showed good 
judgment in a number of his choices. In some 
ways, the book is as much a history of the Con- 
federate cabinet as it is of Davis’ tenure as 
president. 

Taken all together, this book is an excel- 
lent addition to the corpus of literature on the 
Confederacy. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


GETTING USED TO BEING SHOT AT 
The Spence Family Civil War Letters 
Edited by Mark K. Christ (Fayetteville: 
University of Arkansas Press, 2002. Pp. 218, 
including photographs, appendices, notes, 
and bibliography, $24.95, 

ISBN: 1-55728-726-0). 


Mark Christ, community outreach direc- 
tor for the Arkansas Preservation Program and 
author of Rugged and Sublime: The Civil War 
in Arkansas (1994), has compiled the letters 
of brothers Tom and Alex Spence to present a 
glimpse of the experiences of two Trans-Mis- 
sissippi soldiers in the Army of Tennessee. Tom 
Spence, the older of the two brothers from 


Arkadelphia, joined the Second Arkansas 
Mounted Rifles in 1861, seeing action in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Tom’s letters include information 
both about combat and common experiences 
such as marching and picket duty. He was 
killed charging the enemy at Murfreesboro 
before he was able to leave more for future 
generations. Alex was first wounded at Shiloh 
and then mortally wounded at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee. He earned the respect of fellow mem- 
bers of the Ist Arkansas Regiment and rose 
through the ranks to become captain of Com- 
pany B. Alex’s letters contain accounts of the 
battles he fought in and reflections on the 
hardships of campaigning and losing close 
friends. The Ist Arkansas saw action on anum- 
ber of famous battlefields and acquitted itself 
well. 

These letters offer the rare treat of seeing 
the war from the perspective of soldiers from 
the Trans-Mississippi. That alone makes the 
book worth reading, but Christ has done an 
outstanding job at weaving the letters into a 
narrative that provides the reader with histori- 
cal context. His notes are also very helpful in 
identifying people, places, and events referred 
to in the letters. This book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on the war in the West. 

—James Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 


LEE’S LAST RETREAT 
The Flight to Appomattox 
By William Marvel (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 2002. Pp. 288, 
$29.95, ISBN 0-8078-2745-2). 


Over the past few years William Marvel has 
challenged long-standing assumptions relat- 
ing to topics ranging from the notorious Con- 
federate prison at Andersonville to Union Gen- 
eral Ambrose Burnside. The present volume 
focuses on the final week of the war in Vir- 
ginia from the collapse of Confederate defen- 
sive positions outside of Petersburg to Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox. All too often this last 
week has been glossed over by historians on 
the assumption that Lee’s surrender on April 
9 was inevitable. Marvel’s ability to capture the 
limited perspective of the participants—which 
is accomplished by ignoring postwar ac- 
counts—allows for a more sympathetic analy- 
sis of the decisions made and the conditions 
in which those decisions were made. 

One of the central assumptions of the 
“Myth of the Lost Cause” challenged by Mar- 
vel is the idea that Confederate forces num- 
bered below 40,000 by the end of March. In 
fact, the number, according to Marvel, was just 
under 70,000, which allowed for “frequent ro- 
tation out of the trenches.” Since Lee was still 
in command of a large fighting force, the 
choices he would make once the Petersburg 
line was abandoned would prove critical. Ac- 


cording to Marvel, Lee made at least one “fa- 
tal mistake” when he delayed the movements 
of his army around Amelia Court House. That 
delay has long been assumed to have been the 
result of the absence of much-needed supplies, 
which forced Lee to detach units to search for 
additional provisions in the surrounding area. 
The real reason, according to Marvel, was the 
absence of a pontoon bridge over the 
Appomattox leading to Amelia Court House. 
The planned resupplying of Lee’s army failed 
to take place, because of a breakdown in Con- 
federate staff work. 

Building on research for a previous study 
of Appomattox Court House, Marvel 
demystifies much of what supposedly took 
place during the surrender ceremony. Con- 
trary to the postwar accounts by Joshua Cham- 
berlain and John B. Gordon, Union troops did 
not salute the defeated Confederates as they 
proceeded to stack their arms. Stories of har- 
mony and forgiveness immediately following 
the surrender are also more fictional than his- 
torical fact. 

Marvel has produced a highly readable and 
engaging study of Lee’s final week as com- 
mander of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
More importantly, this study will generate fur- 
ther discussion, which should help peel away 
even more of the mythology surrounding the 
history of the war in Virginia. 

—Kevin M. Levin 
St. Anne’s—Belfield School, Charlottesville, VA 
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the meaning of that war. This calendar 
offers a complete history of the war in 
photos and captions. It is an ideal gift for 

every student of the Civil War.” 
—Dr. James McPherson, Pulitzer-Prize 
winning author, Princeton University 
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FARRAGUT 
America’s First Admiral 
By Robert J. Schneller, Jr. (Washington, D.C.: 
Brassey's, Inc., 2002. Pp. 128, $19.95, 
ISBN 1--57448398-4). 


David G. Farragut was the first admiral of 
the U.S. Navy. Commodore David Porter, a 
legendary figure in the navy, became his guard- 
ian, and Farragut went to sea with him as a 
midshipman at age ten. He served under Por- 
ter aboard the Essex during the War of 1812, 
and at age twelve was a prize master. Farragut 
was taken prisoner following the March 28, 
1814, loss of the Essex to HMS Phoebe and 
Cherub, one of the most sanguinary fights in 
U.S. naval history. 

Following the war Farragut served in the 
Mediterranean and in the West Indies. He won 
promotion to lieutenant in 1825, to com- 
mander in 1841, and to captain in 1855. A resi- 
dent of Norfolk, Virginia, in 1861, Farragut 
was a staunch Unionist; when Virginia se- 
ceded, he moved to the North. 

Although others questioned his loyalty, 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles did not, 
and he appointed Farragut to command the 
West Gulf Coast Blockading Squadron and or- 
dered him to capture New Orleans. Farragut 
did this in April 1862, the squadron running 
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past the forts at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
It was one of the decisive actions of the war, 
recognized by Farragut’s promotion to the new 
rank of rear admiral in July 1862. One of four 
officers thus advanced, Farragut ranked first 
in seniority. 

During the summer of 1862 Farragut at- 
tempted and failed to take the bastion of 
Vicksburg on the Mississippi. On August 5, 
1864, he won the Battle of Mobile Bay, defeat- 
ing a Confederate squadron there that in- 
cluded the powerful ram Tennessee. The vic- 
tory brought Farragut promotion to vice 
admiral that December. In July 1866 he was 
promoted to full admiral. During 1867-1868 
Farragut commanded the European Squad- 
ron. He died in 1870. 

Undoubtedly Farragut was the preeminent 
U.S. Navy officer of the war. Strangely there is 
only one other modern biography of him, 
James Duffy’s Lincoln’s Admiral: The Civil War 
Campaigns of David Farragut (1997). With 
only 101 pages of text, Robert Schneller’s book 
is one of Brassey’s “Military Profiles” series of 
short biographies edited by Dennis Showalter. 
Schneller’s biography, which does not break 
new ground, is nonetheless a useful introduc- 
tion that concentrates on Farragut’s Civil War 
service (twenty-eight pages cover his prewar 
career and only five the years afterward). 
Schneller, an historian at the U.S. Naval His- 
torical Center, is no stranger to the Civil War 
at sea, having written the definitive biography 
of Rear Admiral John Dahlgren. 

Aggressive, resourceful, courageous, and 
intelligent, Farragut was a model commander. 
As Schneller notes, Alfred Thayer Mahan said 
that Farragut possessed “a natural genius for 
war.” He and General Ulysses S. Grant on land 
shared the essential quality of high com- 
mand—the ability to see the entire picture 
clearly even as the immediate battle raged 
around them. They also could sense the mo- 
ment for decisive action. Schneller’s short ac- 
count is highly recommended. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND CIVIL WAR 
AMERICA: A BIOGRAPHY 
By William E. Gienapp (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. Pp. 239, $26.00, ISBN 
0-19-515099-6). 


One could spend a lifetime reading about 
Abraham Lincoln but might achieve a similar 
outcome by spending an afternoon with a con- 
cise biography written by William E. Gienapp. 
In slightly over two hundred gracefully writ- 
ten pages, he touches upon the highlights in 
Lincoln’s private and public life. In this narra- 
tive, the backwoods boy rises to respectability 
as a Springfield lawyer, then to wartime great- 
ness in the White House. Along the way, 
Gienapp pays quiet and unobtrusive respect 


to the best of modern scholarship. In its con- 
clusions, this biography follows the lead of 
much of David Donald’s far lengthier and 
more detailed biography and even adopts its 
unobtrusive footnote scheme. Both Donald 
and Gienapp place heavy reliance upon 
Lincoln’s own writings. 

In a characteristically pointed and pen- 
etrating chapter on the decision for emanci- 
pation, Gienapp opens with Lincoln’s state- 
ment in December 1861 that he had “been 
anxious and careful” that the war “shall not 
degenerate into a violent and remorseless 
revolutionary struggle.” Pressure grew, how- 
ever, to expand the scope of war. General 
George B. McClellan in the eastern theater and 
General Don Carlos Buell in Kentucky, fully 
in accord with conservative political policy, 
and equally conservative in military thought, 
proved unable to bring the North closer to vic- 
tory. Simultaneously, congressional Republi- 
cans argued for an assault upon slavery as a 
war measure. Caught in the middle, pleading 
for aggressive military action and determined 
to maintain support in the border states, Lin- 
coln suffered through months of frustration 
before issuing the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Gienapp keeps Lincoln at the center of 
his narrative, and by well-chosen quotations 
illuminates the anguish of that crucial year and 
the logic of a superbly timed emancipation 
policy. 

Lincoln never relinquished control of the 
conduct of the war, Gienapp argues, and viv- 
idly portrays the man in the White House and 
the telegraph office who oversaw details of so 
many campaigns. In addition to his intuitive 
grasp of strategy, Lincoln was a superb judge 
of men. He compared McClellan to “an auger 
too dull to take hold,” and General William S. 
Rosecrans after Chickamauga was “confused 
and stunned like a duck hit on the head.” 

Gienapp has edited This Fiery Trial: The 
Speeches and Writings of Lincoln, a judiciously 
selected anthology of virtually the same length 
as this biography. Together, these two slim 
volumes will install any reader in the presence 
of Lincoln escorted by an astute scholar. 

—John Y. Simon 
Southern Illinois University Carbondale 
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(4-volume boxed video set) 
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Inecom Entertainment, 2001. $44.95, 
order information: 1-877-201-7040). 


This is a 4-volume boxed set of videos deal- 
ing with various aspects of the Civil War. Each 
video is approximately forty-five minutes long 
and contains eight or nine segments. In each 
segment, historian Michael Kraus, appearing 
in the uniform of a Union soldier, explains 
some facet of the Civil War soldiers’ experi- 
ence, usually taking as his starting point a 
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COVER STORY 


“THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM” 


Specially commissioned for this 
140th Antietam Anniversary issue 
of North & South, Ron Lesser's 
cover painting depicts "Stonewall" 
Jackson and a group of officers 
splashing across the shallow 
Potomac River at White's Ford on 
September 5, 1862, at the start of 
the Maryland Campaign. 


physical artifact—a sword, a cap, a canteen, a 
musket, a drum, a Spencer rifle, and so on. 
Sometimes the physical artifacts are letters, 
diaries, photos, or issues of newspapers that 
some enterprising soldiers printed in their 
camps. Kraus’s explanations are accompanied 
by numerous, well-selected period illustra- 
tions, close-up examinations of artifacts, and 
a few brief scenes of reenactors. Kraus often 
uses the 100th Pennsylvania, on which he is 
an expert, as an example of soldiers’ activities 
and circumstances. His performance is uni- 
formly superb. Each video concludes with a 
musical segment in which David Kincaid and 
Greg Singer, also in Federal uniform, skillfully 
perform a song of the Civil War. Among their 
selections are “Just before the Battle, Mother” 
and “The Opinions of Paddy Magee.” All as- 
pects of these videos—narration, visuals, and 
music—are excellent. I give them an enthusi- 
astic “two thumbs up.” 
—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


“LEFT FOR DEAD” 
(video) 

Written by Michael Kraus and David Neville, 
directed by Mark Bussler (Pittsburgh, PA: 
Inecom Entertainment, 2002. $24.95, 
order information: 1-877-201-7040). 


This fifty-minute documentary of the Civil 
War career of Colonel Oscar Jackson, 63rd 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, is based on that 
officer’s diary. Born in Pennsylvania in 1840, 
Jackson was teaching school in Ohio when the 
Civil War began, and raised a company that 
became part of the 63rd Ohio. The regiment 
served in the New Madrid Campaign and then 
moved to northern Mississippi. In the fall of 
1862 it saw action at the Battles of Iuka and 
Corinth. At the latter it helped defend Battery 
Robinett, and there Jackson received a severe 
wound under the eye. Left for dead, he recov- 
ered, but continued to carry the bullet and 
suffer its effects for the remaining fifty-three 
years of his life. After his convalescence, Jack- 
son returned to his regiment and took part in 
the Atlanta Campaign, the March to the Sea, 
the advance into the Carolinas, and the tri- 
umphal parade through Washington, D.C., at 
the end of the war. 

The video presents Jackson’s story through 
period photos, maps, and the brave attempts 
of a handful of actors. Enthusiasm gets the 
better of accuracy, as the shooting and bayo- 
neting of wounded foes is made to appear rou- 
tine. Diligent (one might almost say gleeful) 
efforts are made to depict the horrors of war. 
While understanding that reality was much 
worse than the video, the present reviewer 
could still have appreciated this presentation 
just as much if not more without seeing a 
simulation of a soldier vomiting copious 
amounts of blood—as well as other, equally 
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revolting scenes. The main presentation is fol- 

lowed by a twenty-five-minute piece on the 

making of “Left for Dead,” with emphasis on 

gore, just in case the viewer missed that excel- 
lent vomit shot. 

—Steven E. Woodworth 

Texas Christian University 


“THE CIVIL WAR: 
A CONCISE HISTORY” 
(video) 

Written and edited by Scott Foster, 
(Whittier, CA: Finley-Holiday Films, 2002. 
$19.95, order information: 
800-345-6707). 


This seventy-eight-minute video is an ac- 
curate, informative, and interesting presenta- 
tion of the Civil War, from its initial causes to 
its immediate aftermath. The basic format fea- 
tures a narrator telling the story of the war 
with music background and illustrations pri- 
marily composed of modern photos of the 
battlefields, period photographs of both 
battlefields and participants, and artwork 
ranging from the Harper’s Weekly sketches 
made during the war to Don Troiani’s mod- 
ern paintings. These are skillfully integrated 
and work very well. In contrast to many his- 
torical documentaries, this one rarely indulges 
in the pernicious practice of using pictures of 
one event to illustrate another, unrelated event 
(though this does occur a few times). The use 
of reenactors is mercifully sparing and brief. 
Some of the scenes featuring reenactors rep- 
resent the weakest visual moments of the film 
(the reenactors are far too few). However, the 
reenactments of the fighting along the Sunken 
Road and in the Cornfield at Antietam, though 
brief, are impressive. 

With the exception of an unfortunate state- 
ment that the Confederate burning of C.S.S. 
Virginia came just two days after its battle with 
U.S.S. Monitor, the text of the narration is re- 
markably accurate, handling various nuances 
of meaning and interpretation with surpris- 
ing sophistication. The narration presents the 
causes of the war fairly and accurately, and also 
shows a good balance between East and West, 
North and South. 

This is a fine work and presents a more 
thorough and understandable overview of the 
war than I would have thought possible in a 
mere seventy-eight minutes of celluloid. 

—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


ALSO RECEIVED 


@ CIVIL WAR HIGH COMMANDS By John H. 
Eicher and David J. Eicher (Stanford, CA, 2001. 
Pp. 1,009, $65.00, ISBN 0-8047-3641-3). De- 
finitive reference work on the senior civil and 
military personnel of the USA and CSA dur- 
ing the Civil War, with sections covering the 


governments, the organization of the armies, 
military grades and ranks, army bureaus, the 
navies, veterans’ organizations, etc. Four hun- 
dred and eighty-nine pages are devoted to bi- 
ographies of the senior commanders, and a 
further twenty-nine to “might-have-beens.” 
The book is both comprehensive and accurate. 


@ NO CERTAIN REST By Jim Lehrer (Random 
House, New York, 2002. Pp. 224, $23.95, ISBN 
0-3755-0372-2). No Certain Rest, the thir- 
teenth novel written by the anchor of The News 
Hour With Jim Lehrer, revolves around an 
anthropologist’s search for the answer to a 134- 
year-old mystery—the fate of a Union officer 
whose remains are unearthed on the Antie- 
tam battlefield by modern relic hunters. 


GERTAIN 


e 


Crossfire (continue from page 6) 


STEPHEN SEARS RESPONDS: 

Mr. Cleary certainly raises all the right 
questions. I’m not persuaded there are answers 
to be found to all of them, but perhaps a com- 
mentary on where to look might shed a bit of 
further light on the origins of the Gettysburg 
campaign. 

First, Davis and Lee. After the war Lee was 
quoted as saying, “Mr. Davis did not like the 
movement northward,” but this was merely in 
reference to the president’s concern about Lee 
breaking free of Hooker on the Rappahannock 


(which, in fact, Lee accomplished very nicely). 
And as further evidence of his support for the 
campaign, and support for a major battle, 
Davis tried to get Vice President Alexander 
Stephens to accompany the army as a sort of 
minister plenipotentiary to negotiate peace 
with the beaten foe. Nothing came it, of course, 
but not for want of trying on Davis’s part. 

Let us remember that Jefferson Davis was 
a good deal better qualified militarily speak- 
ing than many of his generals. He was a West 
Pointer, served creditably in the Mexican War, 
was chairman of the Senate’s Military Com- 
mittee, and was an innovative secretary of war. 
This fostered a mutual respect between Davis 
and Lee, and at this May 15 strategy confer- 
ence I can imagine Lee’s arguments, in a pro- 
fessional sense, falling on receptive ears. The 
two talked the same language. 

In later wars we grow accustomed to de- 
tailed campaign planning—Operation Over- 
lord, say—against which to judge results. But 
of 1863s Operation Pennsylvania there is nary 
a planning paper to be found. Perhaps we 
make it all too complicated. Lee’s objective was 
essentially simple—seize the initiative, pull the 
Yankees out of their defenses by threatening 
their heartland, then try and select a battle- 
field where all the advantages were his. Lee 
even spelled out how it might work for Gen- 
eral Isaac Trimble. (Trimble’s recollections ap- 


pear to have been enhanced by hindsight, but 
this portion does not sound made up.) When 
the enemy caught up with him, coming up 
through Frederick tired and strained, said Lee, 
he would throw “an overwhelming force on 
their advance,” then follow up that initial suc- 
cess by driving one corps back upon another 
to gain the victory. 

Lee’s objective, then, was (as he thought) 
Joe Hooker and his army, both of which he 
had whipped before and was confident he 
could whip again. All the other attributes as- 
signed to the campaign—feeding the army, 
giving succor to Virginia, breaking up the 
enemy’s plans, and so on—were important but 
secondary. 

General Lee’s two post-battle reports, and 
his postwar conversations on the campaign, 
need to be recognized as the fairly typical ra- 
tionalizations of a beaten general. I think, for 
example, his explanation of planning to spend 
the summer in peace in Pennsylvania, then 
fighting a battle before returning to Virginia 
in the fall, need not be taken seriously. He— 
and Davis and Seddon—knew perfectly well 
that the Yankees would fight, and fight soon. 

Lee was determined not to remain on the 
Rappahannock, for good reasons, and had so 
informed Richmond. Considering the alter- 
natives, and the condition of his army, by far 
his best choice was to march north. He would 


tround te World 


@) 2 
with Gen eral Grant 


JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG 


abridged, edited, and introduced by 


Michael Fellman 


“This new edition of John Russell Young’s 
classic travel account should find a large and 


appreciative audience. It brims with 


wonderful material about Ulysses S. Grant, 
who expressed to Young his candid opinions 


about a range of subjects. It also offers a 
fascinating view of a group of Americans 


abroad, illuminating their puzzlement, 
enthusiasm, and sometimes open 
disapproval of the peoples and 
cultures they encountered.” 

—Gary W. Gallagher, author of 

The Confederate War 


$34.95 hardcover 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1-800-537-5487 
www.jhupbooks.com 
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beat risk, of course, but then, lured away from 
their base, the Yankees ought to be equally at 
risk. It is, to repeat, a pretty simple equation. 

How it all went operationally is, as they say, 
another story... 


HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 

I thoroughly enjoy North and South and 
wish it success. I have been reading it off and 
on for about a year now and find it a quality 
publication providing well-documented ar- 
ticles and objective, provocative interpreta- 
tions. My hat is off to you. 

I would like to respond to Mr. Jack Maples’ 
letter in Crossfire in the July 2002 issue [N&S, 
Vol. 5, #5]. 

I have no problem with Mr. Maples’ con- 
tention that college freshman do not have a 
stellar knowledge of history and that there is 
a dearth in quality history education. How- 
ever, I disagree that we should blame all of this 
on some “knowledge killing virus” that Mr. 
Maples believes is poisoning academia. 

While studying for my master’s degree in 
history, I was exposed to a wide variety of in- 
terpretations of Civil War history and the 
South in general. From William J. Cash’s The 
Mind of the South and Major Walter Taylor’s 
memoirs of his experience as a member of 
Lee’s staff, to James McPherson’s Battle Cry of 
Freedom, the faculty at the Virginia university 
that I attended provided me with a well- 
rounded education in historical interpretation. 
There was no talk of political correctness or 
any infusion of modern political thought. We 
read the material, discussed it, and absorbed 
it. The various interpretations that were pre- 
sented to us, whether we disagreed with them 
or not, provided us with the material that we 
needed to make balanced and informative in- 
terpretations in our writing. 

Iam increasingly growing disturbed by this 
“political-correctness-is-out-to-get-us” men- 
tality. As Keith Poulter eloquently pointed out 
in his editorial in the same issue, PC means 
different things to different people. It should 
also be noted that neo-Confederate interpret- 
ers of the War Between the States have their 
own political motives as well as academic im- 
pact (the Lost Cause interpretation being the 
most notable). Both “liberals” and “conserva- 
tives” are guilty of practicing their ideas of 
what is PC or not. I applaud Mr. Maples’ con- 
tention that the “obligation is historical accu- 
racy.” However, obtaining that degree of his- 
torical accuracy is the real challenge. We all 
can admit that personal political or social be- 
liefs somehow play a part in how we interpret 
history. What we do with what we know is 
important and the key weapon in providing 
the general public with historical accuracy. 

But to put all the blame on academia for 
the present state of historical ignorance is too 
convenient. I realize that the North had divi- 
sion and was not united in its opposition to 
the South. I realize that blacks fought for the 


Confederacy. But I also know that the Con- 
federacy had shortcomings as well and that the 
Lost Cause interpretation of things is not the 
end-all-be-all interpretation of Southern Civil 
War history. 

I can understand where Mr. Maples is com- 
ing from and I sympathize. There is a disturb- 
ing trend going on in historical education to- 
day. I just disagree with his interpretation of 
its causes and the defensive nature of his ar- 
gument. —Joseph Brown, via email 


CORRECTIONS 
In my article in North & South, Volume 5, 
#6, on the Battle of Wauhatchie, I referred to 
R.T. Coles of the 4th Alabama as a sergeant; 
in fact he was at that time a lieutenant. Also, 
the biographical information you included on 
me was outdated: I am no longer a director 
of Historical Impressions, but am now the 
education specialist at Lee Hall mansion, 
Newport News. —James R. Furqueron 
Richmond, Virginia 


BRIEFINGS 

Thanks for your review of William Feis’ 
new book Grant's Secret Service. This book rep- 
resents a milestone in Civil War intelligence 
literature. To my knowledge, it is the first in- 
depth study of intelligence operations during 
the Civil War written by an academic. The only 
other comprehensive studies regarding secret 
service or intelligence activities produced thus 
far are Edwin C. Fishel’s The Secret War for the 
Union: The Untold Story of Military Intelligence 
in the Civil War, and William A. Tidwell’s (with 
James O. Hall and David W. Gaddy) Come 
Retribution: The Confederate Secret Service and 
the Assassination of Lincoln. 

It should also be noted that Feis’ book 
complements Fishel’s work on Union military 
intelligence, and together they provide a com- 
prehensive picture of this traditionally ne- 
glected area. Fishel’s ground breaking study in 
1996 covered the eastern theater in detail up 
through Gettysburg , while Feis focuses on the 
west, and later in the book picks up on the 
east essentially where Fishel left off. Tidwell, 
Hall and Gaddy’s thoroughly researched study, 
published in 1988, still stands today as the 
most reliable source on Confederate intelli- 
gence operations. 

We can only hope that the academic com- 
munity will devote more resources to this field, 
now that William Feis has shown the way. 
There is a particular need for coverage of Con- 
federate tactical military intelligence opera- 
tions during the war. Also, would it not be a 
great boon to have a comparative study of 
Union and Confederate intel ops during spe- 
cific battles? The latter in particular would help 
resolve some of the mysteries regarding deci- 
sions made by military commanders during 
the war. 

—Tom Ryan 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 
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N&S MARKET PLACE 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


* 


Private Guided Tours Through the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Available 


1746 West Cove Street 
Chickamauga, GA 30707 


888-828-1864 


www.hattlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


* WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
- with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 

For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 
(800) 417-9596 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


The Military Bookman 


Military, Naval & Aviation History 
Out-of-Print & Rare Books 
29 East 93rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10128 
212-348-1280 
www.militarybookman.com 
Catalogues by Subscription 


Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 
301-963-2929 

Email: Warbooks@erols.com 
18779 B North 
Frederick Ave. 
Gaithersburg, 
Maryland 20879 
We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. www.JohnBellHood.org. 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


—* 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 


Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


SOLDIERS &;, 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 


artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and 
illustrations send $1.00 to: 


Mr.“K” Products * P.O. Box 5224 
Fairlawn, OH 44334 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
. H.L. Hunley 
Confederate 


FREE 
Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
= 1500 unpainted 


kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!) Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 

write: Military Miniatures Warehouse | 

159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 

milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


MUSIC ON CD-ROM 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 


2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 


$19.95 + S&H 
Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., Last Dundee, IL 60118 
Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.60 S&H each, with vendor discounts for quantiry orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on Americen banks, with SXH»$5,00each; no foreign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 


http://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms ¢ Muskets ¢ Tinware « Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
PH: (563) 322-0896 * FX: (563) 383-5549 


http://www.umvmco.com 


A Fugawee Replica 


Front: an original built in 1864 
Rear: The Fugawee Artillery Boot 
now in production. 

It has antique molded vamp, full 
cowhide lining. 
www.fugawee.com 


Fugawee Corp (800) 749 
0387 business hours only 


WARGAMES ONLINE 


To star in the definitive multiplayer online wargame go to 

wwwobull.run.historicalengineering.com - £7.60 ($11.15) 

for start up and first 21 days play and £39 ($59) for each 
21 days of play thereafter. 


WHEN CONTACTING 
ADVERTISERS, PLEASE TELL 
THEM YOU SAW THEIR AD IN 

NORTH & SOUTH 


To advertise in North & South 
contact Keith Poulter for rates and 
publication schedule: 


PH: (559) 855-8637 © FX: (559) 855-8639 


kpoulter@aol.com 
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Available to collectors for the first time 
The Offiicial North & South 140th Antietam Cover Commemorative Print 


“The Calm Before the Storm” 
by Ron Lesser 


Giclees (18x21) on canvas 
S/N - $300/edition of 100 


Archival Prints (12x14) 
S/N - $75/edition of 750 


Original Painting Available - Call for Information 


The cover of North & South Magazine is reserved for the work 
of only the finest Civil War artists. Now for the first time, in 
commemoration of the 140th anniversary of the Battle at 
Antietam, the editors at North & South Magazine have 
commissioned an original oil painting for their cover - "The 
Calm Before the Storm" by noted artist Ron Lesser. 

This original painting, which depicts General "Stonewall" 
Jackson on the morning of September 5th as he crossed the 
Potomac, captures this “Legend of the Confederacy" with 
power, majesty, and superb detail. Only days later, under the 


command of General Robert E. Lee, General Jackson would be 
locked in battle with the Army of the Potomac in some of the 
bloodiest days of the Civil War. 


You can own this masterpiece and official 140th North & 
South Cover Commemorative Print by Ron Lesser in limited 
editions created directly from the original oil painting. 
Whichever you choose, each will be personally signed and 
numbered by the artist. 


Reserve your North & South Cover Commemorative . . . today. 


Order now! -- from Paths of the Civil War Gallery 
www.PathsoftheCivilWar.com 
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Only weeks after crossing the Potomac, 
Robert E. Lee wrote the final chapter on 
Antietam by sending J.E.B. Stuart deep into 
Union territory with 1800 cavalry and four guns 
of the Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion. 


This strike at the heart of the Union went 
largely unchallenged and Stuart was able to 
gather critical military information and capture 
more than a thousand horses without losing a 
man. 


Masterful in both plan and execution, this raid % by if 

the "last d" the Antiet ; : 
aad il sr it ar oh Cadcdate Set of 3 Matted Prints (11x14) Giclees (18x36) on canvas 
cavalry’s finest hours. S/N - $150/edition of 200 S/N - $350/edition of 50 


The original oil paintings, each over three feet in length, depict | 
: | 

General Stuart and his cavalry as they sweep the Union countryside, | 
gathering horses and supplies for Lee’s Army . . . 
1 


You can own this collection of masterpieces by Ron Lesser in a 
limited edition set, created directly from the original oil paintings, or 
choose a superb limited canvas edition--Giclee. Whichever you 
choose, each will be personally signed and numbered by the artist. 


i ee > ——— 
www. PathsoftheCivilWar.com 
Paths of the Civil War Gallery 
PO Box 263, Mercersburg, PA 17236 
212.673.1151 
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Available on 
VHS and DVD 


Civil War 
Minutes 
Contederat : é Civil War 
a Ay 2 =, Minutes 


Civil War 
Minutes 


180 Minutes 
Civil War Minutes - Confederate 


Running time: Running time: 180 Minutes 


Civil War Minutes 


Featuring Michael Kraus, Civil War Minutes is a compilation of never- 
before-seen photographs and artifacts from private collections, live action 
footage and digitally captured engravings and photographs from rare books. 
This series contains answers to questions like what is the Red Tape: what is 


Featuring Micheal Kraus, Civil War Minutes - Confederate reveals little 
known facts and stories about major Confederate players in the Civil War. 
Discover why few photographs exist of General Robert E. Lee and get an 
eyewitness account of J.E.B. Stuart’s death. Learn why both Union and 


Confederate soldiers fought with Confederate General 
John Chambliss’ General Thomas 
“Stonewall” Jackson earned his nickname. See never 
before told stories of Confederate soldiers including 
accounts of the battle at Fort Sumter and a Confederate 


sword and how 


the Report of Samuel Weaver and how was it related to 
Gettysburg; what is the General Beauregard Pipe and 
where did it come from; and what is a musket. And 
many more! 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES ts a treasure trove of interesting informa- 


After Action Report at Gettysburg. 


‘LEFT FOR DEAD tells 


of the war throug 


an who, like so m 


was forever changed by it. 


BRENDA WILT, Ci! War 


ren teed as 


, 
¥ 


Running time: 50 Minutes 


Special features: 25 Minutes 


an engaging 


Left for Dead 


Michael Kraus, military coordinator for 


tion not to be found elsewhere on video.” 


-DON TROIANL. America’s Civil War Magazine 


Shot to Pieces 


New Line Cinema’s film Gettysburg and 


Written by Michael 
Kraus and David 
Neville, Left for Dead 
is a true story based on 
the life of military 
leader, Oscar Jackson. 
when Jackson was shot, 


Learn how and 
and the unusual 
turn of events that transpired afterwards. 
Listen to actual excerpts from Jackson's 
own diary describing what life was like 
during the Civil War. Follow Oscar 
Jackson through many of the western cam- 
paigns of the Civil War including the bat- 
tles at New Madrid, Missouri and Corinth, 
the merge with General 
Sherman during the burning of Atlanta and 
the great march to the sea. Based on the 
true story from The Colonel's Diary. 


Mississippi: 


Order Online 
www.CivilWarLife.com 


Miramax Films’ new film Cold Mountain 

Michael also served as Northern of 

Commander of many Civil War 125th 
Anniversary reenactments 


TTCCON 


2002 Inecom 


Follow in the footsteps 
General William 
Bartlett, a 
student 


Francis 
Harvard 
joined the Union Army, 
climbing the ranks to lead his men into 
many Confederate won battles such as: The 
Crater, Ball’s Bluff, Port Hudson, the 
Wilderness and more. Experience these 
hard fought battles through Bartlett’s diary 
entries made throughout the war. Discover 
how he overcame several life threatening 
injuries. Find out why William Bartlett was 
imprisoned, what was done to get him out 
and why he was admired in the South, as 
well as in the North. Shot to Pieces also 
includes a cameo appearance by military 
coordinator, Michael Kraus. 


who 


Entertainment 


1.877.201.7040 


